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X H E utility of a Provincial Gloflary to 
all perfons deiirous of underAandin^ our 
ftncient poets» is fo univerfally acknow^ 
ledged, that to enter into a proof of it would 
be entirely a work of fupererogation. Divers 
partial collections have been occafionally 
made, all which hav^ been well received* 
and frequently re-printed ; thefe are, in this 
work, all united under one alphabet, and 
augmented by many hundred words collected 
by the Editor in the different places wherein 
they are ufed ; the rotation of military 
quarters, and the recruiting fervice, having 
pccaiioned him to refide for fome tidie i^ 
moft of the counties in England- 

Provincial or local- words are of threo 
kinds, the firft, either Saxon or Danifti, in 
general grown obfoletc from difufe, and th^ 

A % introdudtiQii 
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introdu6tion of more fafliionable terms, and^ 
confequently, oi^ly ret<iined in countries re- 
m5te from the capital, where modern re- 
iinements do not cafily find their way, and 
are not readily adopted, 

Irhe fccond fort are words derived 
from fome foreign language, as Latin^ 
French, or German, but fo corrupted by 
pafling through the mouths of illiterate 
clowns as to render their origin fcarccly dif^ 
coverablcj corruptions of this kind being 
obftinately maintained by country people, 
who, like the old Monks, will never ex-» 
change their old mumpiimus for th^ new 
fumpiimus^ 

The third are mere arbitrary words, not de-r 
ducible from any primary fource or language, 
but ludicFous nominations, from fome appat 
rent qualities in the objedl ox thing, at fir ft 
fcarcely current out of the parifh, but by 
time and'ufe extended oyer a vvhok county^ 
Such are the Church-warden, Jack-(har|)-: 
wiUi Crotcb-ttiaiU, &C^ 
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PREFACE. V 

The books chiefly confulted on this oc*- 
cafion were Ray's Proverbs, Tim Bobbin's 
Lancafhire Dialed, Lewis's Hiftory of the 
Ifle of Tbanet, Sir John Cullum's Hiftory 
of Hawftead, many of the County HiftorieSn 
and the Gentleman's Magazine ; from tht 
laft, the Exmore dialed was entirely taken. 
Several Gentlemen, too refpedable to be 
named on fo trifling an occafioo,' have alfo 
contributed their affiftance« 

In feleding the words, fuch as only dif- 
fered from thofe in comxlion ufe, through 
the mode of pronunciation, were moftly rc^- 
jeded ; nor in the arrangement, except in a 
few inftances, are they attributed or fixed to 
ii particular county, it being difficult to find 
^ny word ufed in one county, that is not 
adopted at leaft in the adjoining border of 
the next; they are therefore generally ar- 
ranged under the titles of North, South, and 
Weft country words, diftinguifhed by the 
letters N. S. and W. Words ufed in feveral 
counties in the fame fenfe, are pointed out 
by the letter C. to exprcfs that they are 
pommon and fometimes thefe are dif- 
^ingui0ied by the abbreviation var. dial, fig^ 

pifying 
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uifying that they arc ufcd in various dialers. 
The Eaft country fcarccly afforded a fuffici-^ 
cncy of words to fottn a divifion. 

As the Local Proverbs, all allude to the 
^articular hiftory of the places mentioned, 
or fome ancient cuftoms refjpediing them, 
they feem worth preferving, particularly a* 
both the cuftoms and many of the places al-. 
luded to are Hiding filcntly into oblivion. 
For thefe Local Proverbs I have confulted 
Fuller's Worthies, Ray, and a variety of other 
writers, many of whofe explanations I have 
ventured to controvert, and, I hope, amend. 

The Popular Superftitions, likewife, ten4 
toilluftrate our ancient poems and romances, 
Shakfpear, in particular, drew his inimita- 
ble fcenes of magick from that fource j for, 
on confultiog the writers on that fubjeft, it 
will be found he has exhibited the vulgar 
fuperftitions of his time. Indeed one caufe 
of thefe fcenes having fo^ great cfFed on us, 
is their calling back to our fancies, the tales 
and terrors of the nurfery, which are fo 
ftrongly ftampcd on our tender minds, as 
rarely, if ever, to be totally effaced 5, and of 
■ ^hefe 
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Aefe tales, fpite of the precaution of pa- 
jtnfes, every child has heard focnething, raore^ 
or kfs* 

• * 

The different articles under this head, that 
are colledted from books, are all from the 
moft celebrated authors on the fubjed. 
Among them are King James L Glanvil^ 
Dr. Henry More, Beaumont, Aubrey, Cot- 
ton Mather, Richard Baxter, Reginald Scot, 
and Bourne's Popular Antiquities, as aug<« 
mented by Mr. Brand. * 

Other articles on this fubjeft, and thoie 
jiot a few, have been colleded from ;the 
mouths of village hiftorians, as they were re* 
lated to a clofing circle of attentive hearers, 
affembled in a winter's evening, round the 
capacious chimney of an old hall or matior- 
houfe I for, formerly, in countries temotc 
from the metropolis, or which had no im-* 
mediate intercourfe with it, before news-pa- 
pers and ftage-coachcs had imported fcepti- 
cifm, and made every plowman and threfher 
a politician and free-thinker, ghofts, fairies 
and witches, with bloody murdcrs,committed 

by 
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by tinkers, formed a principal part of riiral 
converfation, in all large aiTemblies, and 
particularly thofc in Chriftmas holy day s,ilut* 
ring the burning of the yule-block* 
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ERRATA in the G LOSS Jl^ti 

In Bid, for bed^ read bede 

S'or Chase-but, read Chuse-bijt* 

In Cronk, for rover, read raven* 

Din, for a horfe, read a noife* 

Esse, for ^heer, read Skeer. 

EsKiN, fofpole, read pail. 

Flyring, for fneezing, read fnecring* 
For FoREWORDEN, .read Forewardhni 

G ALLY-BANK, read CjALLY-BAUKi 

In Gill, for river, read rivulets 

Heloe, or Helow, read or Hex^av^t* 
For I ill, to reproach, read III*. 
In Lat, for latch, read lath. 

Lib, for libbe, read libber. 

LiNGEY, for lumber, read limber. 

Murk, for dirt, read dark. 

Oneder^ for tender, read fee AunpbA* 
For Onsteod, read Onstead. 

OVER^AMUNTy read OvER*ANUNT« 

Prick, read Pric«^, • 

Rechans, read RfitKANS. 

RuMMELL, read Runnell. 
In Senfy, for fing, read fign. 

Spar^ for cloudere, read claudefc* 
For WiQGBR, readWiGGER> 
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.BiTfiD. Mildewed. Itene/ ' 
ASdoN. Above. N 

AcKKRSPRiT. A potatoe with roots at bbtli ends. N"* 
AckWAi^DS* When a beaft lies backwards and 

cannot rife, be 13 faid Co lye ackwards* N, 
Advised* 1 a*n*t advifed df k, 1 cannot recoUedk 

it, or am ignorant of lii Norf. 
Aey. Yes* N arid S* . 

AftbriN'gs. The ftrokifagS, ot kd of a cow>s 

lililL iJe; ^* 
Aif^**ifRMATHsl The paitupc after the grafs has 

b^a lipwed. V N and & ^ " 

B ■ ' ' ' A-GATBS^ 
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ALL 

AcATtSj or AcATzwAAX)* On the way* I vlff 
fet you agates, or agateward, I will accompany 
you part of the way, N. 

AoEsi^ or Agast. Afraid. N. 

Ac G INC. Murmuring, rufing a quarrel : egging 
or edgeihg, is an e^prel&On vfU i^ ' mc^ coun« 

•tries, fignifying exciting or whetting on perfons 
to quarrel. Exm. This word is probably de- 
rived from the french verb, Agacer, to provoke. 

Agve. To look agye j to look afidc. N. 

AiDLt. To aidle, to ^m or work ibr. I atdle 
my keep. 1 earn my maintenance or food. N. 
from the ancient fason word^ £4-le^3 a reward^ 
recompence or requital. 

Aish. Stubble, wheat or oat aifh. Wheat or 
oat ftubble. Hamp. 

AixEs. An ague. Northumb. 

Alantem. At a diftamce. N and S. from&e 
french, Lointaih. 

Alegar, i. e. Ale-aigre. Soiir ale ufcd as vinegar. 

'Cumb. 

Alkithole. a fool, a filly olf. Exmdre.. 

Allemano. Mixed together, a WihMe fiyihg, 
when two flocks. of ftecp are accidciitaHy driwn 
together. 

Allemash-Day.. /. ^ AUumage ' day j ; the 
day on which the Cahterbiiry filk weavers b^gin 
to work by caiuttQ-lighf • Ken?, 

Allern-batch. Akind of botcl^orold lore ; pro- 
bably of Mdern^ elder jW bofle/ibaodi.]^. 

Alfi^ 
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Korf. and Sufft 
Amell. Bfctween^ tr&d in dMaing tifnb i wiett^ 

pnc andtwo o*clock4 
Amma-t. a luncheon before dihheri dtrival 

from the french ^reid, Mottfej ^ himp* W; 
Ampeh* a fault, defii^i or "flaw; an mtptcf 

tooth, a dccayc^d tooth* Kent* 
A^AUNtuiKS. Peradventtire, if fo be* Norditim. 
Anchou of a buckle, the chape* Glou* 
Anclipf. The ancle* N. 
Anolx-Bowing. A method of fencing Ihecp- 

grounds, uftd at Exmore in Somefferihiir* 
ANO-iffAtLs. Conu on the feet* Cumb* 
Akbnt. dppolhe.^ Derby, aad N* 
Aneoust df ah AKBox^stNEss* Neariy the feme, 

Glou. 

Aneust. About the matter* 'Nearly* Berks* 
AittitoKf Pife» Th^ favourite^ or fihallcft pig of 

the litter, or farrow. Itent* 
A*tlb-Bebii. Crdfa-^wifc, ihtgulart E4m* 
A-ptrRt. Sullen. 'Exmore* 
AojitABOB* An ificle. Kent* 
Aapo'tt. Wfeary of edting* Ex. See qiiot. 
Arain. Afpiderj from the fi^nch, Araighcc. N» 
AkDERS. Fidlowbgs, or plowings of ^roUad* 
' 1^ ihd «• 

Arf. Afnud« . N. .lib ^j 1 ^ 9^!d. 
ARcdt. Tartar, of ieci rf tit*. U andS. 

JBt A*K» 
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Arr. a large cheft s from the latin word^ Area.: 

Northumb. 
ARLES3 or Earles* Money paid to bind a bar* 

gain^ called earneil, or an earles penny* N* . 
Arr. a mark or fear. Cumb. Hence pock^ 

arr*d ; marked by the fmall pox, ' 
Arse-ward. Backward. Cumb. 
Arsy-varsy. Head over heels, down came t'Tit, 

and away tumbled flie, arfy-varfy. Den and N. 
Art. Eight* Exmorc. . 
Arteen. Eighteen. Exmore. 
Arvill. a funeral. N. 
Arvill Supper. A feaft made at funerals. N. 
A-scat. Broken like an egg. Dev. 
AsHELT. likely, probably. D. 
Asm Trug. A coal fcuttle. Cumb. 
Ashler. Large free ftone. Cumb. 
Ask, or Asker. A newt. N* 
A-sLAT. Cracked like an earthen veflel. Der. 
AsLEY. Willingly. Northumb. 
AsTiTE^ Anon, Ihortly, as foon as ; i. e. As- 

TiDE. Tide In the north, fignifies foon, and 

tider, or titter, foonerj from the faxon word, 

* «... 

Tid, time, whence fhrove-tide, whitfun-tide. 
Atchison. A Scots coin, worth four bodies. N. 
Attern. Fierce, cruel, fnarling, ill-natured; 

perhaps from the word, Ater^^ blood j or the 

latin word, Ater. Glou.; 

Atter. Matter, pus, fanicsi from A S*. Ater, 

fanguis, virus* 

Attsrcor« 
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Attercob. a fpider, from Atcr, blood j and 
cob a tyrant. Attercob is alfo ufcd for a cob- 
web ; fome interpret it the poifonous tyrant, 
from Ater, virus, 

AwD. Old, N. 

AuDFARAND. Old falhioiledj old like. An 
audfarand bairn, a child of premature abilities* 
N. Grave, fobcr. 

A^K. Awkward, untoward. S, 

AuM. An elm. Northumb. 

AuMBRAY, Ambrey, or Aumbry. A pantry, a 
cupboard for holding vi6tu.als, ^ N. 

Aunder, or Oneder. The afternoon. Chef. 

AuTERS. Strange work, or ftrangc things* N. 

Average^. The breaking of corn fields, edifli, 
roughings. ,N. . 

AvRORE. Frozen, frofly. Exmorc. 

AwF. An elf,, a fairy. Derby, and N. 

Aw u UNO. All owing to, becaufe it was awlung 
Y^ith you, it was all owing to you. Lan. & N. 

Awn'd. Ordained, fated, 1 am awn'd to ill luck. N* 

Awns. The beards of wheat or barley, InEfict 

pronpunccd Ails. 
AwNTERs. Peradventure,* or in cafe j it alfo 

means fcruples, he is troubled with Awnters. Nt 
AwyisH. Queer, neither fick nor well, N» 
AxEN. Aihes. Hamp. and W, ' 
AxwADDLE% A dealer in afhes, and fometimes one 

Uiat tunibles in them, Exmppet 

Ame» 



Ayi. Always, cflintinu^y, foF ever a»4 tf*# 
Northumb-, andN. 
Xzqaw, Anon, prefentljr, E3?mQrc» 
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xJaCKSIDE, TKc tack ywd of a houfe wherfl 

the poultry are kept, W. 
Backster* a baker, N, 
Backstome, a ftone or iroff^hich U Seated for 

baking oaten bread or cakes. N. 
Badoer, Ahuckftcr, N, 
Bagoa'cbd, qr By^a'cep. Mad, Bcwitch'd, Ex, 
Ba»oiko-timi,. Baitirig-^time, Lan, andN, 
Bain, Umber, flexible, Norf» In the NortH 

it meant wiUiogt 
Bairn, A child, N, . 
Balk, or B avk-st aff. A quarter ftaff, N, 
Bairn-teams, Broods of children, iSf, 
To Ban, To furfc, ftom the faxdn. N. 
BAi(DY-Hi-wiT, A name given to any dog, when 

pcrfons in?en4 to ufe it ih making fport of it*. 

mailer. Lan, 
B^NQPEOGARf A beadle* Per* 

BANOwa* 
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"B^fietvc. GreaCj large. S. 

BA«ri^. To bank) to beat* Exmore. 

Ban-we^-T^reb. a waluut-tree. Gk). 

B A N nock. An oat cAt^ kneeded with water only, 

and baked in the emfbefs. N* 
BaVt. a ftringy probably a corruption of band. 

Lafii. 
Bar-cusst« a ghofti all in white with large 

faucer eyesy commonly a|)pearing near gates or 

ftiles; there called bars. Yorkih. derived 

froiti Bar ud Gheift. 
Barcaik. a pitt'celi an indefinite quantity or 

number ; as^ t have a gooef bargain of c6rn this 

year, pr a good b^gain of lambs. Norf. 
Bark. A box for receiving the ends or pieces of 
candles. N. • 

Barken. A yard of a hotife^ baddide or barton« 
See Barton^ S. 

Barkit. Dirt^ &c. hardraed on halr^ perhaps 
from its adhering ISke the bark of a tree. * 

Barms. Ydt. Kent and S. 
^Barmskik. a leather apron. Lan. 

Barkgun. a breaking, out in fmail puihiles in 
the (kin. Exmore. 

Barra^ or Barrow. A gelt pig. Exmore. 

Barsale. Barking time. Norf. 

Barst. Burft. Lane. 

Barth. A warm place or pafture for calves and 
lambs. S. 

Bartok. a yard of a houfe^ or backfide. Sufler. 

B 4 Base. 
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Base. A perch. Cumb. In Hamplhire, 4 ieapercb; 

BASTERLY-GULtioN, A baftard's baft^. X^aAC« 

Bat, To bat the eyes, to wink. D^rb. • 

Bate, jor Beawte. Without, except. Lan. 

Batten. To feed or fatten. N.. 

Battin, The ftraw of 2 fheavcs fqlded together. N,' 

Battles. Commons or board. Oxford and Camb, 

B4TTLINQS. The loppings of trees, larger thaii" 
faggots and lefs than timber. Nor. ^nd Suf, 

Battle-twig, An earwig. Derb. 

Battril. A batting ftaff ufed by laundrefles. Lan. 

Bauk. The fiimmer, beam, or dormap j alfo Zt 
pole or be^m, fgch a$ are- ufed under the rooft 
of fmall buildings. Alfo land left unplowed, 
to divide the property of different perfons irf 
common or open fields. Northqmb. 

Bawks. a hay loft. (Turrjb. 

Bau^ghwans. Horfe collars*. , N, 

Bautert. See Barkit, * - 

Baven. a brulh, faggot. Kent, 

Beakment. a meafure containing four quarts. N, 

Beathing, or bathing wood by the fire, fetting 
pr ftraite;iing unfeafoned wgod by heat. Noiff 
and Sufif. 

Begk, orBE^K. A rivujet or brook. Nt 

Been. Nimble^ clever. Lan^ 

Beeos. Cows. 

Peest, or Beestings, Milk immediately after 
the cow has calved. Lan, and Glou. 

PEESTLiijG-puppiif pt Puding ipade of beeft, 

B£CLA&T£C« 
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Ssct ARTEp* Befmeared or bedawbed« N. ^ 

Beeld, Shelter, N. 

Beer^ or BiRRE, Force or might, with aw my 

beer, with all my force. Chefli. 
Beer-good. Yeft. Norf. andSuff. 
Bees. Cows. Cumb. 
]Si2ES0M, or Byssum. A broom, N. 
Beent-need. Help on particular occafions. Lane. 
Begone* Decay'd, worn^ the thatch of this hpufe 

is lamentably begonp. ^orf. and SufF. 
Behither. On this fide^ in oppofition to beyond. 

<Syiie^. 
Behounch'd. TrickU up and made fincj a 

metaphpr taken frpm an ornament worn by a 

cart horfe^ called hounches, which lies (pread 

upbn his collar. This term is in general ufed 

iropically, SgfT^s 
Beleakins. i. e. By the lady-kin, or little lady; 

a L«anca0)ire a^d Derbyshire interjedion* 
Belike, Probably, perhaps. N* 
Believe, Anon,, by and by, in the evening, to* 

wards night. Northumb. and N. 
BellarTp a bpU or bcarward. N. 
Ben, or Bend,. To the true bpn or bend ; poffibly 
of bendan, faxop, to ftretch put. To yield to» 
.to the purpofe, or fu^cienfly, Tp the utmoft 
ftretch. Exmore. 

Ben p. A border of .» woman*{5 cap, N, perhaps 
frombapd, 

Band-icitt. 
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Band-kitt. a kmd of grMt cam wiith t M^er;* 

North, 
Bbnemt. a church livinrg, or benefice. N* 
Berry. To berry. To direfli out com. N«t>* 
Berryer. a threfccr. 
Besom. A broom. N. 
Betwattled. Gofffoundedj out of ones fttt^j 

alfo bewrayed. N. 
Bevbrpng. Trembling. N. 
Bewiverd. Loft to one's felf, bewilder'd, con- 
founded, Exmore. 
Bibber. To tremble ; I faw his under lip bibber. 

Kent. See Beveiiinc. 
Biqu To bid or bed, to pray. N. "Choice bed^f- 

man. 
fime. To ftay or ftbide; C. It will bide biUioge 

aty it will bear working at. N. Let un'bide^ let 

him fttty. W. 

4 

Bidden. Invited, ftrftered^ whence, for bidden. N. 

Bio. Barley. Cumb. 

BtGos, A pap or teat. Ef&x. 

Big. To big, to build. Gumb: 

BiGGEKNiNC. I wiihyou a good bigenning, i^ e^ 

a good getting up after lying in. N. 
BiLLARD. A baftard capon. BuC 
piRp of the Eye. The pupil or fight of the cye^ 

Suff.. 
BpRb, or Bird. Breeuil. £xi9« 

IRK. A birch tree* Nt 

BiRlAOV* 
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Ussj^ApT. Bf Qur hidy. York^nd DeHb/. 

Birth,. A place or ftation, a good birth i mioe 
is the next birth, Kent. This word is ufqd by 
kmifin of all countiASrin the fame fenCe i to birdk 
a floor, to place or lay down a floor* 

Bishop. The liqie %ot^ beetle, cootmooly cal«- 
led the lady^-biid,! or ladf-cow j in iivm cQufftriea. 
the golden knop* S. C* The bi(hQf> h^ fet his 
foot in it, a faying in the North> nki for ofilk 
diat is burnt too in boiKng. Formerly in days of: 
fuperititioni whenever a bifliop pafled thnoftigh a 
town or village, all the inbabH:aQts ran oueia 
order to receive his Uefiiog i thi« frequently 
caufed the milk on the fm to be hh till burnt ta 
the veflel, and gave ori^n to the above allufion. 

Biz^Np, BfiEZEK, or BisoK* Blind. Northum. 

Blake. Yellow; Spoken of butter and cheefe ; 
as blake a^ a paigle. N. Cqw bl^est> cow dung 
dried for fewel. 

« 

Blaking. Crying, out of breath* E^onont 
Blaiuno* The crying of a qhildj alfo the l^eat« 

ing of a fheepi or lowing of aa 9x or cow. Sufi^* 
BiAsiiv* Tlui>, popr, blalby oulk or beer« 

Nortbumb. 

Blatchy. Black or dirty. Glout 
Bl AziNQ. Spreading abroad news or fcandaL Ear, 
Blbahi^ To rpar and cry. N, 
Blbb. a blifter, alfo a bubble in the water. N< 
Bles, Blueiflu pale^ ja(lu$* K« 

Blbjo^ 
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Bleed. To yield or produce well. The com 

bleeds well. 
BtEiT, or Elate. Bafhful. N. 
BleK' corn. Wheat mixed with rye. i. c. blend- 
ed corn. York. 

Blekdings. Beans and peafe nnixed together. N. 
Bligh. a faint refemblancc; methinks he hasH 

i bligh of his father. K. 
Blirt. To cry. N. 
Blind^worm. The fnake called a flow-wonn. 

N and S. 
Bloacher. Any large animal. Northumbl 
Blog'gy, to Bloo'gy. To fulk or be fuUeri, Ex. 
Bloten-pond. That kind of affeftion Ihewn by a 

child for its nurfe. The child is bloten of her. Chef. 
Blow'maunger. A- fat fwll faced perfon, one 

whofe checks feem puffed out. Ex. 
3low-milk. Skimm'd milki perhaps blue milk, 

milk when clofely fkimni'd being of a blucifh 

colour. N. 
Bluffe. To bluffe, to blindfold. Northum. 
Blush. To blufh, to rcfemblc. N. 
Bodle. a fcotch coin, one fiwh of a penny. N, 
Boggart. A fpedler, to take boggart, faid of a 

horfe that ftarts at any objefl. in the hedge or 

roai' N. 
Bogge, Bold, forward, fawcy. S. A very bog 

fellow. 

Boople, or Bogle. A ghoilt^ N. 
Boi&£> to boke, to point at. Chefb. 

BoOK|5 
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BooKE and Banb. Lufty and ftrcng. N. 
BoLi. A bole new, a meafurc, four kcnnings and 
three new boles make an old bole, in barky and 
•oats only. N. 

Boll of Salt. Two bufhels. Northum. 
Boll of a tree. The ftem, trunk or body. N.. 
Bolders. Round flint ftpnes ufed in buildings. SuL 
Bones. Bobbins for making lace, probably firft 
made of bones. Hence bone lace. N. 
BoNESHAVE. A bony or horny excrefencc cr 
tumor growing on horfes heels, perhaps fo cal- 
led from a diftant refcmblance to the fubftance of a 
bone fpavin ; alfo the fcratches. Exmorc. 
Boon. To boon or buen, to do fervice to another 

as a landlord. N. 
Boor, The parlour, bed-chamber, or inner 
room. Cumb. 
Boostering. Labouring bufily fo as to fweaL Ex. 
Boon. A gratuitous day's work. N. 
Boose. An ox or cow flail. N. 
Bosh. To cut a bofh. Norf. To make.a fio-uic 
Bostal. a way up hill. SufT. 
Bore-tree. • An elder tree. N. From the great 
pith in the younger branches, which childrea 
commonly bore out to make potguns of them. 
BoRSE. A calf of half a year old. Hamp. 
BouDs. Wevils, an infeft bred in malt. Norf. 
BovK. A pail for holding water, whence boukct 

or 
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or bucket. StaK A whirf-tioilk, i thstn^ 

which is woiked by ttrmmg round. 
BouiOEU. A large TOtiird ftont. C. 
BouN. To boun and unboun, to ditft awd undrefs^ 

Northum. 
Bourn. Ycft. Ex. 
BowN. Swelled. Norf. 
BowKE. To naufeate, to be ready to vomit 5 sdi^ 

to belch, Sometimes pronounced bofce* N. 
BouRD. To bourd, to jeft. N* 
Bout. Without. Northum. 
BouTED-BREAD. Bread made of wheat and rye, 

Northumb. 
Bragget or Bracket. A compoond drink mad^ 

of honey and fpices. N* 
Braken, or Brakes. Fern. N. 
Brand-irons. Corruption of Andirons. N. 
Branders. The fupporters of a corn ftaek. N. 
Brandrith, or Br ander. A trivet or other iroh 

ftand to fet a veflel over the fire. N. Brandire. Kx. 
Brank. Buck wheat, called in fome couttties 

crap. Eff. SufF. and 'Norf. 
Brant. Steep, a brant hill. Northumb. 
Brash. A fit, or tumbling one about. Northum. 
Braunds, or Broans. i. e. Brands, cleft or 

fplit wood for th? fire. A feam of braunds, a 

horfe-load of billet wood. A rick bf braurids, 

a ftack of wood cleft for the fire. • Woakefi or 

elmer braunds, oaken or elm timber. 

Brauche, 



Bi(4V/eii^f or Sii4iWCM£. fibaktogs of ^stm to 

4 kiadle' fires. Kent. 

BnAUcniif. A cdSar for % heorfe, mikdc-of old 
ftockiogs ftuflf'd with flnmr. Cumb. 
Bkawn. a boar* Cumb. The brimi's head, 
the boar's head. 

Brav. To bray, to neigh, die horfc brays. Berics. 
Breads. To fpr^ad or make broad. Nortfaum. 
Breeds* The breeds of « hat^ die brims <if a 
hat. Gk>u. 

BitsAK. To break, to tear. Hamp. In^ dais 
county break is uied for tear and tear £9r fai^eak, 
as, I have-a-torn my beft decanter or china diflt» 
I have-a-'brdkc my fine cambrick apron.. 
Briak. a break is land '^luat has lain long falfa»r» 
Or in flieep vaiks^ is &> iaUed the fifft year afser 
it has bam pbwed or broken up* NotC 
BRECKiits* Fern. N. 
Brx8> To bnsc^ to fng^iten, 
Brexo, w Brad£« To breid, or brade of aajr 
one, that is to ndfemUe them in difpoficion, as if 
of the fintoe breed. Kcrthumb. 
Br££RS. Briidbes. N. 
Brbkt^brow. AAecphill, metaph. K« 
Brine. To brine, to bring; brine it hither, bring 
it tefaftr» Norif. 

Brick£K« To bricken, to ]bndle up, i|r hoid isp 
tfatt jbtad. 

Bmni-^itaizif • A cuftom in Cximberiand, where 
all the friends of a new married coufde aUTembte 

together. 
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together, and are treatsd with ccdd pies, funtifiy 
and ale ; at the conclufion cf the day, the brid€ 
and brid^room sm placed in two chairs, in thd 
open air> or in a large barn, the bride with a 
pewter difli on her knee, half covered with a nap-* 
kin, into this difh the connpany ,prcfent put their 
offerings, the amount of which is fomctimes 40 or 
50 pounds, 

Brian. To brian, an oven, to keep fire at the 
mouth of it, either to give light or • prcfervc the 
heat. Northumb. EJfewhere this fire is called a 
fpruzzing. 

Brigg. a bridge. N, 

Brimme. a fow goes to brimme^ that is to boar. S^ 

Briss. Dufl. ExmoA. 

Brite. To briteor brkt j Ipoken of hops, which, * 
when they are over ripe, and fall out or fhatter, are 
faid to britt or brite. S. 

Broach. A fpit, alfo a piercer, whence to broach 
a cafk. Kent and N. Derived from^the FreirchJ . 

Brock. A badger, or grey. N. ' . 

Brook. To brook up, fpoken of the clouds when 
they draw together and threaten rain. S. 

Browden. To browden on a thing, to be fond 

of it. N. 

Brucke. To brucke, to make Hirty. Northum. 

Bruckjled. Dirty. ! 

Brusle. To dry, the fon brufles the hay, brufled « 

peaie. Northum. Probably fp6m the old frencK 

word, brufler, to burn» 
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Brutte* Td brit or l?n<«le, .to })r6^i Tlifi 

COW brattes the young vop^^ i^nt; f*rom ^ 

,fi«nGh woixi brouter^ tonibb}e< 
BuBBLBY. Snotty .The bairn hgs a bubbiey nqfe.N< 
fiucKARi>^.or BifciLEDi SpOlccn ciif m^jk foun^ 

by keeping too long in the milk<*bucke^ or by n 

foul bu^kec« Eaonorei 

Buck of a cart of waggon^- The body. Il*!xlp4 
'Bu€K« The biraft* Suff. 
BucKEY^CusssBi A (fweetj fatik che^le^ H^p* 

Perhaps from a rank, goatifli ta^ ^ bone la french 

fignifyirig a he goaf/ * ' r •; 

BuCKSoM£« Blithe, joily« S4 
Bud. a weaned calf of the firiiyeafi .the honii 

then beginning to bod. 0uff« - 
BuDO£« Brifk, jocund ; budge alfo fxieadi to iiiri 

move, or walk away^Do not budge from h$nGe« 
BuFF£i*4 A Stool* Deth, 
BujtR. Agnatl .Northumb, 
Bug. Tobend^ Kent« Bugup^ 
BuLDBRtNo (weatkot) Hot^iukry^ ExiiiQl^ 
BuLKARi Abeartii Lim 
BuLL£N« .JHfenSErftaJyicSj^ill^ ^i 
BuLtiMONG. Oati^i peafe and vetches tilii^ed^ Ef« 
fiuLLoci^. A heifen .Berks* 

Bull-Seoo. a geldodbulL N. 
BuLL-StANp. A dragon-fly. Cunnb* 
Bumbby. a quagmiiie, ' feoixi ftagnaijf l^f, 
dung, &c. fucH as' is often feca in i /amm^yaix]* 

Norf. and S.uf# 

C BVNOBRSOMB« 
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SuNGEltsoM^. Clumfey. Berks. 

BuMMELL, or BuMBLB-KiTE. A bramblc or 

blackberry. Cumb. So called alfo in Hamp- 

Ihire, perhaps a corruptipn of bramble kates. 
BuNNEL. A dried hemp-ftalk. ufed by fmoakers to 

light their pipes. Cumb- 
BuNNE Y. A fwdling from a blowr Norf. and Suf. 
BuRNE. A brook, a fmall ftream of water. N. 
Burnish, to burnish. To grow fat, or increafe 

in fieih^ look jolly, or roly* Exmore, 
Burtle. a fweeting. Northumb. 
Burr. The fweetbread. Derb« 
Bur-tree» An elder-tree. N. . 
Bus. To bus, to drefs.- N- 
Butt, a bee-butt or hive. Exmore* 
BXttter-Jags. The flowers of trifoliura filiqua 

icornuta 
Butter-shag. A flice of bread and butter. Cumb. 
Buttal, or BuTTEi^-BUMP. A bitteril. S. called 

in the North a mire-drum. 
By^R. A cow-houfe. Cumb. '^ 
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VJI A. To ca, to drive. 

Caddow. a jack-daw. Norf. 

Cade-l AMB» A tame Iamb. Norf. and Su£ 

Cadce. 
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Cadce.. ITo cadge, to carry. • A cadger to a nriiii 

a carrier or loader* Northumbf cadging the belly > 

to- fluff the belly j alfo to bind or tie a, thing. Lan. 
Cadma. Called alfo a whinnock, the leaf): pig of' 
the iitter. S' 
CaiL.. To cail a ftone, to tnroW a flo«e. Norf. 

Pronounced in the Weft country fcakj alfo and 

fquale. See Sc^ai&b.^ 
'Caingel. a crabbed fellow* N. 
Cale* Turn* It. is his cale to go. Dcrb. 
Call. Occafion, obligation. He had no call td 

do it. Derb. 
Calling. Giving publick notice by the crytn 

I had it called, I had it cried. Northumb* 
Callar. Frefh, cool. The callar air, the frefti 

air. N. Callar ripe grofiors, ripe goofeberries frefli 

gathered. 
Calletin9* . Scoldingi A calletirig hbulewife. 

To CALLET, to fcold. North umb. 
Camping. Playing at foot-ball. Ndrf* 

CaS?^ } ^^ ^^^^^ ^"y ^^'"^* ^* 

Campable. Able to do* N< 

CamperknoWs* Ale- pottage, made ^ with fiigar, 

fpices, &c. 
,CampO, or Camblk* To prate fawcily. N. 
Canker. A poifonous-fiingus, refembling a mulh- 
room^ Glou* , Likewife the dog-rofe. Devon, 
Called alfo the canker-rdfe. 
Cankerd. Grofs/ill-cohditiohed. N* 

C a ' CANkiNO* 



C.AkkfWc. 'Whining, MkmRed. "Derb. 
'Caky. Strong, Kiftjr. Very cant God yield you; 

i. e, vciy ftrong a(hd lufty, God reward yoa.Chclh* 
Cant. A comer of a field. Kent. 
Cant. An autStion. To be fold by cant. N. 
Cant. To throw. Kent. He wa^t canted t>ut^f 

thechaife. 
Canny. Nice, neat, houfewifely,handfome. New- 

caftle, Northumb. and N. 
Cap, w Cob. Head, chief or tnafter. dumb. 
Xapo. a working horfc. Chefli. 
Capt, or Capp'd. Overcome in argument. Cunib* 
CaiCking. Anxious, careful. N. 
C arIe. a clown, an dd min. N. A taiUc. 

A carl catj a he cat. 

* Carle-heMp. That hemp- which 'bears the feed. 
Carpet-way. A green way, a way on the ttirf.^S. 

* Carve, to Karve or Kerve. To grow four, 

fpoken of cream | dfo to curdle. Chelh. 
Carberry. Agobfebeity. N. 
Car-hand. The left h«nd.N. 
Carling-day> or Carlino-Sunday. The fe- 

cond Sunday preceding Eafter, when parched peas 

are ferved up at nrioft tables in Northumberland. 
Carre. A hollow place in which water ftands.N. 

Alfo a wood of alder or other trees, in a ndolft, 

boggy place. 
Car-sick. The kennel, from Car and'Sikc, a 

funow or gutter, q. the Cart-gutter. YofkH 
Cart-rake. A cart-track. \ Eflex. 

Casings, 
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^MtinQSp ot Gj|^Sj)6^s« pried cow-duag v^ed k^ 

fcvcl. Kordiuml;* 
CATcq-t AKD. Lan4,w^ich is not certainly kno^vn 

to trbat ^iih it bdoogs^ and the miniftc^ dia( 

i^ g^ tjhc tjitbqs of it enjoys it fyr the year. 

Norf. 
Catir-crass. Crofs. You n>uft go cater-ccafa 

datdare i^; h c- yojiijSMft ^ c^fs that fields 

Cats-foot^ Ground-ivy. Noithgmb. 
Cat-with-two-tau-^. An earwig. Kordiumbw' 
C^athkah'p* Funnblin^ awkw^rd^ iM(id)ou|; dpt; 

terity. Exmore. 

Cattbr. To keep vpt «> tb«ye in tfec world. !*• 
C-^TjW^^UtiHO* RamWing or intriguing ii^ 

the nighty after the manner of cats. N. and S. 
C-^iici^»y. A iw4icinal compofition, or flp^ 
Cavpaby. An awkward timid boy. Pevon^ 

p4^si^.T44f • A dvacc. N. 

Caw. To call. Caw'4 c;aUe<^. Cawn they call. 

Lane. 
Cavels. Lots. Cafting ca^els^ cafting lop. 

Northumb* 

^if AFF9. Tp chey. 
Cham. I am. Spmerfetfh«i 

CifAM* Awry. N# 

Chahp. a fcufflr. Exm. 

\. ^ ■ tit • . 

Chahobs. Shirts and (hiftjs* B^xku 
Chankbst. To challengr. Bxpipie* 

^3 CfiAM, 
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Cham. To ftop; as chafe the cow^j 1. e: ftop 
or turn the cow. Alfo to counterfeit, as td cha^ 
laughter, to counterfeit a laugh. N. ' 

Char, a particular bufinefs or tafk, that char is 
chard, that job is done. 1 have a little char ^Of 
you. Hence charwoman and going put charing.N, 
Pronounced in Wilts, a cheure, 

Charger/ A'pljrttfcr or large difli. N, ^ 

CpARK. A crack, N. 

Charn. a churn. N. 

■ ♦ * 

Charn -CURDLE. A churh-ftafF. N. ' 
Chary'. Careful,' or painful. Sparing. He i$ 

chary of his labour. N. 
Chat, A fmall twig. Derb. * 

Chats. Keys of trcps, as jilh- chats, fycamore-cfiats'^ 

&c. N.' ...'.,... 

Chattocks. Refufe-wopd, left in niaking faggots, 

• • • ' . ' Glouc. 

Ch avish. a chattering or prattling noife of many 
' perfons fpeaking together, SuflT,* ^ ' 
Chaunceling.. Anideot; one whom the fairies 
haVe changed, Exm, ' • ' 

Ch^unges, See changes. Exm. 
Cheb. a hen-rooft, To go to chee, to go tQ 

rooft. 

(IIhefts pr Chafts, Chops, as mUtton-chafts,* &c, 

^Northumb, 
Phell. I IhalL Sbmerf. and Deyon, * 
Cheujie. 'SeeCIiar.* ^ . . 

*Chibper, Children.'- Derb, 
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Chieve. To fuccccd in or accomplifh any bufi- 
^nefs ; frorri the french word achever^ to accompliih« 

It chieves nought with him. N. 
Chip* To break or crac^^ an egg is faid to 

chip when the young bird cracks the (hell, N. 
Chizzle or Chizzell. Bran* Kent. 
Chock. To choak. Suff. 
Choaty. Fat, chubby. A' choaty boy, a fat, 

chubbyi ' or broad-faced boy. Kent, commonly 

applied to infants. 

Cho/ckling. Heftoring, fcolding. Exm. 
Chomp. To chews aJfo to cruih, or cut things 

fmall. N. 

Chounting. Quarrelling. Exm. 
Chuck ! Chuck ! A word commonly nfed in 

calling fwine. Hampf. 
Cnuck. A great chip. Suff. In other countries 

called a chunk or junk. 

Churc^i-litten. The church-yard. Suff,&N* 
Churchwarden. A (hag, or cormarant. Suff. 

Churn-gotting. A nightly feaft after thecornia 
put. N. 

Chase-but. Avoid. Norfhumb. 

CiDDLE, or KiTTLKt To tickle. Kittle weather 

ticklifli, chan§;eable, car uncertain weathert S. 
Clags. Sticks. N. 
Claity. Dirty. Cumb, 
Cx-AM D, or CtEM/d. Starved. I am welly clem*d^ 

J am aloioft ftarved. N, 
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ttA^i^^i ^ OtowMfterfliire^ ^xnsm^ to' be cheiiBe^ 

CLAMMASt Tp climly ; ^ib a: j|re2(t noife« N^ 
ClXmps, Andir6i!ifs^ crt^rs> pr dogs^ Northunib# 
Clapse, a Clafp. S. 

Clart, Tq ^read 0r fxtittr; CU^ fyof^d^ 
ftickey. 

Cl^ut^ Toclwt, to icmcK or chew. N* 

ClaveYi or C^^vELt A ipanftte-piecet Oidtif 

mid SoiDf 

CLEDpy, StiflT. Clcdgy ground, ftiffland, Kent; 
CLEEKt To catch ^t a thing hi$x\j. N. 
CLiGN IN G f The aftcr-bir A of a cow. N. 
CtxppSf A wooden inftnomeiit for puQlng weadu 

otit of fcbrp, Cumbf ^ 

CXfSVzi-* A grain of corn, Kentt 
CifvER. I^eat, i5?i0oth> cleanly wrought, ddf:* 

terotis, % 
CLEVER f Tq clever, or diaver, the endeavour erf' 

a child to clinib up any thing % alfp tQ ci^tch hc^d 

of any thing? N. 
Clewkin. a fort of ftrong twinct Nt 
Cletch, or Ct-utpH, A brood, as k cletch of 

chickenSf 

CieiN^ER^t Pepp inTpTcjRoB of a hoffe> ftcf, 

Glouc, 

Ctieic. To catch qr ftvchnwiiy, Cdrnb. aijd N, 

|?t,iri, pr CtAYTt Ctty ^r pnirc, Kent, 
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Cut. I would fow grafs^imb but the ground will 

be clit. Hamp, 
CLrnrjRY, or Ceuttery weaAer. Changpabb 

weather^ inclinable to be ftormy, Hanop* 
Cloam. Coarfe earthen ware. Exm. 
CtocK, A dor, or beetle, N, 
CiocKiifG, or Clvckikg Hbn^ A hen defirous 

of fitting to hatch her eggs, N» 
CtOGG$, Wooden Ihoes^ fuch as are worn in Cum-* 

beiland. Cumb, 
Clothis, Clothes* Berks. 
Clots-, orCLOtJTS. Burdock* N, 
Clough. a valley between two hills. Northinn. 

Hence CJem of the Clough, one of Robin Hood's 

men, 
Cloughv. a wonua dreflbd in a tawdry manner. 

Northumb* 

Clout. To piece or nfiend with cloth or iron j al* 
fo to beat, N, 

Clozzons. Talons, clutches^ poflefllon. N. 

Clume-buzza. An earthen pan. Corn. 

Clus$uht, Swoln with cold* N, 

Clung, Clofcd up or flopped ; fpoken of hens 
that do not lay, and commonly ufed for any * 
thii^ that is Ihrivclledor fhrunk j from Cling. N* 
In Norfolk it means foft, flabbyi relaxed, 

Clut. To ftrikc a blow, N, 

CiiUTTERT. In heaps. N. 

Cluves. Hoofs ofhorfes or cows, Cumb% 

CoAP» Unhealthy, £xm« 

COAJBRZS^EN'pt 
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Goajerze'en'd, a cordwaincr's end, or ihoe* 
maker's thread. ExiA, 

CoAKJEN. The fliarp part of a horfcfhoe ; alfo to 
ftrain in the aft of vomiting. N. 

CoANDER. A corner. Exm. 

CoATHY. Surly, eafily provoked. Norf. Alio 

; in Hampfliire, rotten, applied to fheep. To throw 
alfo. 

Cob. a blow. Like^fe to throw.. Derb. Alfd 
a bafketof wicker to carry on the arm. A feed- 
cob or feed-lib, a feed-bafketufedin fowing. 

Cob -JOE. A nut at the end of a ftring. Derb. 

CofiBs. Tefticles. Cumb. 

CoBSTONES. Stones that may be thrown j alfo 
large ftones. N. 

CoB-coALs. Large pit-coals. N. 

Cobbles. Round coals. Derb. 

CoBBjLLS, or Ice-candles. Ificfes. Kent. 

CoB-iRON. An andiron. S. 

CoBBo. . A fmall filh, called a miller's-thumb; 

Kent. 

Cobble. A pebble. To cobble with ftones, to 
throw ftones at any thing. Northumb. 

CoE. An odd old fellow. Norf. 

Coil. A hen-coil, a hen-pen. N. Coil alfo 
fignifies in the North, a great ftir, and a Iqmp on 
the head by a blow. 

Coke. Pit^ or fea-coal, chwd for the fmelting of 

nietds. S, 
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* 

CoKiRD. Unfound j applied to timber, Norf. 

CoKERs. Rims of. iron tound ivooden flioes. 

Cumb. 

CoLS> Keal^ or Kail* Pottage or broth made of 
cabbage. N. 

CoLLocK. A great pi^n or pail. Nl 

Colt. To colt in, the Aiding of the earth, or fall- 

* ing In, as of a quarry or gravel-pit, &c. Glouc. 

CoLT-Pixy. A fpirit or fairy, in the fhape of a 
horfe, which (wickers) neighs and mifleads horfes 
into bogs, &c. HUmp. ^ 

Colt. A boy articled to a clothier for three or 
four years. Glouc. 

Concern. A little eftate. 

CoNCHABEL. An ificle. 

Con DIDDLED. Difpcrfed. Exm. 

Cobby. Headftrong, tyrannical. Cumb. In Nor- 
thumbedand it means ftout, hearty, brifk. In 
Derbyfliire, well, or in good Ipirits, clever, &c. 
as Fm pretty cobby t'day. 

Cob-nut. A gime, which eonfifts in pitching at 
a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, that is, 
three at bottom and one on the top $ all the nuts 
knocked down arc the property of the pitcher, 
the nut ufed for pitching, is called the cob. 

Glouc. 

Cob 'WEB Morning. A mifty morning. Norf. 

Cocker; To fondle , alfo ah old flecking without 
gfoot. N, 

Cockers 
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CoQRixs and THi^HH« Old ftodmgs ^tfaout 

feet,, aad wom-puc fliocs^ N. 
CoGKiT. Brifk^ apifli, pert. Northumb. and N. 
CocK-XrUT, t. e« Gock-Jight^day-lD^a]^ I otj ipcne^ 

times the duflc of the evening. Exm. 
CocKs-NECKLmo. To coo^e dowft cock'^ neck^ 
. lingi i. e. head foremcrft, Wilti. 
Coo. A pillow or oiflwoD* Pw^cod, »,pin* 

cuihioA; aboric-codi a hoiie^Qolkn N.. Vwiy 

cod is alfo figurativelf vied for a lj(tlc ftf xmfK or 

woman. 
CoD^OL^ts. A thick glov^ witbomt Hngpsg, tf 

handle turf. Exm. 
Cods. Bellows. N. 
CoDWARE. Pulie growing m cods or pod«> & 

Called in Kent Podware, mnA hi HampUurc l^id- 

ware. SeeKiDWAAR. 
CoDOiRS. Perfons, qhicfly w^)chwon;len^ an* 

ployed by the gardeners abovt iMidon t0 gi^er 

pcafe. Su 
CotBV» Aciifdog^ N. 
CoLLEY. The black w foot from a kettle. jCxIo. 
Comb. A haUow or valley. Sui; Alio Iwlf a 
. quarter of corn. S, ' 

Comb, The window ftool of a frafem^nt. Glou. 
Co>fKABELL. An ificle in the Somcrfetfliirc dialed^ 

called a clinkabell. EsEin* 
CoMNY. Brave, fine, the fame as canny, N. 
CoocHE-HANDED. Left hafidcdf Devon, 

Coons 
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tio6K. To throw^ cMk mrthatibab^ thm#«ie 

that ball. GIou. 
Coop. A fiih coop^ a haMow iNffi^l^nade dF twig^ 

Vith which they take fifli in the humber. N* 
CoQRT. A fiiiall cart. Kent. 
CctoTH.- A cdd K: 
Cop, or Cop of Pease. Fifteen ilheaves in the fidd^ 

ahdfijtteen ia the ba»n» aUaa lump of yaro* K. 

i^».o J A »•"«• N. 

Cope. To c<^ or coup, to chop tor 09i<iimge^ 
v&d by the xoafters df Noofcdk and ^SuSbll^, and ' 
alfo Yorkfhite; poriiaUyihynd^s low dutch word, 
'dipcn^ to buy fiUiOr dcftl^ tvhnoce a dealeriacdl* 

Copt. To cover, tocope^a wdUto€0Ycr.4Kr«>p 

of it generally wicii<floWj.fidied;a. cofMi^g^^lf. 

and S. 
^CoppiK^kLOvri: < :)A;ki2id of fpadW:^d«Sic» rvmn 

on thefmaUof dieJeg. fiim. 
CoPTvKk^6W. The tc^ of#a> conical faS^lj 6nm 

'Copt, caputs and Know/4)riKnoHe> theiop jq£;^ 

hill. N. Copt alfo iignifiesprQt3d9.MeatMmi3# 
Cop R<yss. Papavwrhasas, called alfoltf ad i^t^ifiT* 
CpppET. Sawcy, malpert,, peoaspiory.' ; ^alfo 

merry, jolly, the (kme, idriiv collect* . N* 
Cokes, or Corjls. Cinders. N. 
CoRBV. A cmwi N. AUb.^attnMorqias. .>N* 

from the french, torbean. 
-Costard. The heads a kind of opprobrious 

word 
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- w6rd> ufed by \9ay of contempt^ probably allud'* 

ing to a coftard apple. 
.Cost ft iL. ' A little barrel. N. 
Co$SET-]LAMB> or CoLT. A cade lamb or colt 

brought up by hand. Norf. and Suff. 
Gotten. To cotten, to beat foundly. £xnn« 

Naught cottens right, nothing goes right. YorkC 
Cotter, or Cottrel. A linch pin, a pin to 

fatten the wheel on the axle-tree. N. 
Cottrel. A trammel for hanging a poL over 

the iSre. S. 
CovEr A part of a building fo called. Kent* 

Alfo a little harbour for boats. S. 
Gouctt. The roots of grafs coUefted by, the har- 
row in patture lands, when firft plowed up. Glou« 

* vulgarly pronounced fquitch; 
•CowkER. A ftraining to vomit. N. 

Coulter. A plow-fhare. 
'Cotjp, or Coop. A muck coop, a lime coop, a 
cart or wain made clofe with boards to carry any 
' thing that would otherwifc fall out, a tumbrel. N. 

• CJouKTERFBiTs and Trinkets. Ponihgers and 

fawcers. Chefh. 
•CowR or CouRE. To crouch down or fquat 
^ upon ones hams. N. 

Cpw-scARN. Cow dung. Cumb. 

Cow-cLEANiNO^ Thc after birth of a cow. 

CowDY. A litdc cow, a Scotch runt without 

horns. N. - 

Crack 
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Crack. To crack or crake, to boaft. Norf. 
Crackling. A thin wheaten cake. N. Alio 

the rind of pork roaftcd, 
.Craddins. To lead craddins^ to play mifchievous 

tricks. N. 

Craddenly. Cowardly. N. ^ 

Cragge. a finall beer vcffel. S. 
Crags. Rocks^ N. 
Crake. A crow j hence crake-berries, crow 

berries. N. 
Crank. Merry. Kent. Alfo a boat or fhip over 

mailed, apt to roll and in d anger of overfetting^ 

a common fea term. 

Cranky. Ailing, fickly,; from the dutch crank, 

fick. N. 
Cramble. To hobble. Derb. 

Crammer* Abowlefewer. 

Cranny. Jovial, brilk, lufly, a cranny lad. 

Chef. 

Crap. X)arnel. SuflT. In the north it is fonje 
times ufed for money. 

Crash. Thenoife of any thing when it breaks. N. 
Down fell the table and crafli went the crockery. 

Crassantly* Cowardly, a craflantly lad^ a cow- 
ard. Chef. 

C rattle, a crumb. N. 

Cratch. A panier. Derb. Alfo a rack. Sec 
Critch. S. 

Cratchinly. Feeble, weak, N. 

CrAT£S« 



Crates. Paaieisfor gkfs and crock«y. N« 

^Crawly Mawi^ev. Indifibendy wdl. Norfl 

Crawp-arsed. Hog-brecch*d; N. 
'Crazzild. Coals baked ^ or caked together oa 4 

fire. N. 

Crazy. Ailing, out of order or repair. Derb* 

Creak. A corn creak, a land rail ;fo called from 

its creaking note, naturally instated , by. fcratch- 

ing on the teeth of a comb. 
Crease. To fold or double up. N« 
Cream. To cream, to ntiande or fit)th, Ipoken pf 

beer, a metaphor taken from milk* N, 
Cree; To cree wheat or barley, to boillr ieft. ^N« 
^ISreeas. Themeazles. N. 
Creem. Creem it into my hand. Aide it flUy or 

fccretly into my hands. Chcfh. 
,CjiEEM. To creem, to fqyeezc or prefi togetlicr, 

£zm. 
Creii;. a fhort, fquat, dwarfifli man. N. 
Cruel. Very, extremely, as cruel crofs, very crofi, 

cruel fick, very ill. Cornwall. 
Crevin. a hqle, a crack or crevice. 
Crevises. i. e. Eccrcvifcs. Cray-filh. N. 
Cre'wnting. Grunting or complaining. Exm. 
Crib. A kind of rack for holding hay for cows, 

alfo for holding fucking calves. N and S. 
Cribble. Coslrfe meal, a degree better than bran. 
Cricket. A fmall three legg'd ilool, alfb a domeftic 

infed like a grafs^hopper found lo chimneys. N. 

Crick. 
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Cricks and Howds* Pains and ftrairis* H. 
Crimble i'th'poke. To go back from an agre^« 

mcnt, tx> be cowardly. N. 
Crinch. a fmall bitt* Glouc* 
Crinkle. To bend under a weight j alfo to mm* 

pie a thing or wrinkle it. N. 
Critch orCRATCH> A rack* S* 
Crock* An earthen pot* Exm* 
Crock* Soot from the chimney, d pot or kettle* 

iEiTex* To crock, to black any one with 

foot* 
Crockey* a little Scotch coW* N. 
Crom, or Crum, to ftufF^ alfo to put a thihg in A 

place. N* Hence crummy * fat, or well ftuffed* 
Crome. a hook* To crome, to hook any thing* 

Norf* 
CroMe. a fort of" rake with a long handle, ufed 

for pulling weeds out of a drain, after they are cut* 

Norf. and EfTi Dung-crome^ a dtrng-hook ufed 

in unloading it. 
Crones. Old c^es who have loft their teeth* S* 
Cro^^k. The hoife of a rover ; alfo to prate^ N# 
Croodle- To creep clofc together, like chickens 

under a hen. N. 
Crook-lug. A lortg pok with a hook at the end 

of it, ufed for pulling down dead branches of trei 

GIouG* 

Croft. A fmall clo{*e of field. N* 
CRONKiifG. Croaking* N* 
Crotch-tail* A kite. 

V Crowov* 
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Crowdy. (Oatitieal, fcalded with 'water and milted 

I 

up into a pafte N. 
Crowd. A fiddle. Exm. 
Crowdling. Slow, dull, fickly. N. 
Crowe. An iron leaver. *N. 
Crowse. Brifk, lively, jolly. As crowfe as a ticvr 

walhcn-houie. N. 
Crub, or Croitst. A cruft of 'bread, or riftddf 

cheefe. 'Exm, 

Cruchet. a wood pigeon. N. 
Cruel. Very, much. As Crucl-crafs, very pceviih, 

cruel fine, very finely drcffed. DevonQi. 
'Crump. The cramp. Alfo to be out of temper. T^, 
•Crumple. To ruffle, or rumple. N. 
Cruttle. To ft oop down, to fall. *N. 
CuEFiNG. Expounding (applied to a tale.) iE^dn* 
Cuff, An old cufF, an old fellow. 'Mid. 
Cu'LCH. Lumber, ftuff, rubbifti. "Kent. 
CttLL. A fmall filh with a great head, found un- 
der ftones in rivulets, called alfo a bull-head. 

Crlouc. To cull, to pick ^rid chufe.'Kent and Sr 
CutvERs; Pigeons: E5cm. 
Cumber. Trouble. 'N. 

CuN* To cun or con thanks, to give th^tiks. ''S^ 
CuNNiFFLiNG. biffembJing, 'ftatterittg. 'Elm. 
CupALo. A Irnelting^houlc. £)erb. 
^Cup o'Sneeze. a pinch of fnufF. N. 
CusHETS. Wild pigeons. 'Ybrkfli. 
Cutter. To fondfe, or'makc ttiuch of, asr a bct^ 

or goole of her young. 
Cyphel. Houfeleek' 'N^ ^ "^ 
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X-/A.B. A blow. A dab at any thing, .expffft 
at it, perhaps corruption of an adept. N.andS. 
AJifp. a fmall quantity. 

pABfiiT. A fmall quantity, lefs than a dab. 

Glouc* 
Dacker. To waver, ftagger, or totter. Line. 

Dackcr-weath^r, uncertain or unfettled weather. N. 
Dacian. a veflel ufed in Perbylhire,' for holding 

the four oat-cake. Derb. 

• Dad. a lump. Alfo a father. N. 
Daddli. To walk unfteadily like a child. To 

waddle. N. 

Daddock. Rotten wood, touch-wood. GlouCJ 
"Dajfe. To daunt. N. 

• Daffock. a dawken, a dirty ilattern. N. 
,Da^t. Stupid, blodk.ifh, daunted, foolifh. N 
"Dag. Dew. upon the grafs j hepce a woman who 

.has dirtied her clothes with wet or, mire is called 
daggle-tail, corrupted to draggle-tail. Pag-locks, 

locks ofwoolfpoiledbythe dag or dew. S. 

Dag. To dag. To run thick. N. 

pAiRous. Bold. Devonfh. 

D.ALLOP. Apatch.pf^ound ?mongcorn thathw 
Reaped the plough. Alfo tufts of corn where 
dung-heaps have long laid. Norf. and Ef. 

IfANcus. A flattcrn. ■ 
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Daggle, To daggle, to run like a young child 

Devon. 

Dansey-headed. Giddy, thoughtlefs, Norf, & Suf. 

Dapse. Likencfs. The very daplc of one, the 
exaft likencfs in fhape and manner. W. 

Dare. To dare, to pain or grieve. It dares me, 
it grieves me. EfT. 

Paver. To daver, to fade like a flower. Devon. 

DaWjj or Dow. To thrive, to mend, to recover. 
He neither dees nor daws, he neither dies nor re- 
covers. N. 

Daw. To rouze or awake one. I was juft dawed, 
I was juft awakened from a found fleep. N. 

D A.WNT. To fright or terrify j whence daunted.N. 

Dawntle. To fondle. N- 

Dawgos, or Dawkin. A dirty, flatternly wo- 
man. , N, 

Day-tale, or Dattle-man. A day-labourer. 

Yorklh. 

Da YES-MAN. An arbitrator, or umpire. N. 

Dazed-bread. Dough-baked bread. Dazed, 
meat, ill-roafted from the badnefs of the fire. 
A dazed look, faid of perfons who have been fright- 
ened. N. Vs dazed, I am very cold. 

Deaf-nut. A nut, whofe kernel is decayed. N. 

Deafely. Lonely, folitary, far from neighbours. 

• 

Deathsmear. , An undefcribed difordcr, fatal to 

children. Norf. 

Deam. The lanr.c. N#, 

Ds'm. 
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D^V. You flut* Exm. 

Dsar'd. Hurried, frightened, ftunned. Exm. 

D£ARN. Lonely. 

Deary. Little. N. 

Debt. To deet, to wipe and nnake clean. N. 

Deeting. Smearing, plaiftering the ftoveof the 
oven's mouth to keep in the heat. 

Deeave. To ftun with a noifc. N. 

Deeavely. Lovely. N. 

Deedy. Induftrious, notable, Berkft. 

Deft. Little and pretty, neat. Alfoadlive. A 
deft man or thing. N. 

Deftly. Softly, leifurely. N. 

Dec. To deg, to wet or fprinkle water on jv.IealcN. 

Degg-bound. Much fwelled in the bellv. N. 

Dellfin. a low place, overgrown with under- 
wood. Glouc, 

Dench'd. Dainty, finely mouthed, curious. N. 

Dessably. Conftantly. N. 

Desse. To defle, to lay clofe together. To defs 
wool, &c. Alfo cutting a fedion of hay from a 
ftack. N. In Cumb. to put in order. 

Dibble. An inftrument ufed in hufbandry to make 
holes in the earth for fetting beans, &c. 

DiDAL. A triangular fpadc, as fliarp as a knife 5 
called alfo a dag-prick. Norf. andEf. 

Didder, Ditl^er, or Dather. To quake or fliiver 
from cold. N, 

Dig. A mattock. In York&ire they diftinguifli 
between digging and graving ; to dig is. with a 
mattock, to grave with a fpade. D i g ht. 
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DiGHT. To dight, to clean or drds. Dight thtf 

fnivel from your neb. Blow yoUr noifc, Cumb, 
DiGHTED* Dreffed. 

.Dialing, A darling or favorite child* S, 
DiMMET. The duflc of the evening* Exm* 
Din, a horfe. 
' DiNDER* Thunder. Exm, 
DiNDEREx, A thunderbolt. 
DiNDLE, To reel or ftagger from a blow, 
DiNLED or DiNDLED. Staggered, N. 
DiNCH-piCK. A three-graind fork, ufcd for load^ 

ing dung. Glouc. 
DiLVERED. Worn out with watching. Norf, 
Ding. To beat. Ife ding him, 1 Ihall beat him. N. 

To throw with a fling. EC To throw in general, 

Norf, 
Dingle. A fmall clough or valley, between two 

hill$. N« 
DisH-cRADLE, Or CREDLB, z woodcn utenfil for 

wooden difties, much in ufe in the North of En-^ 

gland, commonly made like a cube,.fometimc$ 

like a parallclipipidon. N. 
Dish-meat. Spoon-meat. Kent. 
DiTiNG, Whifpering, N. 
Ditten, Mortar, to ftop up the oven* N. 

« 

DizEN. To drefs. N, Hence bedizened out^, 

over, awkwardly, or improperly dreffed, 
Dizfi. To di?:e, tp put tow on a diftaff, or dreft 

It. K, ■ 

DoAOE, WettiAi a little. N, 

POAft. 
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POAL, Moaey given at a funerd j v. dole. .N» 
POBBY. A fool^ a childilh old man. N. 
Doc IT Y, Docility, quick comprehenfion, GIouc. 
Pock;. A crupper to a* faddlc. Devon, 
J>0DP.9D Sheep. Sh^p without ho/ns, N. 
DoDD. To dodd fliecp, to cut the wool away 

about the tail. 
DoDDfD^ PqdderO, or DopDREp Wh?at. Red 

wlieat without beards. N, 
PoDMAN. Aih^Ur^ail. Si^ehQdm^pd. 
Poke. A deep dint or furrow. Eff. Alfo a fla# 

in a boy*s marble. Norf. 
Pole. A charitable donation. C« Pole q{ land^ 

an indefinite part of a field. N. 
DoLLOURs. The win4 doUours, the wii)d falls or 

abates. K. 

Domel. Stupid. As ftupid as a beetle.. , Qlpuc, 
Don. Do on, or put on, Don your clothes^ put 

on your clothes. Glpuc. 
DoNNAyo^T, or Donnat. j, e. Doe-naught, ^ 

good for nothing, idje per^n. YorkQi, 
PoN|c. A little wettiftj, dampii N. 
Pool, a long, narrow green in g, plowed field, 

with plowed land on each fide of it i a broad balk, 

perhaps a daje or valley, becaufe when ftanding 

corn grows on both fides of it, it spears UKe a v4* 

ky. S. Ufed alfo in the North. 
DoosE. Thrifty, carefylj ^fo cleanly, jthoug^ 

coarfcfy cloatbccU N. 
JJoR^s, Door-poits. Exm, 

D 4 DosoME, 
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PosOME. A healthy dofome bcaft, one that will b« 

content with little, alfo one that thrives, or comes 

on well. Cheflit 
Poss, or Pess. a halTock, ufed for kneeling on 

^t church, Norft Alfb to tofsor pu(h like an 

ox. 

Pother. To totter or tremble, N. 
DouTLER. An earthen di(h or platter. N. 
Pouch. To bathe, • 

Pout. To do out, or put out j as dout the candle, 
'put out the candle. Glouc. 
Pouter, An extinguiflicr. Doutcrs inftruments 

like fnuffcrs, for extinguilhing the candle without 

cutting the wick , N, 
PovETH. It thaws. Exm. 
PovENiNG. A flumber. N. 
Pow. A cake. N. 
PowD. Dead, flat, fpiritlcft. N. 
DowiNG. Healthful. N. 
Dowi,. The devil. Exm. from the Welch. 
DowLEY. Melancholy, lonely. N. 
PowLED. Dead, flat, vapid, not bri(fc. N* 
Down-lying. Juft going to be brought to bed, 

N.. 
PowsE. A blow. A dpwfe in the chops, a blow 

in the face. N. 
PoYiE. To look a doyle, to fquint. Glouc^ 

POYTCHrBACKS. FCHCCS. N. 

PozAND. Pozand leuake^ an old withered look. 

N. 
P'rabbit 
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P'rabbit it, a vulgar cxclaaiation or abbrcvia^ 
tion of God rabbit it, a fooUfti evafion of an oath. 

N. 
Draff, Brewers grains- Cumb. 
Prait, a team of horfes with the waggon or cart. 

Drano. a narrow lane or paflag^. Devonfli. 

Drank. Lclium,. feftuca altera. N. 

Prape. a cow, wbofe n^ilk is dried up, N. A 

farrow cow. 
Drate. To drate, to drawl out one's words. N. 
Drazil. a dirty flut. S. 
Dread. Thread. Exm. 
Dream-hoi;es, The openings left in the walls of 

fteeples, towers, barns, &c, for the adnriiffion of 

light, Glouc. 
Predge. a mixture of oats and barley, now little 
. fown. Norf. and Efi» 
Dree. To dree, to hold out, to be able to\go. 

Dree alfo fignifies long, tedious beyond expcdta-^ 

tion. Likewife a hard bargainer, fpoken of a per- 

fon. Nt In the Exmore dialed it fignifies three 
Pribble. a true dribble, a laborious and diligent 

fervant. N. 
Drill. To drill a man on, to decoy or flatter a 

man into any thing j alfo to amufe with delays. 

S. 
Prinking. A refrefliment between meals, ufed 

by the plowmen, who eat a bit of bread and cheefc 

jipd drink fopie beer, when they come out of the 

* fields. 
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fie)ds> at ten in the mcMnmg, and fix in thci csren^' 

ing* Kent. 
PaoiTs. Rights. Kent Fronn the French, 
Drope. a crow. Yorkfli, 
pjRou. To dry. Exm. 
Drought. The paffage. W. 
Dkqz^. The caodlc droaes, the candle nadts. in 

4 

burning, from a current of air, Kent 
]dftoz£. To melc as a candle. N. 
Drozen. Fond. N. 

pRUM-B^LEpRANB. A dronc I aHb an humble-bee, 

Exm* 
Drumley. Muddy, or thick water. Nv 
1>RUVE. A muddy river. Cumb. 
Dub. A poc^ of water. 
DuBBLER. A plate. CumU 
puftMD. Blunt. Exnti. 

Duck. To duck, or dookj or dive in the water, 

Exnou 
DuDDS. Rags. N. Alfo clothes. W. 
DuDMAN. A fcarecrow, alfo a ragged fellow^ W, 
DuGGED, or DupDED. Dragglc- tailed. Exm. 
Dumb-founded. Perplexed, confounded. N. 
DuMBLEDORE. An humblc, or buncAle-bee. W. 
Punch. Deaf. W. 
DuNGEONABtE. Shrcwd, rakehelly. A diwigcon* 

able body. N. 
Pun NY. Deaf. 
puNT. Stupified, numbed. Norf. How yau 

duotme, faying of amothtr to a crying c*iki. 

Adunt 
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^ durit (h€ep^ one diM mopes abotit^ fitim a dU^ 

order in his head. 
Pitrz'd, or DoRz'0 our. Spoken of com, beaten 

cfut of the ear by the a^tatioa of tfce wind, N. 
DiTRDAM- A great noife or ftift N* 
Puii-cH£SKS. The frame of wood- to* which tll9- 

door hangSt t|ie door^pofts. N« 
PvRK. Gate^-pofts. N, 
Pw^ALtiNG, Talking nonfenfej as if ddirknis* 

£xm, 
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AGER (Aigre) )So«r, or tending t® fownefe, 

(harpj ibmetimes applied to the air* C 
]£ ALD Age. He is tall of his eald^ he is tatl of his 

age. N. 
Eam. Mine earn, my uncle j alfo, generally my 

gofl[ip> compeer, friend. N. 
Earnder, The afternoon. N. 
Earn. To cwdle, toearn as cheefe doth^ Earn-* 

ing rennet or renning, to make cheefe; N. 
Eart. Sometimes. Eart one, eart t'other ,• now 

one, then, the other. Exm. 
Easter. The eafter,the back of the chimney, or 

chimney ftock. N. 
]Easings (of a houfe,) The eaves. N. 

Eath, 
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EaTh, orEiTH. 'Bafy. It is cath to do, it is cafy 
to do. N. 

EcKLE, or Ettle* To aion, intend, or dcfign. ^^. 

EuDER, Fience wood, comnnonly put on the top of 
fences. Norf. and Eff. 

Eppi&h. Roughings. N. Ground whereon wheat 
or other corn has grown the'preccding year j called 
inNorf.andEff.an etchAlfp in thcNorth.after-grafs. 

Efi't-xijiNd, i,e, * Ill-thing, St/ Anthony's fire, 

Exm. 

Eem. I^cifure. I cannot eem, I cannot Ipare 
time, I have no leifure. Qvun. 

Een. The eyes. N. , 

Eever. a corner or quarter of the Heavens* The 
wind is in a cold ecvcr. Cumb, 

Elden. Fewel. Exm. 

EtDER. The udder. N. 

Election. In cleftion, likely. We are in elec- 
tion, to have a bad harveft this year. Norf. 

E'long. Slanting. Exm. 

Ex^e'wn. Eleven. Exm. 

Elding. Wood and fticks for burning. N. 

Else. Before, already. N. 

Ei^LiNce, ' Solitary, lonely. Kent. 

El-mother. a ftep-mother. N. 

Elson. a Ihoemaker's awl. Cumb. 

Elt. To knead. N. Elt or ilt, is alfo a fpaded fow, 

Exm, 

Elvers, Eel's fry, or young eels. Bath. 

Ernful. Lamentable. Kent, 

E$si;. 
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Esse* A(hes. Sheer. the eiTe^ feparate the dcasd 

afhes from the einbers. Cumb. 
EsKiN. A pole or kit. N. 
Ettle. . To .intend. N. 
Ettlement. Intention. N. 
EwN. An oven. N, 
Ewer. An udder. . N* 
EwTE. To pour in, Exm. 
ExEN. Oxen. N. 
Expect- Suppofe. N, 
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Jp AIN. Glad. N. He would fain have gone;| 

he would gladly have gone; 
Falter'd. Revelled, Diflievelled* N. * 
Fantoivie-corn. Lank, or light corn. N. 
Far AND. Difpofition, kind, nature; as, fighting-fa* 

rand, in a fighting humor. N. 
Farn-t^ickled. Freckled. N. 
Farrantly. Neat, cleanly. N. 
Fash. To trouble or teaze. Donne fafh me, don't 

teize me. N. 
Fasting-een, or Evening. Shrove-Tuefday, the 

fucceeding day being Afh-Wcdnefday, the firft of 

the Lenten faft. N* 

Fastino- 



TASTiNO-IT-uEgDAY* Shrovc-TuciHay. Nv 

Fause. • Falfe, cunning, fubtle, N. 

Feaberries. Goofeberries. N. 

Feal, To hide. He that feels can find, N« 

Feald. Hidden. 

Feat. Nafty tafted. 6erks< 

FeausaW. Tafte or moifture- N. 

Feaws. Ragged beggars or gypfics. Northumb* 

Fecxly. Moftly, mod part of* N- 

Fee. To fee, to winnow. Perhaps the feme with 

fey, to cleanfe, fcour or drefs. N. 
Feed. To feed, to grow fat. He feeds furpfizing- 

ly. He is much fed o'late. N. 
Feg. Fair, handfome, clean» N. 
Feg. To feg or fag, to -flag, droop, or tire. N. 
Feit. Neat, dexterous. Afcitfelly, a dextcrpus 

fellow, a dab at any thing, a dead hand« 
Eeitly. Dexteroufly. N. . ' 

Fell. §harp, clever, hot. . N. 
Felly. -A fellow. Derb. 

■ - * 

Fend. To fliifc for. I ha twa bairns jxx fend for. 

Alfo to. take care of, to bc\yire. N, 
Fend able (man t)r woman)Ojac-liat ca^ifihi^^ 

themfelves. N; 
Fending and P<roving. Diipiating, arguing pro 

and com. - C. 
Fest. To fallen, tie, or bind. N. 
.FESTiNG,-or Fa"sting-p£nny. Eameft - napney, 
-given.to fer v;anta when hired, ori;o bind a .bafgairv-J!^-. 
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Fetch, The apparition of a pcrhn living. N. 

Fete. A pretty fete parcel, a middling quantity. 

' Berks. 

Fettle, To fettle, to fet or go abbut any thing; 
to drefs or prepare. To fettle th* tits, tadrefsthc 
hoifes. N. 

Few. To few, to change, N. 

Fey. To fey, or feigh it, to do any thing notably. 
To fey meadows, to cleanfe them. To fey a pond^ 
to empty and cleanfe it from mud* N. 

Figs. Raifms. W. 

Fimble. The female hemp, fboneft ripe and fittcft 
'ibrfpmning, but is not worth half fo much as the 
carle with its feed. Eff. and SulT. The fimble to 
fpin, and thccarle'for his feed. Tufler. 

Fire-flaughts. Lightning, or -the northern 
lights. N. 

"FiTCHOLE. A polecat, fichct, ^or-ficher. E^m. 

Flacket. a bottle, made in fafliionof a barrel. 

N. 

•Flacking-comb. a wide-toothed comb. Ox. 

Flacker. To flutter. N.- 

Flaid. Afraid. N. 

Flan. Broad. A flan-head, abroad^Iarge^head. 

'FtARE. To'Waze. The candle flares, flaring co- 
lours. S. 

Flash. A fupply of water from the locks on the 
Thames, to affift the barges. S* 

Flaun. a ciiftard. N. As fiatas a flounder. 

JPlawter. To faeangty, or afraid. N. 

Flay. 
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Play. To fright. Aflai'd GOxcomb,afelrfulfclio«^rf 

,Fleak£, or F*L AKE. An occafional gate or hurdlcj 

fet up in a gap. N- 
:Fleck'd* Spotted* 
Flew, Fleu, orFtuisH. Walhy, tender, weatc^ 

A flue horfe, one that will not carry flcflij or be in 

good order* N. 
Fuck-a-BaCon* a flitch of bacori* N. 
Flight. A Icolding match* N. 
Flirtioigs. a wanton, fond lafs* N. 
Flit. To remove. Two flittings are as bad a« 

one firci i. e- houfhold goods are as much injured, 

by two removals as by one fire. N*. 
Flizze. To flizze, to fly ofi^. N* 
FtizziNG. Afplinter. N. 
Flowish. I/ight of carriage, immodeft. N. 
Flowry. Florid, handfome, of a good complex- 

, ion. N* 
Flowting. Carding wool to fpin in the mixture* 

Flowter. a fright. N., 
Flowter'd. Aflfrighted. N. 
.Fluck. a flat-fifh. 
Flurch. a plenty, a great many, ufed for things, 

not perfons, as a flurch of ftrawberries. N* 
Flyre. To laugh. N. 

Flyring.' Laughing, fleering, or fneezing. N- 
Flyte. To flyte, or flitc, to fcold or brawl. N* 
FoGGE. Lbnggrafs. N. 

Fout. 
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Foist. Fufty. N. 

FoizoN. Plenty (old Ft.) ElT. and Suff. 

Fold. A fold of ftraw, a Iheaf or bundle of ftrawr. 

Fondly. FooliQiljr. N. 

FdoT-ALE. Beverage required from one entering 
«n a new occupation. N. 

FoREHEET. To foreheet, to predetermine, or de- 
termine againft a meafure. I'll foreheet naught- 
Ijut building kirks and leaping o'er 'urn. N. 

Format. To format, or formel,to befpeak a thing. 

N. 
FoREWoRDEW. Over-run. Forcworden with lice, 
wdirtv N. 

FoRKiN-ROBBm. An ear-wig, fo called from his 
forked tail. N. 

FoRTHSN and FoRTitY. Therefore. N. 
FosspLE. The imprefEon of a horfc's hoof on foft 
ground. Cumb. 

F<5usT. Dirt. Foufty, dirty. Exm. InGlou- 
cefterlhire foufty or fufty is ufed for thirily, 
FouTNART, or FowMART. A polecat or iichefc 

Fra. From. N. 

Frem'd, or Fremt. Far off, not^latcdto, ftrange 
or at enmity with. N. / ^* 

Fresh. A flood, or overflowing of a river. This 
heavyrain will bringdown the fi^lhes. N 

^T^^f^^^u 'f"* ^^"-^'l'i"& in good cafe, 
«afinntrceorbcaft, a thriving tree or beafli n! 

Frist 
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Frist. To truft for a time. N. 

Frith, or Vrith* Underwood, fitfoi* hurdles or 

hedges. W. 
Frough, or Frow. Looie, fpongy, brittle* 

Frough-wood, brittle wood. N. 
Fitow. Brittle. Berks. See Frouoh. 
Fruogan. The pole with which the aflics in the 

oven are ftirrcd. N. 
FRtJNDELE. Two pecks. Nv 
FuDDBR. A load i it relates properly to lead, and 

fignifics a certain weight, viz. eighc pigsj^ or fix* 

teen hundred-weight. N. 
FuKEs. LiOcksofh^r. N. 
Full-stated. Spoken of a leafehold eftaie that 

has three livesf fubfifting on it. Exrti. 
FuRED. Where fured you, whithcf went you. N. 
FusTi LUGGS. A big-boned perfon. Exm. 
FusuM. Handfome. N. 
Fuzz-ball. A fpecies of fungus. N. 
FuzzoN^ orFtrZEN^ Nourifiitnent, provifion fop 

a family. N. 
Fy-LOAN, A word ufed to call home cows to h^ 

milked. N. 
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AD. A long ftick^ a goad, a hunting *gad. 
Gain. Convenient, cheap. That field JRes gaiit 
for me. 1 bought that horfe pretty gain. Norf. 

Gaii^-cope* 
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0Am.e6^H. to 80 c^ofs a fidd, tht neai^ft ^ay 

to meet with fomething, S> 
Gainest-waV. Theneareftway* N. 

Gairn. A garden. Kent* A hop-gairn, a plan- 
tation of hopSk 

Gaiibclbar. a tub of wort. N. 

Gale, or Guilj-fat. The vat in which the beer is 
wrought u|). N. 

Galb, or GyitE-0»H» A tun*diih ufed in brew, 
ing. N. 

Gali. An <Ad bull^ cafttated, Hahts. 
GAtLiER. To ftand a gallier, to fight. Glouc. 
GallowaV. a horfe under fifteen hands high.k 
and ufed in general for aU forts of horfes» 
Gallied. Frightened, Exm. 
Gallibagger. a bug»-bear. Exm» 
Gauument. a great fright. Exm. 
Galls. Sand-gaUs, fpots of fand through which 
the water oozes. Norf. and Suf. 
GAtLy-LAKbs. Lands fuU of fand-galfa. 
GALLy.»AMK» The iron bar in chimnies on which 
the pot-hooks or rckans hang, a tramnwL N, 
GAjiE-LKGv A lame leg. N. . 

Gammbrbll. The fmaU of tht teg. Exm. 
Gan. Imperatire mood of the verb to go. N. 
Ga»o, orG'ENDBR. Go yonder. Eim. 
Ganny. a turkey, Exm. 

Ga'o'wivo. Chiding. Exm. 

Cancrjli., or Ganobrili.. A toad. R 

^^ GAttg, 
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Gang. Row, fet, or company'; as of tc*th,^ 
fheeps' trotter, rogues, &c. in which fcnfe it is 
ufed all over England. 

Ga n g . To go/ to walk. Gang your gait. N. 

Gangway. A thorough-fare, entry of paffage, 

Kent. 

Gannerhead. a ftupid pecfon, a dunce. S. 

Gapesnest. Arareefliew, or fine fight. Exm. 

Gare-brain'd, or Hare-rrain*d. Hcedlefs. 5/ 

Gare. To caufe or force. I'll gar, or gare him 
to do it, rU force him to do it. Noi thumb, and 

Scots. 

Garth. A yardj a backfide, a croft. A church- 
garth, a church-yard j aftock-gaith, a rick-yard. 
Alfo a hoop, or band. N. 

Garn. Garner. Berks. 

Garzil. Hedging-wood. N; 

Gaster. To ftartle, fcarc, or affright fuddenly; 

Eff. 

Gate. A way or path. Gang thy gate, get you 

J gone. N. A Tea-gate, a way into the fca through, 
rocks or cliffs. Kenoi 

Gattle-head. a forgetful perfon. S. • 

Gavelock. An iron bar to make holes for fixing: 
ftaloes. N. 

Gauls. . Void fpaces in coppices. Eff. and Suff, 

Gaulish-hand. The left hand. N. 

Gauntry. That on which beer-barrels are fet in 9^ 
cellar^ a beer- ft all. N. 

Gawby. a dunce, fool>.or. blockhead. N. 

Gawky* 
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Gaai^y. Awkward j generally ufed to fignify a 

tall, awkward perfon. N. 
Gawm. To underftand. I dunna gawm ye, I 

don't- underftand you. Hence, poffibly,, gawm- 

tion, or gumption, underftanding. N, Alfo 

fineared over, as his face all gawm'd over. 
Gawming. Awkward, lubberly. N. . ^. 

Gawn, orGoAN. A gallon. Chelh. 
G AWTs and Gi lts. Hog-pigs and fow-pigs, N. 
Geazon. , Scarce, hard to procure; Eff. 
Gee/d* Gave. Exm. 
Gfer. Furniture, utenfils, harnefs. To gcer or 

gear, to drefs 5 fnugly geered, neatly drefled. N. 

Doftor's geer, apothecary's drugs. Norf. 
Gehe^ie Cheese; Very poor cheefe, frooi which 

moft of the creann has been taken away. Eff.&Suf* 
Ghern* a garden. Berks. 
Glo/wering, or JoweUing. Quarrelfome. Exm. 
Gibbon. A nut-hook, N. 
Gib-staff. A quarter-ftafF. N. 
Giddy. Mad with anger. N. 
GiFF-OAFF, Unpremeditated difcourfe, GifF-goff 

makes good fellow(hip. N, 
GiGLET-. A laughing girl. N, 
Gilders. Snares. N« 
Gill. A river or brook. S, 
GiLL-HouTER. An owl. Chcih^ 
GiMMER-LAMB. Anewe^lambj alfo a two years 

old flieep. N. 
GiN/GjED, or Tinged. Bjjcwitched. Exm. 

E 3 Gelt- 
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Gelt^GiMmerv a barren cwc, N^ • '' 

Geose^ or Ghos£-cR£E, a hut to put gcefb in^ 

Gibbet, A great cudgel^ fuch a$ arethrowi^at 

trees to beat 4own the fruitf S. 
GiK. l£. N, 

GiNT, or Jynt, joint. £xm« 
GiRRED. Draggle«> tailed, Exn^. 
Glad {fpoken of doors, bolts^ &c» that gofmooth- 

ly or eafily) This bolt is glad, or moves gladly. 

GLAbE, or Gi,ead# AkitCt N^ 

Glaive. A fword or bill. S. French glaive. 

Glafe. pr GLAVEt Smooth^ A glavcring fell0W| 

9 fmpoth-tongued, or flattering fcljow, N, 
Glam. a wound or fore, Exm. 
Glea, or A Glea. Crooked. N. 
Glent. To make a figure, N, 
GtiFF. A fright. N, In CheQiirc it is ufed to 

iignify a glympfe, or tranfient view i as I got a gliff 

of himf 

Gl I M. To look afkance, 
Glise, a great furprize. N. 
Glob'd TO, Wedded to, fond of. Chefbr 
Glop. To flare. Chefli. 
Glotten'd. Surprized, ftartled. Chelht 
Glum. Gloomy, fuUen. Norf, 
Glowing. Staring* Exm^ 
Glowr. Tq ftare, or overlook, N# 
Gliimpikq* fSuJlen^ or fgiar Ipoking, Exm* 

Gfey»?# 
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jGlybe; To glybe or gibe, to fcold or regroach. N; 
Gob. The mouth. N, Gift of the gob, facility 

of fpeech. 
Gob-string. A bridle j keep a hand on the gob- 

ftring, keep a tight rein. N. 

ijOBBiN. I ^ greedy clownifli pcrion. N. 

GOBSLOTCH, J 

Go-cab. A vulgar oath. N, 

GoDs-GOOD. Yeft. Norf. 
' GoFFJz, A nmow of hay or corn* Eflex* 

GoMERiLL. A filly fellow. 

Goods. Cattle, Derb. 

GooDDiT. Shrove-tide. N. 

GoEL, or GoL]?. Yellow, Eflex & SufF. 

GoLEi or Goal. Big, full, florid, it is faid of 
rank corn, or grofs, that the Jeaf blade or ear is 
gole J fo of a young cockrel, when his comb and 
gills are red and turged with blood, that he is 
gole. 

Gohu A hand or fiftj give me thy goll. Var. 
. GoR. Mirey, dirty. N. 

Goss. Furze. Kent. Called in the North gbrfe. 

GoTEt A water paflage. N. 

GoTHARD. A foolifh fellow, N. 

GoppisH. Proud, tefly, petiflij apt to take ex* 
ceptions. N, 

GoTCH, A ftone jugg with a belly ; a gotch gut- 
ted fellow, a fat, or great belly'd fellow. Norf. 

GouLANS. Corn marigolds, N. 

GowK. A fool, alfo a cuckoo. N. 

GOWPING. 
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. GoyrpiNo, or a Gopp«n-full. As much df any 
* thing as can be held in both hands. N. 
GowTS. Drains. S. 
GowL. The gum of the eye. N. 
GoYSTER. To laugh aloud. Xent. A goyftering 

lafs or girl, a romp, or tomboy. 
Grain, or Grane. To choak. S. 
Grain Staff, a quarter ftaff with ^ fhort pair of 

tini^s at the end, called grains. S. 
Grand. Very, grand-crafs, very much out of 

temper. Grand-rich, very rich. Kent. 

Grath, Affured, confident. N. 

Grattjn. Stubble, a bean, oat, or wheat gratten. 

Kent. 
Grjjawt. a fmall worth. N. 

Griathly. Handfomdy. N, 

Greeds. The ftraw to make dung in a barton. 

Kent. 

GREEiir-DRAKE. The May-fly, of which trout 
arc peculiarly fond. N. 

Green-swerd. Grafs, turf. $. 

Grees. Stairs or fteps. N. 

Greets. The grain of oats. N. 

Grey^bird. Athrulh. S. 

Grey-parson. a layman who owns or rents the 
tythes of a parifli. Norf. Grey of the morning, 
twilight, from d^y-break to clear lights S, 

GRiPDLEf A gridiron. Exm. 

Griet. To grieit, to weep. N. 

Grip, or Grip5» A little dicch, Nt 

Grip, 
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Grip. To grip, to bind fhcaves. Berks. ^ 

Grxp-yort, A feat of green clods or turf, fup-. 
(jRip-YARD. > ported by twilled boughs Churlcd 

wife) and generally made round Ihady trees. N, 
GripfV. a clafped or clench'd hand. N, 
Grit. Saad. N. 
Gi^izzEN. The ftairs. Suffolk. 
Grizzling. Laughing, or fmiling. 
GRizztE-DEMUNDY. A laughing fool, one that 

grins at every thing. Exm. 
Grosers. Goofeberrics. N. 
Groop. a place for holding cattle, a iheep*peB« 

Groove, A mine. Derb, 
Groovers, Miners. Derb. 
Grounh-sill, The threfliold of a door. C^ 
Grout. Wort of the laft running. N. 
Grow. I grow, I am troubled. N. 

Growze. To growze, to be chill before tbc 

beginning of an ague fit; N. 
Groyne. A fwine's fnout. N. 
Gry^ To gry, to have a flight fit of the ague, 

to have the ague hanging on a perfon. N. 
GuBB. A pandar, or go between. Exm. 
Gullets. Jacks. N. 
Gullet. The arch of a bridge. Devon, 
Gully. A common knife, N. 
Gully-mouth. A fmall pitcher. Dev. 
Gun. a flaggonfor ale. N. 
GvRP o'lavghjng, a fit of laughter. N. 

Gurst. 
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GiTRT. Great Exm, 

Guttering^ Eating greedily, gmtleing, Fxm, 
QwiLL. To dazzle 5- fpoken of the eyes. Chefti, 
tJozzAN. An old wig grown yellow with age an4 
wearing. Cprn, 



^T^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^» 
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• J7X A C K. A pick-axe, a mattock made only 

with one end, and that a broad one, N. 
Hacker. To ftutter, S, 
Hadder. Heath or ling. N. 
|iAD-LdoNT-REAN. The gutter, or diviGon bc^ 

tween the head lards and others, N. 
Haggage. a flattern. Exm, 
Haggis, or Haggass. The entrails of a Iheep 

minced with oatmeal, and boiled in the ftomach 
' or paunch of the animal. Northumb. & Scot, 

To cool ones haggafs, to beat one foundly, 
Hag, or Haggus, The belly. N. 
Haggenbag. Mutton or beef bak'd or boU*d iif 

pye cruft, Cornw. 
Haggles. It haggles, it hails, N. 
Haghbs. Hawes. 

^AG-woRMS. Snakes of all kinds. York$^ 
Haister. The fire place, "Shfop^ 
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Haks^ To fneak, or loiten N, 
HallUlash. a great blaze, N; 
Halzening, Predifting, the worft th4t (Janhappeiif 

Hammil. a village. N, 

Han. I hanj I have. N. 

Hand, Holdg ftay, hand your how!. N, 

flANjE, or Hange. The head, heart, liver an4 

lights of any animal, called in Sorwerfctfeirc tkf 

purtenance* Exm,. 

Hantick. Frantick, Exm, 

Hantle. Much, many, N. 

Panty. Wanton, unruly, rcftive| fpol^en of a horie 

N, 

Happe, To cover for warmth. N, Alfp to, 
encourage or fet on a dog. N, 

Harden, The market harden^, h e. things grow 
dear. N. 

Hare. Her, ufed alfo for Ihe. Exm^ 

JiAj^jFF and Cat^hweed. Ooofe greafe, aparinc. 

Harl. a mill. N, 

Harn. Coarfe linen. N, 

H ARREST. , Harveft. Exm, 

Harr. To fnarllike an angry dog. N. 

HARilLYr-GAWD. A rigflby, a wild child. N. 

Harle, To harle a rabbit; to cut and infinu- 
iate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, (qr tipf 
purpofe pf carrying it on a ftick. W^ 

HART-eLAVEH, Melilot, N, 
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Hask. Dry, parched. N* 

Haspat, or H ASPEN AL-L AD. A youth between 

. man and boy, 

Hattock. a fhock of corn, containing twelve 
fheaves, N. , 

Havance. Manners, . good behaviourv Dev, . 

Haver-meal. Oatmeal. N. 

HAVERr BREAD. Oat bread. N. 

Havy-c Avy . Urideternciincd, wavering, (habe 
cave) doubtful whether to accept or rejeft a thing, 
Nottingham. 

Hause, or Hose. The throat. N* 

Hauste, or HosTE. A dry cough. N. 

Hawchamouth. One that talks indecently. Ex. 

Hawthern. A kind of hitch, or pin cut out in 

an ereft board, to hang a coat on, or the like. 

,Exm. 
Hazes. It hazes, it mizzles, or rains fmall rain. 

N. ' 
Hose, or Hawze. To hug or embrace. N. 
Head. Face, I told him to his head, I rold him 

to his face. Berks. 
Heal. To cover. Berks. 
Heald. To pour out, to heald the pot. N. 
Heck. The door, alfo a latch. Steck the heck, 

pull the latch. A heck is likewife a rack for cat- 
tle to feed in. N. 
Heckle. To heckle tow, to drefs it. N. 
Heckler of Tow. N. 
Helder. Rather, preferable to. N. 

Helm«. 
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Helm, a hovel. N, . , . 

Heloe, or Helow. Baftiful N. 

Hemmel. a fold. N. 

Hen-bawks. a hen-rooft, from the bawks of. 

which it confifts. Vide bawks. N. 
Henn. To henn, to throw. Exm. 
Henting. a clowniih fellow. N. 
Heppen, or Hepley. Neat, handfome. N. 
Hetter. Eager, earneft, keen. N. 
Hewstring. Short-breathed, wheezing. Exm. 
HiGHT. Called. ^. 
Hill. To cover. A bed-hilling, a quilt or cover- , 

let. N. * • 

Hind. An hufbandry fervant. N. • 

Hind-berries. Rafpberrids. N. 
Hine. Of a while, 'ere longi q. d. behind, or a;f- 
.terawhile. N. 
Hinge. The liver and pluck of a fheep for dog^s 

meat. W. 
Hinny. My honey. , A term of endearment ; as 

my honey bairn, my fweet child. N. 
Hipping-hawd, or hold. A place where people 

ftay to chat in when they are fent on an errand, a 
.loitering place. * N. 
HippiNGS. Clouts for infants. N. 
Hitch. To move, or walk. Norf. 
Hither and yon. Here and there, backwards 

and forwards. N. 
Hob, or Hub. The back of the chimney. To 

HOBBIL. 
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hiakc a hob, t6 make a falfe ftep Tprobably hendffi 
to hobble. N. 
HoBBiL 1 A natural fool, i blockheacf^ 

HoBGOBBtN. y T^i 

HoBBGOBLiN. An apparition, fairy or fpirit. N. 

HoBTHRusT. or rather Hob o T^riuRsr. A Ipirit, 
fuppofed to haunt woods only. N. 

ttoBBETY-rtoy* Neither man nor boy, a young 
man between both. N. 

HoB-KOB. ffometirries pronounced hab-nab) at a 
venture, raftily. N. ' 

Ho.To ho for anything,to long (ot any thing.Berks, 

Hoggets* Hog-colts, colts of a year old. Hants* 

HoLLEN. The hoUen is a wall about two yands 
and an half high, ufed in dwelling-houfes to fe^ 
cure the family ffoiti the blafts of wind rufhing in 
when the heck is open j to this will, on that fide 
next to the hearth, is annexed a fcofice or Ikreen of 
wood or ftone. 

HoiT. An awkward boy. N. 

Hole. Hollow, deep. An hole-deep, a deep diHtj 
oppofed to ihallow. N» 

HoLy-By*-zoNT. A ridiculous figure* N. 

Hoo. He ; but in the north-weft parts of Efigland 
moft frequently ufed for fhe« 

HooLY. Tenderly. N. 

Hoop. A meafure, containing a peck. Of a quar- 
ter of aftrike. N. 

Hoppet. a little bafket, chiiefly for holding (ted* 
corn, worn by the hufbandmen, in fowing, at their 

backs^ 



backs, whence a man with protuberant buttackf 
)S compared to a man accoutcred with a hoppcf, 
and ftiled hoppct-arfed, vulgarly hopper-arfed. 

HoppY. To hop or caper. Exm. 

Horry. Mouldy, perhaps from hoary. Exm* ' 

H6RSE-KN0PS. Heads of knapweed; N. 

HouT. A negative, as nay. N. 

House. The houfe, the room called thehall. N, 

HousE-i»LACE. The common room in a farm- 
houfe. N. ^ 

HousEtr. Houfes. Berks. Saxon. 

Hover. To ftay or ftop. N. Alfo to pack 
lightly, in order to defraud in meafure. The hop-^ 
pickers in Kent, who are paid by the baflcet, lay 
them lightly in for that purpofe, this is called ho* 
Vering them. 

Howdy. A midwife. N. 

Howking. Digging. N. 

HowLET, An owl. 

HozEE. To be badly off. Exm. 

Hubbleshew. a riotous affembly. N* 

HucK-MucK. A little tiny fellpw (thick flubbed) 

£xm# 

H vcKSHEENs. The hocks or hams. Exm. 

Huff. Light pafte, enclofing fruit or meat whilft 

ftewing, fo called from its huffing or puffing up in 

the operation. This pafte is generdly made with 

yeaft. Glouc. 

HuLVER. Holly. Norf» 

Hure« 
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MuRB. Hair. N. ' 

Hushing. Shuffling and Ihrinking up ones AouU 
ders. Exm. ^ 

HuTHERiKiN-LAD. A ragged youth, between boy 

and man. Durham. 
Hyle. Twelve fheaves of corn. W* 
HypE. To hype at one, to make mouths at, or 

affront one. An ox apt to pufli with his horns is 

faid to hype. N. 
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Jack. Haifa pint. Yorkfli. 
♦ Jack- SHARP -NAILS. A prickle-back, called alfo, 

in Middlcfex, a ftricklc-back. Derb. 
jACK-o-tEGS. A clafp knife. N. 
Jacket-a-wad. An ignis fatuus. E)nrt. 
Jag. a parcel or load of any thing, whether on i 

man's back, or in a carriage. Norf. 
Jannock. Oaten bread, made into great loaves. 

J ARR. The door ftands a-jarr, i. e. the door ftands 
halftjpen. Norf. 
Jastring. Sec Gaftering. N. 



JOB 

Jaum (of the door or window.) The door-poft, 
or fide-front of a window. N. From jamb, leg, 

tccLES. Ificcles. -N. 

Ice-bone. A rump of beef, Norf. 

Jenny-crudle. a wren. S. 

Jenny-hulet, or Howlet, An owl. Yorkfli, 

Tfakins., In faith, an aflcveration. N. 

Jill, or Gill. A pint. Yorklh. 

Jill. To j ill, to reproach, N. 

Ilt, or Elt. a fpaded fow. Exm. 

JiMMERS. Jointed hinges. N, 

Inder (India.) An inder, a great quantity. He 
is worth an inder of money. I have laid an inder 
of loads of gravel in my yard. Norf. 

Ingle. Fire or flame. N. 

Innom-Barley. Such barley as is fown theftcopd 
crop after the ground is fallowed, 

Ing. a common pafturc or meadow. N, 

Inkling. A defire. N, 

Insense. To make a man underfiand a thing. I 
could na infenfe him, I could not make compre-^ 
hend it. 

Intbumxtting. Thcague. N. He has gotten 
an intermitting, 
i Inwards, The inwards of a hog, the entrails, chit- 
terlings, &c. Glouc. 

J-OB. A piece of labor, undertaken at a ftated price. 

Norf. 

Jobber. A fmall quantity, commonly of hay. or 
iftraw* Hampfh.Called in GloucefterOiire Jobbel. 

F Joist. 
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Jois-^f. Suronjcring ca^tlc^ ftona agifte. N. 
Jouj^ Gqat. a great coa^* N, 
Jounce. A jolt, or (hake. A jouncing trot, a hard 
rough trot. Nprf. 
Ire. Iron. Berks. 
Irn.in.o, R^no?t. N;. 
IsE, £es, IcH. L Devonib* 
JuRNUT. An earth-nut, buljbo caftanuip, N, 
Ju-uM. Empty. N. 



JCv^ 



JVALE, or KEAL. Pottage. N. 

Kale-pot. Pottage-pot. N. 

Kazzardl Y. Unlucky. Kazzardly cattle^ cattte 

fubjefl to cafualties or death. N. 
KedIge. To fill onefelf with meat. N. 
Kedgebelly, a glutton. I^. 
Kee. Kine or cows. Exm. <:^!^ 

Keeve* a large veffel to fcrmeiB li^j^actf^ hi. 

/ Devonlh. 
Keil. a keil of hay, a codkof hay* N« 
Kelks. a beating, blows^ L gave hiqitwaor^ 

three good kclks. Alfo the rowe of a fifh. N. 
££MM£L^. or Kemlin.. A pOModering tub. Nv 

KUL 



It I N 

It-^N. To know, as alfo to obferve at a diftance% 

1 ken him afar off. N. Out of ken, outof dgkt. 
Kenning. A meafure. N. 
Kenspeckeo. Markcdjor branded for diftindlion* 

N. 
Kep* To reach, or heav<, ^% being ready to vo- 

nnit. AUq to catch a ball N* 
Kep. a cap. £xm^ 
ICeppen. To hoodwink. N. 
XEAFtNO. Finding faulty carping^ Exniw 
Kern-baby. An image drelTed up with corn, car* 

riqd before the reap«-s to their mcU-fuppcr, or har* 

veft hom«. N. 

Keslop. The ftomacb of a calf, N* 
KfiStER, Chriftophcr, N» 
Kesmas. Chriftmas. Nv 
Kettx. Nafly^ A ketty cur^ a tiafty, ca* dirty 

fellow. N. 
Key-beer* Ale, ot a better fort of beer, kept un- 

der lock afid key« Kent^ 
KiCKLE, or Kittle. Uncertain, fickle^. N^ 
Kid. A fmall faggot of br^^w<^« N>. 
KiLPs. Pot-hQoks. N. 
KiMXEL, orKEMUN^ A powdcringtub. N> 
Kind. Imimftcei N% 
Kink. Laughter. To kink, as fpoketi of child* 

rcn, when their breaoh is long flopped, through 
eager crying or laughing. Hence the kink*cough, 
called alfo the chia-cough., N% 

J? 2 Kit. 



LAB 

Kit, a milking pail, like a churn, with two ears 

and a cover. N. 
Kitchen. To kitchen, to ufc thriftily. N. 
KiTTE-PACKS, A kind of buflcins. 
KitTLE. To tickle. N. 
KiTTtEiSH. Tickleifli. N. 
KiTLiNG. A young cat or kitten. N. 
KiveI. Quoth I. N. 
Klutsen. To (hake. N, 
Knack. Tofpeak finely, or afFeftedly. N. 
Knigittle-man. An aftive, or (kilful man. N. 
Knor, orKNURER.Afliort, ftubbed,dwarfifti nian. 

Metaphor from a knot in a tree. In the South wc 

ufe the diminutive knurle in the fame fenfe. 
Knoll. A little round hill, the top of a hill or 

mountain. N. 

Knucher. To giggle, to chatter. Surrey. 
Kony-thing. a fine thing} perhaps canny. See 

canny. ' N. 
Kuss. Akifs. N. 
Kye. Cows. N. 
Kyrk. Church. N. 
Kyrk-m aster. Church- warden. N: 



x^. 



j\j ABB. A blabb, one that cannot keep afe- 

, cret. Exm. 

L^cke:^* 



L A T. 

Lackeb. To be wanting from home. Exm. 
l^AD, A boy, youth, or young man. N. 
Lagger. a narrow ftrip of ground. Glouc, 
I^AiER. Soil, dung. EfT. andSufF. 
La IT. To feek anything hidden. N. 
Laxe. To play. From the Saxon l^ikan. 
Lake-wake. Watching a dead body. N. 
Lamps'd. Lamed, or hurt. Exm. 
Land. A divifion in plowing. N. 
Land, or Lant. Urine. To lant or leint ale, 

to put urine into it to make it ftrong. N* 
Laneing. They will give no laneing, i. e. they 

will divulge it. N. 
Langot (of the flioe) The ftrap ot the fhoe. N. 
Lape. To walk awkwardly. N. 
Lare, or Lair. Learning, fcholarfhip. N. 
Lare.- a quagmire, N. 
Largess. A bounty. The reapers in Eflex and 
Suffolk alk ali paffengers for a largefs, and, when 
any money is given to them, all Ihowt together lar- 
gefs, largefs. 

Lass. A girl, or young woman. N. 

Laster, or Lawter. Thirteen eggs to fet a ben. 
Alfo the coming in of the tide. N. 

Lat. Slow, tedious, Alfo a latch. N. 

Latching. Infefting. N. 

Late. Slow. N. 

Lathe. A barn. Alfo eafe or reft. N. 

Lathing. Entreating, invitation. Dunna look 
for lathing, don't want entreating. N. 

F 3 Lathed . 



LEE 

Lathed and overbelathed. Strongly prefled, or 

entreated over and aver. Ufed alfo in theExmoro 

dialed. 
Lave. The lave, the remainder, or leaving, N, 
Lawn. An oj^ fpace in the midft of a wood. N, 
Lawful, Oh lawful cafe, an interjeftion. pcrb. 
Lazy, Naught, bad. 
Le-ach. Hard-work, which caufes le-achcin the 

workmens joints, frequently ufed by the northern 

miners. K* 
Leak. Tpo play like children. N. 
Lbadden, or Lidden. A noife^ or din. N. 
Lean. To lew nothing, to conceal nothing. Nn 
Lear. To learn^ N. 
Leary, Enopty. Dorfetfti. 
Lease. A cow-leafe, cow-pafture, W. Perhaps, 

lees. Alfo a fmall piece of ground of two or three 

acres. Eff. and SufF. 
Leath, Ceafing, intermifllon ; as no leath of pain, 

no internniflion from pain. N. 
Leather. To beat. TU leather you heartily. 

N. 
Leasjng. Picking up the corn left by the reapers, 

&c. called in fbme counties gleaning. Glouc. 
Leck-qn, Pour on more liquor, N, Perhaps 

from leek, N. 

Leegqing, Waddling, 

JL,eech-way. The path in which the dead ^rc car- 
ried to be buried, Eim, 

Leer. 



LIT 

Leer. Empty. Wilts. A leer waggon, an empty 
waggon, in the Exmore dialeft, leery.* 

]Lei:thwaice. Limber, pliable. l4. 

Leits. Nomination to offices in eleftiort, often 
ufed in Archbifhop Spotfwood's Hiftojry. N. 

Lestal. Saleable, that weighs well in hand, thit 
Is heavy in lifting. N. 

Lib. To lib, to caftrate. A libbe, a ibw-gelder. 

k 

Lick, To beat. N. andS. 

LiEVER. Rather. N. From the SaxOn. 

Lie. To lye. Lig ye down there, l^e down 
there. N. 

L . BERS. Thills or fhafts. Berks. 

LiMMERS. A pair of (hafts. Alfo an epithet, mean- 
ing bafe, low. N. 

LiNCH-PiN, or Inch-1»in. The penis of a ftag. 

Shropfh. 

LiNCHt A hamlet, generally on the fide of a hill. 

Glouc, 

Ling. Heath, hethcr. N,' 

Lingey. Lumber. N. 

Links. Saufages. Suff. 

iLiPiN. To forewarn. S. 

LiPPEY. Moift, wet, a lippey feafon, of r round. 

LiTH. Limber. N. 
LiTHER. Lazy> idle, flothfiil. N, 
Lite. A.* lite, a few, or little. N. 
Lite on. To lite on, to rely oki N. 

F 4 li-iT. 
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Lit. To colour or dye. 

LiTHiNo. Thickening of liquors* N. 

LiTTEN, or Litem. A garden. N. The church- 

litten, the church-yard. N. and S. 
LiTToqKS. Rags and tatters. Berks. 
Loblolly. An odd mixture of fpoon-meat. Exm. 

Onboard of the (hips of war, water-gruel is called 

loblolly, and the furgeon's fervant or mate the lob- 

lolly boy. 
Lock! An exclamation of furprizej as, what I 

hey-day ! Exm. 
LoE. A little round hill, or a great heap of ftones. 

LoFF. Low. Exm. 

LoMEY. A fpoiled child. Devonfli. 

Long. Great; as a long price. 

LoNG-CRippLE, A-vipen Exm. 

LoNNiNG. Lame. N* 

LoNT-FiGs. Fig^, Berks. 

Look. A fmall quantity. N, 

LoozE. A hog-ftye. Exm. 

Lop. A flea. N. 

Lope. Leaped, the perfeft tenfe of leap. N. 

LoppERD-MiLK. Sour curdled milk. A lopperd 

flut. N- 
LossET. A large flat wooden dim, not much un-* 

like a voider. ^ N. 
LouKiNG. Gawky, awkward. N. 
L^L^STREE. To louftree, to work hard. Exni, 
Lout. A heavy, iclle fellow.. N. 

Lowe. 



L Y T 

Lowe. Flame, A lillyJowe, or ballibleiz, a 

comfortable blaze. To make a lowe, to ftir the 

fire in order to make it blaze. W. 
Lowing* Piling up one thing on another. Exm. 
LowK. To weed. To lowk corn, perhaps to look 

for and take out the weeds. N. 
LowT. To cringe, or bow down the body:. They 

were very low in their lowtings. N. 
LowN, or Loon. A vulgar ruftic, aheavyftupid 

fellow. N. 
LuFE. The open hand. N. 
LuGGS. Ears. N. 
LuGG. A pole or perch. Alfo ufed in Gloucef- 

terfliire for any long pole. 
LuM. A woody valley. N> 
Lumper. To Humble. A lumpering horfe, a 

ftumbling horfe. W. 
LuN, orLEWE. Under cover, or (heltcr. Under 

the lun or lewe of a hedge. W. 
LuNG-SADLE, Or SETTLE. A loDg form, with a 

back and arms, ufually placed in the chimney cor- 
"" Hereof a farm-houfe. N . 

LuNGEOus. Spiteful, mifchievous. ^Derb.&Leic. 
LuNDGE. To lean on any thing. Exm. 
Lure. A fore on the hoof of a cow, cured by cut- 

ing it cro^-ways. W. 
Lymptwipo. a Lapwing. Exm. . 
Lyte, ^i-XiGHT. A few. 
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j[VX AS* -^ flattern. To mab, to driefs in a cafe- 
lefs, flatternly manner/ N. 

Maddle. To be fond of. She maddles after tha^ 
fellow. She is fond of that fellow. N. 

^AiN. Very. Main good, very good. Alfo the 
chief, madam's the main ; i. e. madam is thechi ef 
or ruler. C. 

Make. A match or equal. N. 

Maker LY. Tolerable. N. 

Make-weight. A fmall candle thrown in to com- 
plete the pound. N. 

Mabbiers. Chickens. Cornw. 

Malls. The meafles. Exm. 

Mam-sworn. Perjured. N. 

Mantle. To embrace kindly. N. 

Marl. A marvel or wonder. Exrh, 

Harrow. A fellow, or companion. Exm. This 
pair of gloves or j(hoes are not marrows j- i. e. are 
not fellows. N. 

Martlemass-ibeef. Beef dried in the chimney 
like bacon,ro called, becaufe it is ufual to kill the 
beef for this purpofe about the feaft of St, Martin, 
November the eleventh. EIT. and Suff. 

Mass. Acorns. (Maft.) Exni. 

Mauks, Makes, Maddocks. Whims or ijiag* 

gots. N, 

Mauls. 



MEN 

Mauls. Mallows. N, 
Maund. a hand-ba(ket with two lids. K. 
MAimDY. Abufive, feucy. Hence maundering, 

Glouc, 
Mauk, or Mors. A root. A ftrawbcrry-maur, 

or nnore, fee more, Glouc, Perhaps hence the 
word mored for rooted. 
Mawks, Maggots> allbaflatterm N, 
Maz'o^ or Mazed. Mad. Exnf). A mazed 

manj a crazy, or madman. 
Mazarps. Black cherries. Glouc. 
Me A UGH. My meaughj my wife's brother, or 

fitter's hufband. 
Meedless. Unruly. N. 
Meer. a ridge of land between different properties 

in a common field. Glouc. 
Mete, or Meat. Meafure» N. 
Meeterly.Meetherly, Meederly. Handfome- 

ly, modeftly. N. 
Mej.l, or Maul. A wooden mallet or beetle. 

Mell-supper. a fupper and merry-making, 
dancing, &c, given by the farmers to their fervr 
^nts on the laft day of reaping the corn, or harveft* 
home. N. 

Melsh. Modeft, damp, drizzling. Melfh wea^ 
ther. N. 

Meney. a family, frona the ancient French word 
?pefnie, 

M£NSfULL« 



M I N 

Mensefull. Comely, graceful, creditable, N. 
Mess. By the mcfs, by the mafs. An oath. Derb. 

I 

-. _ ^ ^^d Lane, 

Met. a ftrike, or four pecks. N. 

Mews. Mofs. Exm. 

Mews. A general name in London for ftables, 
from the Mews at Charing Crofs, formerly the 
place where the King's hawks, as well as horfes 
were kept. 

Michers. Thieves, pilferers. Norf. 

MicKLE. Much. N. 

Midden/ A dunghill. N. 

Midge. A gnat. N. 

MiLKNEssE. A dairy. N. 

Mill-holms. Watery places about a milWam. 

N. 
MiLNER. A nniller. N. 

MiMMAM. A bog. Berks. 
Mm, or Men. Them. e. g. put min up j i. e. 
put them up. Exm. - 

Mint. To mint, at a thing to aim at it, or to 
have a defire for it. N. In the Weft it is aifo ufecj 
to fignify refembling ; a do mint the veather o'un 
morrally, he refembles his father greatly. 

Ming. To ming at one, to remind, give warning, 
or allude to a thing. N. 

Ming wort. Wormwood. N. 

MiNGiNATOR. One that makes fret-work. It is 
a ruftic word, ufed in fome parts of Yorkfliire, cor- 
rupted, perhaps, from engine. 

MiRE. 
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Mire-bank. A reparation. Norf. 

Mire- DRUM. A bittern. Norf. 

MiscREED. Defcried. N. 

MiSTECHT. That has got an ill-habit, property, 

or cuftom ; as a miftecht horfe, perhaps mifteach'd, 

for miftaught, ill broken. N. 
Mjxhill. a dunghill. Kent. 
.Mizzy. A quagmire. N: 
MoDHER, MoDDBR, or Mauther. A young 

girl. Norf. 
Moider. To puzzle, perplex. N, SeeMoy- 

ther, 

MoLTER. The toll of a mill. N. 
Mop. A ftatute fair for hiring fervants. Glouc. - 
Mooch, To play the truant. Blackberry- 
mooching, to play the truant in order to gather 

blackberries. Glouc. 
More. A hill. Hence the hilly parts of Staf- 

fordfhirc are called the morelands. N. More, or 

Maur, alfo in Glouceftcrfhire, fignifies a root i as, 

a /Irawberry-more. 
Moreing-ax, An ax for grubbing up the roots of 

trees. • Glouc. 

Morgan. A weed growing among corn. Hants. ' 
MoRT, or Mot. Many, abundance, a multitude. 

A mort ofmoney, apples, men, &c. Kent. 
"Mortal, Mortacious, Mortally indeed. 

Very. A mortal good dodlor^ mortacious whole- 

fome. Kent. 
Mosey. Mealy, a oiofcy apple. Glouc. 

Moke, 



M U R 

MoKB. The mcfh of a net. Alfo wicker-work, 
perhaps from the refemhlancc to die niieflics of a net* 

Norf. 

MosKER. To rot. A molker*d tooth, a rotten, or 
decayed tooth. N. 

MoucH, To pilfer. Berks. 

MouLDE-RAT. A Diole. Bcdf. 

Mould-warp. The fame. From the Low Dutch, 
worpeo, to cad: forth, and molde earth. N. 

MoYLS. A mule. £xm. To moylcy, or moyle 
and toil^ to labor hard like a mule. 

MoYTHiRD. Confounded, tired out. Glouc. 

MucKiNGER, pr MucKiNDBR. A handkcrchief. 

MucKSHUT. The dufk of the evening. Glouc, 

Muck-midden. A dunghill. N. 

MuGGARD. Sullen. Exm. 

MuGGOTs. Chitterlings. Alfo a cjJPs pluck. 
Exm. Muggetty-pye, a pyc made of a calf *s en- 
trails. C.ornw. 

Mullock. Dirt or rubbifh. N. 

MuLL.To mull, to pull and turpble one about.Exn?. 

Mun. Muft, I mun go, I muft go. N. 
• Mung. Food for chickens. 

Mummy. Mother. Norf. 

MuNGER. To mutter to onefeUt or murmur. 

Shi;o^. 

Murk. Dirt. N. 

MuRKiNS. In the dark. N. 

MuRL, To crumble,^ N» 

MuRTH. 
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MuRTH, Abundance; A mirth of corn, abun- 

dance of corn; N. 
Mux. Dirt. Exm. 



N. 



l\ ACKER. A harncfs-makcr. Norf. 
Nackikg. i* e. necking, an handkerchief. Cornw.' 
Nape, or Nepe. A piece of wood that hath three 
feet, ufed to fupport the fore part of a loaded wag- 
gon. N. 
Nar-s!n. Never fince. N. 
Narle. a hard fwelling on the neck, arifing from 
a cold. Glouc. Narle is likewife a term for » 
knot in an oak, thence ftiled a narly oak. A narla 
is alfo a knot in a tangled (kein of lilk or threads 
Napkin. A pocket handkerchief.. N. 
Naunt. Aunt.. N. 

Nay. No. A nay-word, a catch, or by-word*^ 

N. 
Ner, or Nib. The nofe* Alfo the beak ofabird*. 

N. 
Neckabout. a woman's neck handkerchief. N. 

Nesalq. a needier Exm. 

• • • • 

Neb vE> . 
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Nbeve, orNEiFFE. Afift. * N* 

Nemis* Lead, for fear. SufF. Mauthcr, gang 
the grizen into the vaiincerooT, bring my hat from 
off the fpurket, ding the door after you, nennis the 
cat fliould gpt in, and cat the funcatc. Girl, girl, 
go up ftairs into the garret, and fetch my hac 
from off the peg, fhut the door for fear the cat 
Ihould get in and eat the dainty. 

Neme. My neme, my compere, my goffip, N. 

Nerled. Ill-treated, ^as by a ftep-mother. N • 

Nesh, or Nash. Tender. N. and S. 

Nestling. The fmalleft bird of the neft or clutch. 

N. 

Nether. Lower. Hence the Netherlands, or 
Lower Lands. N. 

Nethbrd* Starved with cold. N. 

Netting. Chamber-lye, urine. N. 
Newing. Yeaft, or barm. Eff. 
Nice. Clever, agreeable, fine, applied to any thing. 

C. 
Nickering. Neighing. N. 
NicKER-PECKER. A woodpeckcr. N. 
NiDDicK. The nape of the neck. Exm. 
Nigh. To nigh a thing, to be clofe to it, to touch 

it. N. 
N I, Ni. An exclamation exprefling amazement on 

feeing any one finely dreffed. N. 

NiM. To take up haftily. N. 

Ninniwatch. a longing defire or c:jpeaation of 



a thing. Exm. 



NiTCH* 



Kifctt, Or Nidge* A iiitch o^ kjr bi eoffl^ H 

fmall quantityi lefs than a jobbet* Hamplh^ 
NitTLEi Handy, nftat* haildfomc* N* 
KiTHiKd. Much vahiiilgi fpariilg of* He it 

nithing of his pains* N* 
Nog. Ale* 
KoGdiN* A littk pdt ^ T^^in^ Wldirig sEbcrut i 

pint* N» 
Nodic* A tohiefi. t^be t6H-hodk^ the t&rmt dt 

the market«place where tb« toll uied to be taken* 

KoN^E* He did it fok^ the h6ntt^ he did it defigitfa 
edly^ or on purpofe* N* and S^ 

NoK* Than, More tior I> more tha» 1* K* 

Mo8E*^diGc* A toe-pitce on a (hoc* Exnh 

Not* Smooth^ polled Or fliom* Not^lheep> fheep 
i¥ithout horns* Eflf. ' That Md is not^ that Btli 
isMrellti&d* fieiics*] 

Not* A game uied m Gkm6dler&k«> wbeie the 
parties^ ranged on oppofite fides^ i^ich each a bat 
In their hands^ ^desnrour to fbike z- ball to oppo* 
6m goals* The game is called not> from the bdil 
being made of a knotty piece of wood* Glouc* 

Note. To pufh» fh-ike^ or gore with th<^ hotta^ 
asabiillorram. N/ 

NoTE-HERD* A neat-herd* N* 

Nought* Nothii^* Koi%(it goocl t((^ gOOd Av 
Aodttiig. N. 

NowT* Neatsi icCowtamidiiiiu 

*. 

Oat* 
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\y A F. A foolifh fellow. N. and S- 

Oavis. The eaves of a houfe. Exm. 

Old. Great. Here has been old doings, here has 

. been great doings. C. 

Omv. Mellow, (fpoken of land) N. 

4>N£i>£R. Tender. . . * 

Onsteod. a fingle farm-houfe. N. 

Orts. JFragmcnts of viduals. Don't .make or 

leave orts. Don't leave any fragments on your plate. 

C. 
jOss. To try, attempt, endeavour. N. 
OsKEN. An ofken of land, a corruption of ox- 
' gang, which in fome places contains ten .acres, in 

fooiemore. N. 
.Otherwhiles. Sometimes. S. 
,Othbrgvess. Another fortj corruptbh of other 

guife, C. 
^OusEN.. Oxen. N; . 
Over. Important, material, Exni. I have an 

over errand to you. 
tQvek-amunt. Oppoffte. Glouc. 
Over-get. To overtake. He is. but a little be- 
^jpre, jrou will foon overrget Jiim# N. 

0VERSWITCHT# 
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OvERSWiTCHt. An overfwitcht houfewife ; i, ef« 

a whore, a ludicrous word. N. 
OuzLE. A blackbird^ N. 
6wL* To take owl, to. be offended, to take amifs^ 

Exm# 
OwNTv* Empty* Exrii. 
Ox-hoose/ An" ox, orcow-ftall. Exm^ 
Oklip. a cowflip. Eff* This flower probably 

derives its name from its fweetnefs, . compared to 

the breath or lip of a cow or oxl 
Oxter. The armpit. N* 
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Jr ADDOCK, or PADDICK. A frog. N. & S. 
Paddle. To tipple. Exm. 
Paigle. a cowflip. N. 
Palching. Patching, or mending clothes* Alio 
walking flowly- Exm- . 

Fame. A chriftening blanket, a mantle. Exm, 
Pan. To pan, to clofe, join together, or agree. 

" ' '■ ■ ■ N. 

Fancrock. An earthen pto. Exm. 
Pank, or Pink. A minnow. N* 
Panking. Painting. ExrH* ^ 

G 2 ParbreakinCp 
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Parb BRAKING, t'^fetful, Exiii; 

Parcyand. The figure &. N. 

Pate. A brock or badger. N. Alfo a geric*al 
ludicrous word for a head in ihany couiities.^ 

Pays. Strokes, threfhing, beating. N,. 

pEALE. To cool. Feale the pot. N.^ 

Peasen. Peale. Berks. 

PEAS-BotT. Peas-ltraw. Eflt 

i*EE. To look with one eye. tT. 

Fbed^ Blind of one eye. N» 

Peek. A prong or pitcTifbrk. £xixk 

Peevish. Witty, fubtle. N* 

Pelt. A ikin^ chiefly a Iheeps'' fkin when the 
wool Is ofE. Alfo, in falconry, the fldh of a fowl^ 
ftuft, or the carcafe erf" a dead fowl^ to throw out to 
a hawk. N. and S. Piek is alfoufed to fignify a 
blow i as, I hit him a pelt. In old Englifh, pel* 
try is ufed to fignify all forts of woollen ftuff^ 

Pek-bauk. a beggar's can. N» 

Perry. A little cur dog. N. 

Pestle w Pork* A leg of pork. Exm^ 

Pet. a favorite. A ptt hmhy a petted dliid>. k 
favorite, huhiored, or indulged child. N. 

PfeTTED. Favored, indulged. N. 

Pettle. Pettifh. N. 

PicKSEY. A feify. Devonfh. 

PiCKSEY-sTooiu A imrfhroodi. Devon(h» 

Picks. Spadlsj fonft piques, French; N* 

PicK-AcE. The ace of fpades.." N. 

PiPLE. To filch, or piifcr.- N^ 
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Pig GIN* A little pail or tub, with an erefb handle, 

PiGSLOOSE. A pigftye. Devonih. 

PiLLERDs. Barky. Comw* , 

PiLMER. A pilmer, a fliower of rain, fmall and 

thick as duft. DevonA. 

PiLN, orPiLM« Duftra^dbythewind^road-diift. 

Devonfh, 
Pine. It*s pine, q, pein, it's difficult. ' N* 
Ping. To pufli. W. 
PiNGLE. A Innall craft or pycle. N, 
PiNGzwiLL. A boyle^ Exm. 
PiN-PANNiEBLY-FELLOw. A miferabk, covetous, 

fuipicious fellow, one who pins up or fallens his 

paniers and balkcts. N. 

Pip. To take pip at a thing, to take ofience. Exm. 
PippERiDGEs. Barberries. EIT. 
PiSTERXNG. Whifpering. Exav, 
Pixy. A, fairy. Exm. 
Pla'sad. In a fine condition. Exm. 
Planch iNO. A wooden floor. I^icvonflu 
Playme. Refleftively ufed, as 

Pleck. a place. N. 

Plim. To plim, to fwell, to encrcafe in bulk, as 

this bacon will plim in the pot. Alio to noajjce 

any thing fwcU by beating. Exm. 
Ploat. To pluck. N. 
Plodge. To phinge. N. 
FwuoH. A waggon. W. 

G 3 Plowding, 



POT 

pLawDiNG. Wading through thick and thin. N. 
Plvmp. a pump. Exm. 
Plunt, a walkingrftick with a large knob. 

Glouc. 
Pock- A RR D. Marked with the finall-pox. N. 
Po D . To put 'd.owh awkwardly, Ni 
PoDGER. A platter, or pewter difli. Exm. 
PoHEAD. A tadpole. N. To play by the po- 

heads, to play by the notes ; they being fpmewhat 

in figure like tadpoles., N. . 
Poke. A fack, or bag. N, 
PoLLRUMPTious. Reftivc, unruly. Kent. 
PoLT. Saucy, audacious. Kent. 
PoMSTER, To pomfter, to aft the empiric. Exm, 
Poops. Gulps in drinking. N. 
Popple. Cockle. N. 
PoocHEE. To ppochee, to make mouths at a per* 

fon. Exm, 
PooK. A cock of hay or barley. W. 
PooN, or Pun. ' To kick. Ife pun him till the 

bitling, rU kick him into the kennel. N. 
PooTiNO. Crying. N. 
PoTCH. To poke orpufti fuddenly. Glouc. 
PoT-GLEPs. Pot-hooks. N. Becaufe they clip 
or catch hold of the pot. 

Po/TEE. To potee, to pulh with ones feet. Exm, 
PoR. A poker, or* falamander. N. 
PosTisis. Pofts 3 plural of pofts. Mid, 
PoRRiwiGGLEs. Tadpolcs. N. 
PoT-DUNc, Farm-yard dung. Berks, 

POTE* 
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PoTfi. To pote the clothes off, to throw, or kick off 

the bed-clothes. . N. 
PoT-siTTEN. Burnt too. N. 
Pound. To pound,' to beat or knock. Who's 

that pounds at the doOr fo ? v4io's that knocks at 

the door ? Glouc. 
Pow.. The head, or fkull. N. 
PowT. Toftirup. N. 
PowT. Ahay-powt, ahay-cock« Kent. 
Prattily. Softly. N#. 
Prick. Thin drink. N. . 
Prill'd. SowVd. 
Prin, a pin. N. 
Prin-cod. a pin-cufhion. N. Figuratively, a 

Ihort fat nwn or woman. 
pRiNcox. A pert, lively, or forward fellow. N. 
Pringle. a fmall filver Scotch coin, worth about 

a penny, with two XX on it. 
Prinked. Well-drefled, fine, neat. Exm. 
Pritch. To pritch, to check or withftand. Alio 

a term for making holes in the leadier of cards for 

weavers to admit the~ wires. £xm. • 

Prod. An awl. 
Prqfets. 3u(kins. Exm. 
PuBBLE. Fat, full, ufuallyfpoken of corn or fruit, 

in opposition, to fantome. N. 
PuDDiNG-PYE-DOLL. The difti Called toad-in-a- 

hole, meat boiled in a cruft. Norf. 
Pugoino-b:n.d (of a houfe) The gable-end. 

Deyon^i. 

G 4 . PU0-DRINK» 
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PuL K • A hole of iUnding w$^ter< Kt 
PuNo. Pufh'd, Exm. 

Purr, A pokcff NoiC In Porfet0iire a pUff 
fignifi^s 9 boy^ ailfo a mde lamb, ' 

PURTING^ OrA«PURT. SullOHf 'E%XI(U 

PyTCH. To hand up (pHch) jheaves or thc.Wcc, 

with a pitchfork, Etoi* 
PuTTocK, A pmeock-candle^^ a fina}lcaii(tte|qit 

m to make weight. N, 
PyoTi or Pynet, a magpye. N^ 
Pycle. a fmall field, Berks, 
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V^UAMP. StiH, quiet, aiouc, 

QuATCH, A word, perks, 

Qu'^, Quoth he, N» 

QvjELTKiHG, Hot^ foltry, fwcltrijig. Ewn^ 

QuBRKiNG. <5runting. E^^m, 

Quern, A handmill to grm4 ly^alt, N, 

tSiuEST, The queft of the oven, the fide? fheisepf. 
Pies aye faicj to be quefted, whofe fides hove becyn 
framed by each other, or fo j<jin?d HQthm «? Acncf 
tQ be 10s baked. Nf 






RAD 

QuicE, A wo€Ki*pidgeqn« Glouc* 
Qjsii^Tp To fwallow. douc. 
QuiUKiKG* Complainif^* Wilts. 
Quop. Tb quop^ to thrpb, Glouc. 
QuoTT, or AoyoTT, W^ary of eaciog* Alfo i^t 
down^ orfquatted. Exm. 
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JvABBl^E-ROTE. A repetition of a long 
ipund-jibout ftory^ » rjgQ3erole> or tale of a tub« 

Exm. 

iRikCK. To rackj or xeckj to caret Never racj^ 
you, never care^ N, 

JiACis.it2s$^ orR^CKL£S3f Carelefs, improvident* 

N 
Kaoe, . Rennet, or re^mng, N. 
IIafe, or Raff, A low fellow, RiflF-raff, the 

mph. Korf. 
RAoao/WTEltiNO. Flaying at romps. Exm. 
ItAiT. To i-ak timber, hemp, or flax, to put it in-* 

to a pond or ditch to water or feafon it* N. 
^APMWQS, Windings pf tiic wall. N. 

Raiu, 
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Raid, ot Rear. Earljr. Kent. 
Rake, To rake a fire, tx> heap fmall coals on the 
fire that it may bitrn all the night, praftifed in the 
North, where coals are cheap, a kkchcn fire be* 
ing rarely fuffered to go out. N. * ^ 
Rame. To reach. N. 

Randy. Riotous, obftreperous, dtfordcrly.- N.' 
Ranish. Ravenous, Exm. 
Rap. To exchange, orfwop. N. 
Rash. Rafli corn, corn fo-dry in the ftraw that it 

falls out with handling. N. 
Rasps. Ralpberries. N. 
Ratched. Spotted. N. 
Rathe. Early, foon. Exm. Leet rather, a little 
iboner. Why do you up fo rathe, why do you 
rife fo early. In Kent the words raid and rear /arc 
ufed in the fame fenfe. Exm. See rai<i and rear* 
Rather of the ratherest. Meat underdone. 

Norf. 
Rauk. To fcratch. A rauk with a jiin, a fcratch 
or rake with a pin. 
Rawming. Reaching any thing awkwardly. N. 
Ready. To ready the hair, to comb it. N. 
Readying-comb. a wide-toolhM comb. N. 
Ream. To ream, to ftrctch. Exm. 
Rear, (corruptly pronounced rarej Early, foon; 
Meat under roafted, boiled or broiled, is faid to be 
rear or rare, from being taken too fodn off the fire. 
See Raid and Rathe, Kent. 

-Rearing* 
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• 

Rearing. Mocking, by repeating another's words 

with dildain, or the like. Exm. 
Reart. Right. Rearting, i. e. righting, mending. 

Exm. 
Reckling. An unhealthy child, pig or lamb. 

The ncftling, or fmallcr bird in a neft. N. 
Rechans. Hooks to hang pots on. N. 
Redd. To untangle, or fcparate. S. 
Red-shanrs. Arfmart. N. 
Reetinc. Preparing. Wa(h*d linen for ironing. N. 
Reek* To wear away, to wafte. His ficknefs reeks 

him. N. 

Reek. Smoke. Reeking hot. N. 
Reem. To cry aloud, or bewail onefelf. N. 
Reesty. Rancid. N. Vulgarly pronounced in 

the South rufty, as rufty bacon. 
REjuMBtE. To ferment. It rejumblcson my fto- 

mach. Line. * 

Rembi^e. To move or remove. Line. 
Renty. Wellftiaped.^ aterm ufed in (peaking of 

horfes or cows. N. 
Render. To feparate, difperfe. Alio to melt down. 

To render fuet. N. 
Rennish. Furious, paflionate. N. 
Reul. To reul, to be rude or unruly. A reuling 

lad, a rude lad. N. 
REusTY.Unruly, reftive.Alfo rancidity in bacbn.Kf. 
Reward, or Good reward. A ruddy counte- 
nance. N. 
Rexen. Ruflies. Exm. 
RvzE. To extol, or commend highly. * N. ^ 
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Rxx^N, RixoN^ orWuEXEN. Toinfcft, as with 
the ftnall-poxj itch^ or any other infeftious difor- 
der^ Kent, 

Rby. To rey onefelf> to drefs or array onefelf. 

Exctu 
Ride. A little ftreanfi. Hampfl^* 
Rift. To belch. N. 
RiGGEN. The ridge of a houfe. N. 
RiGGitT; A ram with one ftone. N, 
Kivi. To rine, to touch or feel. N. 
Ripple. To ripple flax, to wipe oflF the feed veffels; 

' N. 
Ripping o»e up. Telling him ajl hi? faults, 

R1TTLING4 Whea?.ing {qu^ rattjeing) Exm. 
Rive. To rend or tear^ To rive all a dawds, to 

tear jail to rags. N. 
RocKLED. Raih and forward, in children. N. 
RoHj orRoyjuE^ Tppcrpkx, pf fatigue. S. 
itooKy. Mifty« N* Perhaps from roke, finoke^ 
Ropes. Guts. N. 

Rouifx>sHAViNG» Severe chiding* Exm. 
Ream^penny. (i. e. Rome-penny) Peter-penee* 

JEie reckons up hi$ ii:am-penni^| th^t is^ he telk 

all his fault3. N. 
Roop. > A hoar&nefs. N. 
Rossa* Rofin. 
RosiL^ orRosiLLY-soiL. Land between fand 9nd 

clay^ neither light nor heavy. K01 

RoWTVt 
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RoWTT. Ovcrrank or flroiig, fpokm of com oC 

grafs. N. 
RowT. To rowt or rawt, to lov^e like an ox or 

cow, N. 
Ruck. A >vriAkk or plait. All in a tvdk. . Yoqr 

gown fits all in a ruck. N. 
Ruck. To fquat Or fhrrnk down. N. 
RucKS£s^. Spit-ftands or racks. N. 
Rumbustious. Obftreperous. Staffl . 
RuNCHES AND RuNCHBALLSi. Carlock^ whcn dricd 

and withered. N. 

Ruft^or Ruddle. A red oke^^ ufed to mark &!Ocpt 

N.andS* 
KuliitfEtL. PoAlard-woodyiromn;Ninxngtipa''pac^ 

Rumple* A targe debt^ coatra6bed by little and 
tittle. Twill tome to a rurhpk^ or breakings u 
bft. Somcf&^fiu 
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ACKLESS. InnO(?cttt, fauklefs. N. From 
the Saxon noun fac, faca, a caufe, ftrife, fuii^ 
^uanel, ^c. and the pref)ofition leas^ wkhout* 

Sad 
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Sad. Heavy, particularly applied to bread, as con:-: 
trary to light. N. 
Saghe. a faw. N. 
Sallis. Hog's-lard. Glouc. 
Samm. To fkim. Samm the pot, fkim the pot* 

N. 

Samme. To famine milk^ to curdle it.. N.. 

Sanded. Short-fighted. N. 

Sang is't. . Indeed it is. N. ; . 

Sa.rk. Aihirt. N. 

S AR Y-M AN. An expreffion of pity. . N* 

Sauoh AND Sauf. Sallow. N.. 

Saur.pool. a (linking puddle. N. 

ScADDiNG OF Peas, A cuftom in the North of 

- boiling the common grey-peas in the (hell, and 

: eating them with butter and fait, firft (helling them; 

: a bean, fliell and all, is ; put iAto one of the pea- 
pods, whofocver gets this bean is to.be firft mar- 
ried. 

ScADDLE. That will not abide touching; fpoken 
of young horfes that fly;Out. ^ In Kent fcaddle, 
means thievifh, rapacious. Dogs, apt to fteal or 
fnatch any thing that comes in their way, are there, 
faid to be fcaddle. 

ScAMBLED. Defeated in an intent. W. 

ScAFE. VsTild. A fcafe lad, a wild youth. N- 

ScARRE. Acliff, or bare rock on the dry land. N. 

from the S^xon carre, cautes ; hence Scar-borough. 
Pot-fcars, pot-fhreds, or broken pieces of pots. 

SCODE* 
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ScoDE. To fcatter. Cornw. 
ScoRSE, or SgoACEr Toexchangc, Exm. 
Score. The core of an apple. Glouc. 
ScR AT. An hermaphrodite, ufed of men and ani- 
mals. N. . 
.ScRQOs>^ Blackthorn. N.. 
ScROOBY-GRASs. Scurvy-grafs. . N, 
Scroop. To make a noife froni fridion. The jack 

fcroops. . W. , 

Scrowg'd. Crouded. Middlefex. We were fi> 
fcroug'd and fqueeg'd. See fqueegM. 

SckvLE. Couch-grafs. W. 

Scumi^uh'p. SrpotherM. ,N. ^ , 

Seaves. Rulhes. Seavy-ground, ground over- 
grown with rufhes. N. ' 

Sean. A .kind of net i probably a contra&ion of 

. fagena. Lincoln^ 

Seeinc-glass. a mirror, or Ipoklng-glafs. N. 

Seel, or Seal. Time or feafon. It is a iine fed 
for you to come at ; fpoken ironically to peribns 
coming too Jate» What feel of day is it ? \ What 
time of day is it ? Efl> 

Seer. Several, divers. They are gone feer ways, 
they are gone feveral ways. N. , 

Sel. Self. N. 

Selt. Chance. . It is but a felt whether he comes 
or not. »Chefh.i 
. Semant. Slender. N* 

Semanze. Glue or mortar. N, 

Semmit. Limber. N. 

Sin; 
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Sen. Since. SenfiAe, tirt ce that ttmA N< 
Servb; to impreghatc. The cow is felvcrfj 

Bcrks4 
SsTTtR. To fetter, to cut the dew--kpof to ox or 

cow, into which helleborafter, called fetterwort, 

being put, an iflue is n>ade for ill humors^ to venl: 

themfelvesi N. 
Seuoh, o* SouoHi A wet ditch ; alfo a fubter- 

raneous vault or channel, cut through 41 hdU to 

dfaina>mine. N. 
Sew, or Zue. The cow be a-zue, die cow i^ dry, 

or yields no milk. W. 
Sewent, or SuEKT. Even, regular, alt alike. 

Senpy. Sing, likelihood, appe^ance* N. 
SilAFMAK, Shaumet, OrSHAFMENT. The !»€*- 

fure of the fift, with the thumb fet up. N. From 

the Saxon, ftctft mrnid, femipes. 
SnAtt. to peel. Perhaps to (hell. Alio to Aide 

doWA as the fidb of a bank. N. 
SniftN, Shamefacednefs, baAifulnels. Lbcw 
Shandy. Wild. N. 
Shard. Ag^ornotch. This kflife kas a great 

(hard. Glouc. 

Shave. A coppice, or litdewood. K^ent^ 
Shaw. A finall wood, or fli^c. Kent* • 
Sheal. To . feparatc ; moftly ufed of miBc. To 

flical milk is to curdle it,6i> fqwate the parts ©fit. 
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Shear. To reap. To Jfccar wheat, oats, barley, Stc. 

Sheat- a young hog. S. In Effex called a fliote. 

Shjed. Difference. No fhed, no difference be- 
tween things, from to fliead. Lane. To diftin- 
guifli, ab A.S. Sceadan, to diftinguilh, disjoin, di* 
vide, or fever. 

Sheld. Party-coloured, flecked or fpeckled^ 
Thence Iheld-drake and fheld-fowl. S. 

Sheenstrads. Spatterdafhers. Exm^ 

Shelvings. Additional tops to the fides'of a cart 
or waggon. N. 

Shide. a piece fplit ofl'Cfpoken of wood) A cleft 

ihide, Glouc. 
Shoo. She. N. 
Shoods. Oat-hulls. N* 
Shool. Afhovel. Exm. 
Shoort. To ihoort, to fhift for a living. Exm.' 
Sharking, or Sherking. ^ An eager defire to 

cheat or defraud another. Exm. "•' 
Sho ard. To take a fhoard, to drink a cup too much; 

Exm, 
Shock. To fpunge. To (hock a dinner, to fpunge 
a dinner. Norf. 

Shot-plagon, ortoME AOArw. The hoffs pot, 
given where the guefts hayfe drank above a fliil- 
iing's-worth of ale. Derb^, 

Smippev. a cow-houfe, ab A. S. Scypene ftabu, 
lum, bovile a ftable,' an ox-ftalJ. 

Smott«. a fpecies or fmall trout. Cornw. 

H Shirt-band, 



Shjrt-ba'nd. Abwd.. N;. 
Shram'd* Chilled. I am (hram*d to deaths I am 
dead with cold. Wr. 
Shrooding. Trinanoiog up„ pij Ipppjng. trc^s^ 

^uFPicK» A hay-fpFki^ or tworgra»*d feiik* 

QIquc. 

SiBBERroGE^ The banjis of matrimmy. 

Sib'd. A-kip, No fpl« fib'd* nothing ta-kiru No 
more fib'd than fievc and^rid^l^, thftt gr^w. bp^ 
in a, \¥opd together.. Proy. Chqit^ Syb>.QF 
fybbe> is an ancient Saxon word^ figooiyii^ kin- 
dred| alliance, ^$nity. 

Sick. A fmall ftream, or rill. N.. 

Sickerlt; Surely. ALat. fecwe. 

SiDDA,, Feafe or vegetables that boil foft. Ufaeie 
peas will fidda. Gloijc* 

SiDE% Long. My coat is very fidt ; u e. very 
long. Alfp Fpud, ftcep, from the Sowm fide,, 
fid, or the Damfiifide, fignifying longw 

SptuF. A foiall bpXj( contsuning. ^yt half a 
bqfhel of feed corn^ worn by the fowers. Sec 

. Hpppet. 

SiE>Y. Surly, moody. 

&KJB, A little rivulet, ab A% S. fick* fiiktiv ^ivvw 
fow, vel potius fulqui^,^ aquarius L.a£una^,lirat.ftrjuL» 
elix. a water furrow, a gutter, lomn^. N, 

SiK£« Such. Sike a things fu^^ ai.thio^^. N^ 
Variou&^dialefts^. 
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SiLE* To file down, to fait to thd bottom, or fub* 

fide. N. and L incoln^ 
Sill (of a door) Threfliold, called alfb grouhd* 

fill, in divers counties. 
Sills (of a waggon) The ihafts^ the fame as thills* 

Simpson, Grunfel. £(1*. 

3iZELY* Nice, proud, coy. Uivtii 

Sissi A great fat woman; Exm. 

Skath. Lofsj harm, wrong, prejjud'ciei Derb. 

One doth the Ikath, and another hach the Tcprri^ 

Ab A. S. Scsedon. 
Skeel. a collocki N. 
Skeeling. An ifle,or bav of^a barn. S. 
Skellerd; Warpt, caft, become crooked. Derb* 
Skelping. Full, burftingj very large* Alfo a 

hearty beating. 
Skiddey, orSKiDDEY-^codK. A watep-^rail. W. 
Ski ME* To look afquint, to glee. N. 
Skotch, orSoiJOTCH. A notch, or cut* Hence 

fcotchM collops. Exm. 
Skuft (of the neck) The cuff or back of the neck* 

Slab. The outfide plank of a piece of timber when 

fawn into bpards, it is a word of general ufe. N. 

Slaiff* a fliallow difli, almofi" a trencher. N. 

SlAKE. Very frfiall coals* N* 

Slam. To flam onej to beat or cufi^one ftrenu-* 
'A - .. "... 

oufly, to puln violently. He flam'd too the door* 

Ha Slat, 
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Slape. Slippery, Slape-yale, rich, fofc or imooth. 

ale. N. 
Slat, or Slate. To flat on, to dafli againft, or 

caft on any thing. To flatc the dog at any one . 

N. 
Sle AK. To flcak out the tongue, to put it out by 

way of ffcorn. N. 
Sleck. Small pit-coal. To fleck or flack, to quench 

or allay the fire, or one's thirft. N. 
Sleech. To dip 'or take up water. See Keech, 

n! 

Sliddering, or Slithering. Slipping. N., 
Slim. Wicked, mifchievous, perverfe, from the 

German fchlim. It is a word generally ufed in 

the lame fenfe with fly. Slim alfo fignifies flendcr- 

bodied, arid thinly clothed. N. 
Slive. To flive, to fneak. Lincolnfli. A dan 

flaever, ferpo Teut. Schleiffen humi trahere, hinc 

& Ltncolnfti. A fliverly fellow, vir fubdolus 

vafcr, dilTimulator veteraton Sliven, idle, lazy. 

N. 
Slokened. Slockened, q; flackcned. Choaked. 

Var. dial, as the fire is choak'd by throwing water 

upon it. N. 
Slocket. To pilfer, ufed when a fervant conveys 

any thing privately out of the houfe. Berk. 
Slote. The flote of a ladder or gate, the flat ftep 

or bar. N. . 
Slot. To floc adoofj to fhut |t hufllly^ or in a 

pafljon. Lincolnfli. 

Blotter. 



•^ 
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Slotter: Naftinefs, Exm. 

Slough. Ahuflcc.^ — It is pronounced Sluffe. N, 

Sludge. Mud. N. 

Slump. To flump, to flip, or faU plum down in 

any wet or dirty place. N. In the South the 

word flump is ufed in the fame icnfe. 
Smartle. To fmartle away, towafteaway. N. 
Smidv^ or Smithy, A fmith's fliop, whence fmi- 

dyknoom var Dial. 
Smittle. To fmittle, to infedV, from the old 

Saxon Smittan, and Dutch Smett'en, to fpot or in- 

fcft, whence our word fmut. N. 
Smittleish; Infeftious. N. 
Smopple. Brittle, as fmopple wood/mopple pyc- 

crufl: i i. e. ftiort and crifp. N. 
Snack, or Spunk. A dried fungus, ufed as tin- 

der. Glouc. To go fnacks, or friack it> to go 

fliares or partake. 
Snape. To fnape dr fneap, to check, as children 

eafily fneaped. Herbs and fruit fneaped with cold 

weather. It is a general word ufed all over Eng- 
land. 
Snaste. The fnafte, theturnt wick orfnufFofa 

candle. ' N. 

Snathe, or Snare. To fnathc, or.fnare, to prune 

trees, to cut off the boughs of afti or other timber 

trees, of which the wood is ufed, as prune is of fruit 

trees. N. A fnathe* 
Snever. Slender. N. A fnevcr-fpawt, a flender 

^tripling. N; 

H 3 Snick* 






sop 

Sneck. Sneck the door, l^<:h t]h<e doQr. The 
fneck or fnccjcct of the dqor isj according to Skin* 
ner, the ftripg which draws up the Aatch to open 
the doori perhaps fropr^ the Dutch wqrd foappen,. 
to fnatch, becaufe, when the dpor is to he Qpcncd, 
it is generally done with a fnatch or jj?rk. N# 

Snig, a fpecips pf eiel, Hgnt?, 

Snee; To fnee^ Ojr fnie, tp abppnd os fw^rm, He 
fnies with lice, he fwarms with lice. N. 

jgifiTE. Tofnite, to wipe. Snite yournofe,- i. c> 
wipe your nofe. A Schent^en gelg. fnytten fnert:- 
ten. Nares emungere. Dan Snyder, em^nge^ ^ 
fnot fubftantivQ, to wipe off the fnot. N. 

Snxthe. Cutting or piercing. A fiiithe windj, ^ 
putting wind, frpoi the Gennan word fchneiden, to 

cut. N. 
Snock-sniri,. Cord tangled or kinked, N- 
3nod and snog. Neat, handfomei; ^ fflogly 
^ gear'd| handfonaely dreflc4? N- Sno^ ffialt^ 

fmooth^ with few combs. 
ISnoup. A blpw on the heacl, ploue, 
Snuck, To fmell, Norf. 
Snu^^les. Noftfil?. N. 
^NY, A number or quantity. N. 
6.0, prSoA. A tqb with two ears^ to carry on 4 
.ftang. N. SceSf^^ng, 

Sqck, qr PtoyGHrSpcK, ^ plpughrihy^, Nt 
3op. A turf. N. 
gfips, A canvas pagJ^rf^Kidlp ftuffe^ with fti^aw, N, 
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SoFTNfit. A fooiiJBi fellow* N; 

Soil.. To foil milk) to deanfeitj rather to file Tt, 
to caiA it to fubficfe, to ftraih it. Vide Sile. The 
*ifK>rd fml is alfo tiled for purging 6r cleanfing the 
ftottutchs of hories ; green cOrn, or vetches, beinjg 
dftea giveki to horf^ ftandiog ih the ftabfe to &il 
them. 

SoiL,or SiLE-DiSH,A ftrainin^, or cleanfing-dilh.N^ 

S6l0. t fold him up, 1 have diftrairied hisgodds.N.. 

SbLLEtii 01* Solar. An upper chamber or loft* 
From the Latin, folarium. S. ' 

Soi^cV Lucky^ fortunate, N. 

SBoLEj or SowLE. Any thing taten i^lth bread* N» 

SQoN. The evening. A-fobri, dtevfcri, W- 

Soss, or Sess, a mucky puddle. Hence Icft-pooL 

N- 

Sbssk-BkANGLE. A flitternly, lazy, wench. S. 

Sough. A drain. N. 

SotJSE. Thfe eat-, moft properly that of a hog, fron* 
its being frequently pickled or fowfed. N* 

Sowings, or Sewings, ' Oatmeal flummery. N; 

SowLE. To fowle one by the ears. Lincolnih. 
To pull by the ears as dogS pull Iwine. Alfo tot 
tumble (Hie's cloaths, to pull or rumple one about. 

£xm. 

Spackt. Docile, ingenious* A fpackt lad w 
wench. Th^ fame as Pat, in the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkihire. 

STALLS, Chip^. Alfo things call; in ode's tcetk» 

ExiDf 
H4 SpANi:jBi.v 
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I 

Sp ANCEL. A rope to tic a cow's hinder legs. N. 

Sp ANE. To fpane a child, to wean it. * 

Spar. To bolt, bar, pin or fhut a dOor. Ab 
A. S. Sparran obdere cloudcre. This word 
is alio ufed in Norfolk, where they fay, fpar the 
door, an emis he come i I e. (hut the door, left he 
conne in. 

Spare, Slow. Exnci. 

Sparkey, or Sparkled. Spotted, Iprinkled. A 
iparkey cow. He Iparklcd the water all over 
me. r 

Sparre. Tofparre, fpeir, or fpurre, toafk, en- 
quire, cry at the market. Ab A. S. Sprian, ,to 
learch out by the track, or trace, or enquire, or 
make diligent fearch. 

Spawt, or Spowt. A youth. 

Spout.. Spirits; He is in great fpout, he is in 
high fpirits. Berks. 

Sperr, The chimney^poft. Chefli. Rear'd 
againft thefpeer, ftanding up againft the chimney 
poft. . ' 

Spblder. To fpell. N. 

Spewring. a boarded partition. Exm,. 

Spjce. Raiiins, plum3, figs, and fuch like 
fruit. Yorkfh. Spice a fpecies. Spice-pudding, 
plum-pudding. 

SpaL. A fpill of money, afum. N, ' 

Spink. A chaffinch. N. 

Spolt. Wood, grown brittle through drynefs. 

.The rafters of the church of Norwich are faid to be 

4poltt Norf. . . Spraq* 
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Sprao. Lively, a£livc. 

SpREy. Spruce, ingenious. Exm. 

Spudlee. To fpudlce, to ftir, or fprcad a thing, 
abroad. Exm. 

SpuRKir. A peg. SufF. 

Spurrinqs. Bans of marriage. N. . 

SoiTALE. . To throw a ftick as at a cock. W, 

Sc^TELSTRiNG. SultrjT, fwcltering. Exm. 

SoiTEEG^D. Squeezed. Middlcfex.. 

Staddle. a mark or impreflion made on any 
thjng by fomewhat lying upon it; {o fears or marks 
of the fmall-pox are called ftaddles. Alio the bot- 
tom of a corn mow or hay-ftack is called the ftaddle* 

N. 

Stale. A hurdle* N. 

Stadle. . To iladle a wood ; i. e. in cutting a wood, 
to leave at ceruin diftances a fufficient nupfiber of 
young plants to replenifh it. Norf. 

Stakg. A wooden bar. Ab A: S. Stang. This 
word is ftillufed in fome colleges in the univerfity 
of Cambridge; to ftang fcholars in Chriftm^is- 
time, being to caufe them to ride on a coltrftafF, 
or pole, for miffing of chapel. It is ufedlikewife 
in the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire for the fourth part, 
of an acre, a rood. 

Stansions. Iron bars that divide a window. N. 

Stark. StifF, or ftronglyj as ftark mad, ftark 
jiought. C. From the Gemian Stark, ftrong. 

Start. A long handle oi any thing, a tail as it 

fignifiei 
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fignifies in lx)w Dutch i fo a itd-ihit is d ]^i4 

with a red tail. 
Stahic. Stiff, weary. Ab A. S. Stftrc. ftrac, ri* 

^dus, dunis Belg. & Dan. Sterch, Teut. ^tk, 

validus, robuftus, firmus. Vicje Skinner. 
Starky. Dr^, IhrivdHcd Up. My fliocs are tSk 

ftarky, orftapkled, owing id their being zetbefbrfe 

the vir€ when wet. Glmic. 
Staw'd. Set. N* From the Saxon ftow, a 

^lacCj^ oiiginally from ftatio and ftatuo. Hence, 

1 fiippofe ftowing of goods in the bokl-of alhip, or 

in a ftone**houfe.. 
Srit%^ A ladder. In the Saxon ftegher is a ftair, 

•«adus fcale, perchance from ftee. 
Stea, or Stuck, or SteiCe the ddre^ flint thfc 

^oor. A Teut. & Bel^. fkccken, fttkeri, to thruflv 

or put, tsoftake. N. 
Stead. Is generally ufcdfor a place ; aa, it lies in 

^h a ftcad ; i. e* in fuch a {^ace, whereas clfe- 

where only in fiead> is made ufe of for in place> or 

indieroomof. 

Stee^hoppinc. Playing the hobby-horfc. Exm. 
Bteem. To fteem a things to befpeak a thing. N. 
IStbg. a gander. N» 
Steveling. Blundering or llumbling in walking. 

SmwAiti>Ly . Lik€ a good howfewife. 
3TE/irAN, or St5ak. Ai> **lhen pot like a jar. 

Eian* 

StJF5. 
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SwF«^ Obftiaatc, inflcjiible, ftiff. From tfce old 

Saxpn. A ftife quean, a lufty quewv, ftifp braid» 

^;nong bread> made with beans and pe^, &c 

which makes it of a ftrong finell and tafte. K. 
^Tiu. To ftile, or ftilec^ to irondothe$. Exm: 
Stimev. Dim-fighted. N. 
Stxhrup$. a kind of buikiiis. Exm. 
iSviTiiB. Strong, ftifF. Ab A. $• StidSi, ftifF, 

h^d, fevere, violent, gpe^t, ftrong. Stithe cheefc, 

ftrong cheefc, 
Stith. An anvil, from the aforefakl Stidh, ibr 
. wh^t i^ harder than mi anvil ? 
^TivEN. Sternnefs i perhaps from ftifie. 
SxocK^s-BitL. G^wii^m Robertianum. "N. 
STQop. Cropt, Sheep are faid to be flood, wbofe 

cars are cropt;, and men who w«ar their hair very 

ftiort. N. 
Stooks. a coUeAion of fheaves of corn, being 

ten fee up togjeiher, apd cpyered by two. N* Call* 

ed alfo thrave. See Thrave. 
Stoop, or Stow p. A ppft faftened into the e^th« 

Fronj the Latin ftupa. N, 
3tot. a young bullock or ftcerj a young horfo 

in Chaucer. Ab A. S. Stod, or fteda, a ftaUio% 

4fo a war-horfe, a fteed. N. 
Stoud. a young colt in a ftud. W. 
STOuifD, q, Stund. a wooden veffcl to put 

frpaU b^ iuj alff) a portion 9f time, a.fmall ftound. 
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St6ver. Fodder for cattle, or any food, except 

. grain. Norf. 

<Stowles. The bottoms or trunks of trees, grub- 
bed up and left. Glouc. 

SfowK, q. Stalk. The handle of a pail, alfo a 
fhock of twelve fheaves. N. 

Stx)wre. a round of a ladder, a hedge-ftake, 
Alfo the ftaves in the fide of a wain, in which the 
eve-rings are fattened, though the large and flat 
ones are called flots . N. 

Stra'mmer. a great lie. Exm. 

Strandy. Reftive, paflionate; fpoken of chil- 
dren, fuch they call ftrandy-mircs. N. The word 
randy is fonietimcs ufed in much the fame fenfe in 

• the South, and is particularly applied to a reftive, 
or frolickfome horfe. 

Strange. Ts ftrangc at you, I wonder at you. 

N. 

Strike. Four pecks, or a bufhel. A ftrike of 
corn. N. 

Stroaking. Milking after the calf has fuckled. 

Exm. 

Stroil. Strength and agility. Exm. 

Stroop., The gullet. Norf. 

Stroop. To bawl out, or cry aloud, from ftroop, 
the gullet. 

Strunt. The tail or rump. Ab A. S. Steort, 

ftert, Belg. Stert, fteert. Teut. ftertz, cauda, vel 

a Belg. Stront Fr. G. Eftron, It Stronzo, ftercus 

'permetarym, adjundi. Skinner. 

Stom, 
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Stom. The inftrument ufed to keep the malt la 
jthe fat. N. , 

Strushins. Orts, From deftruftion I fuppofe; 
we ufe the word ftrufliion for deftrudtion. It lied 
in the way of ftrufhion ^ i. e. in a likelihood of be- 
ing deftroyed. N. 

Stry. To fpoil or deftroy. Nx)rf. 

Stub. A good ftub, a large fum of money. Ext^.. 

Stull: a luncheon, a great piece of bread, checftj, 
or other viftuals. EIT. 

Stunt. Stubborn, fierce, angry. Lincolnfh, Ab 
A. S. Stunta, ftunt, ftultus, fatuus, forte quia: 
ilulti prceferoces funt, vel a verbo,to ftand, ut refly 
a reilando,. metaphora ab equis contumacibus 
fumptu. Skinner. 

St u R E. A ftecr. Alfo a duft raifed. Exm. 

Sturk. A young buUoqk or heifer. N. Ab 
A. S. Styrk Bgculus a. 

^turken. To grow, thrive. Throdden is the 
fame. N. 

Stut. a gnat. W. 

SuDDED. The meadows are fudded ; i. e. covcredi 
with drift fand left by the floods. W. 

SuFFiNG. Sobbing. Exm. 

SuG suG; A word ufed to call pigs to eat their wafli. 

Norf. 
Sung ate. A dainty. SufF. 

Sunk, A canvas packfaddle ftujffed with ftraw.» 

N. 
SUPPIN05. Broth, &c. Spoon-meat. N* 

JSWAD, 



PwaH. Sfliqua, a cod, apeaft-fwad, ufed meta- 
phorically for one that is flender -, a mere fwad. 

N. 

SwwdHE. A tally, that which is fi^cd to cloth fcnt 

«>dye, of which the owner keeps the other part. 

Swale. Windy, cold, bleak. N. 

SfWAhEi or S WEAL. To finge or burn, as to iWe'at 
a heg. Alfo to waffe or blaze away ; as, the can- 
dle fweals. Ab A. S. Swatlan, to kindle, ot fet 
0fi fife, to burn. N. &' 9* 

SwANo. A frefh piece of greeit Iwarth, lyin'g in a 
bottom, among arable or barren land. A dool. 

N. 

SwAPE. The handle of a pump. Norf. 

SwARtH. The fetJcb, or ghoft of a dying- man. 
perhaps from the A. S; fweait, bkck, dark, pale; 
wan. Cumb, 

SwARTit^. Grafs juft cut to be made* up intb hay. 

Swatch. A fample. N. 

Sw'athe. Calm. N. 

Swattle, To fwattle away. To wafte. 

Swathe-bank. A fwanlt of new-mown grafs or 

corn. i?. 
SWATTTER. To fcattCT OF wafte. He fwattered away 

all his money. N. 
Sw«AL. To-finge; To fweal a hog. A Iweard' 
•cat, a cat whofe hair or fur is finged off, by fleep-^ 

ifig iff the afhiesr. S wal is ftfm^times applied to a 

candle 
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candle that droofes or meltSj called in Middle&x 

flarcing. 
SwEAMisH. i. c. {qut^ai^, ufcd for modcft. N. 
SwEB. To fown. I*. 
SwELT. To fowh. N. 
Swill. A keeler to wafli In, ftanding on thrck 

feet. Alfo to guzzle> or drink greedily. N. - 
SwiLKER, or SwELKER^ To make a noife^ like 

water (haken in a barrel. N. 
SwiLKER o*ER. To dafli over; N. 
SwiLLET. growing turf> fct on fire for nsanuring 

the land. £xm* 
SwiLLiNGs. HogVmeat. N. 
SwiNE-HULL, or SwiNE-cRUE, A hogftyo. N, 
Swing %. To fingc. N. 
SwippER. NinAle, quick- Ab A* S. Swippsc^ 

crafty, ft^tle, cunningi fly, wily* 
SwiTHER* To throw down forcibly. N» 
SwizzEN. To finge. N. 
SwoRLE. To fnarl like a dog. S* 
Syker. Such. Syker-like, fuchlike. N. 
Syle, orSiLE. To pour or run. The pot fife 

over, the pot boils oven *N. He filedagsdioft 

of ale down his throat, he poured a gallon of ale 
' down his throat. 
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AB. The tab of a Ikoe, the latchet of a flxoe* 
N. Alfo childrens* hanging fleeves. 

Taberk. a cellar. A Lat. taberna- 

Tacking-end. Shoemaker*5 end. 

Tagge. a fhecp of the firft. year. 

Tail-ends. The refufe of wheat or other com 
not faleable in the market, but kept by farmers for 
their own con&mption. Glouc. 

Take-to-un. To take-to-uo, to attack any one, 

, either with blows, words, or law. W. 

Ta/llet (i. e. top-loft^ a hay-loft. Exm. 

Ta/n BASTE, orTANBASE. Scuffling, ftm^ling- 

£xm. 

Tang. To fling. Tang alfo fignifies a fting. 

N. 

Tangleing. Slatternly. N. 

Tantrells. Idle, unfettled people, who will not 
fix to any employment. N. 

Tantle. To walk feebly, to todole, or toddle. Sec 
Tpdole. Lincolnfb. 

Tapley, or Tapely. Early in the morning. Exm# 

Tarn. A lake or meer pool, N. 

Taste. To tafte; i. e. tofmell in the North j in- 
deed there is a very great affinity between the two 

ien&Sr 
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* fenfes« * tt h liot unconunolii iii thi Sotitk to hs^ 
a man defire another to kt him tafte hisihuff; 

Tastrill, a. cuaning roguci N* 

Tassel. A filly f'ellow;* N; 

TAtdHYw Touchy Peeviflii W^ 

Tatter* Grofs, pccvifli. Old miftrefs is fecdibiii 
tattefi Keriti^ 

Tave* To rage. Lincoln. A Belg* l*obb^i 
Toppen, Davcn. Teut; Toven Furerc. Sick 
people are faid to tave with their hands when they 
catch at any thing, or to wave their hands when 
they want the ufe of reafon* 
' TaW. a whip. N. 

Team, or Teem. To poiir out, td lade Odt 0^ 
one vcffel into another. Perhaps from the Daiiifli 
vroid tommer to draw, to draw out or empty 5 but 
tommcr comes from tom, empty. N» 

Teamful* Brimfuli as. much as can be t^anri'd In- 
to it. In the old Saxon it fignifies fruitful, abun* 
dant, plentiful, teamihg-time, time of bringing 
forth. 

TeaSter, or Teften The head-piece dr caiiOpy 
of the bed. Alfo a vulgar term for a fixpenny 
piece, all over England. * 

Ted. To fpread abroad the new^ciit gtafs^ to 
make it intb hay. C* 

Ted, or Tet* To be ordered dr {)ehftitted to do 
a thing ; as, I ted go home j ii Ci I ani to go home. 

Exm^ 

Tebty, Fretful, fraaiotis* • N4 

I Teszlb; 
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TunE» A kind of tUffie, tried in the cIoA nft^ 
fiufa£feoiy. To teezte woq1> tt> poll it a£ibderiri£h 
the Engers» N. 

Temse* a fnAoll fieve, frennt the French Tftmiiegu 
It Tamifo. Whence comes the wordTamifebfftad^. 
i e. breads the raed of ^hich has been made ^e 
by temfing or fifting out the bran. N» 

TBirr«. To t^nd or took to* Various di^de&s^ 
311 te»t thee, ^quofh Wood,, if I cartiot rule tt\y 
daughter 111 rule mjr good» €belh» Pih>v* AUb 
to prevent. 

Terra^ a turf £xm« 

Ter v££. To tervee,. to ftni^g^ and tun;d)£e .tp get 

' 6ee. Exttu 

Tetties (&6cnt«at3&) Breafts, Exm^ 
^Te^. To tew> to puU or tow» AUb to work h»d. 

TEirtsEYv Poorly,, wetkly> tfrndcrly* See Tooky. 

W. 
TtvrrsT. A lapwing,. N. 
Thack. Thatch. Athacker, athatcher. iN« 
Tharw. Gutsprqiared to receive puddings. Line: 

Ab A..S. Deann Belg. THvm^ dctm. T^t. Dairni» 

dearm,. inteltines^ 
ItniMK. Tothatch. K. 
The AVE, An ewe of the fiift yeair. Efll 
The at* Firm, dofe, ftaunch. Spokciioffcamlb 

when they do tfpt run, N. 
Thorite.. Gaunt, lean. Escnu 
Tubw'd. Towardly. >N* 

Thw*^ 
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TniN-DRiitK. Small beer. S. 

Thir# To thir, ihear, der, dear ordere/to frlght- 
•en, hurt or ilrike dead. £xm. 

Thirl« To bore a hole> to drill* Lincolnfii; 
From the Anglo Saxon, dhry 1, dhyrel^ entrancej 
Dherlian> Belg. drillen^ to perlt^ate. 

Thible, orTHiVEL. A ftick to ftir a pot. Alfo 
a dibble orfetting ftrck. 

Thek, The/ckee, or The/cka. This, in the 
Weftern dialetS:, is generally, not always, iiiedfbr 
ibaf, when it is a pronoun demonftrative, but ne- 
ver when it is a pronoun relative, or conjun£tion^ 
in which cafe that, or thace is the word ufed. 

Exm. 

Thill-horse. The fhafii-horfe. N. 

Thole. To brook, or endure. Dcrb. Thole 
a while; L e. ftay a while. Chaucer has tholed 
for fufFered. Ab A. S. Tbolian of the fame fig- 
fii^cation. 

Tho. Then, at that time. Exm. 

Thoke. Thony, thawn, damp, moiit. N. 

Thrave. A (hock of corn^ coniaining 24 iheaves. 
AbA. S. 

Thrsaf. a handful, a bundle or bottle. N. To 
thrave. Lincolnfli. To urge. Ab A. S. Thra- 
vian, urgere. 

Threap, orTHREAPEN* To blam^ rebuke, re- 
prove, or chide. Ab A, S. Thfcapan, threapi- 
an, of the fame fignification. To threap kiadnels 
upon erne is ufed in another fenfe. To thi^pap is 
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alfo to urge orprefs. It is no threaping, ware; 

i. c, waie fo bad as to require a perfon to be urged, 

prefled, or perfuaded to purchafe it. N. & S. 

Alfo to perfift in faying a thing. Cunab. 
Thrippa,; To beat. Chefh. TU thrippa thee, 

rU beat or cudgel thee. 
Throng VERY throng, Bufily employed. N. 
ThroppIe. To throttle, or ftrangle. Various. 

Yorkfh. 

Thropple.' The windpipe. Yorkfli-r 

Throstle. A thrufh. N. 

Throw. To turn, as turners do. Ab A. S. 

Thrawan, which, among various fignifications, 

means to turn and wind. N. 
Thruff. A table-tomb. Cumb. Alfo Through.N; 
Thrunt^. Healthy, hardy. N. 
ThrutCh; ForThruft. Chefli.' Maxfield mea- 

furc, heap and thrutch. 
Thu^mping. Great, huge. A thumping boy. a 

large child. Exm. and different counties. 
Thwite. To wittle, cut, make white by cutting. 

He hath thwitten a mill.-poft into a pudding-prick. 

Prov. 
Ticking. Setting up turves to dry, in order tA 

* prepare them for fuel. W. 

Tickle. Uncertain. Tickle-weather^ uncectain 

weather. N. 

TiDER, TiDDER, or Titter. Soon, quicker, 
earlier, firft, or earlieft. From tide. Vide aftite. 
Tider up caw. Let him that is up firft call the 
others. N. Tifle. 
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TiFjLE, To turn, to ftir, to diforder any thing by 

tumbling in it j fo (landing corn, or high grafs, 

when trodden down, is faid to be tifled, N 
Tike. A dog. N%' 
TitL. To, N. 
Timorous. Ufed by the vulgar in the North to 

fignify furious or paffionate. 
Tine. To fhut or fence. Tine the door, fhut 

the door. Ab A. S. Tynan, to inclofe, fence^ 

hedge or teen. 
Tine. To tine, or tind a candk, to light a candle 

in a fire. Hence tinder. Dev, 

Ting.. To ting, to chide feverely. Exhi* 
Ting-tang. The little bell of a church. • N» 
TippERD. Dr^ft junhandfbnncly. 
Tiny. Puny, little. It is ufually joined -with lit-* 

tie as an augmentative ; fo they fay> a little tiny 

thin^. 

Tip, or Tup. A ram. J^. 
Tit. a horfe. N. ' 
TiTE, A tite, a fountain of water, or rather ^ 

fmall run or rill of water, dam'd acrols for the 

convenience of catching water for family ufcs, 

GJouc, 
ToLE. To tole, to entice. Vide Mr. Lock/ 

.fierk$« 
ToLL-RAR. A turnpike. N. 
Toll-nook. A cprner of the market-^place where 

the toll ufed tp be taken. Nt, 
Too-TOO.Ufed abfolutely for very well, or good.N* 
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TooLY. Tender, fickly. A tooly maK or womani 

Hamplh» 
TooM, or Tvut. Empty. A toom pwfc imkes 

d bkit (i. c» bafliful) merchant. Evidendy derived 

Danilh word torn, empty. 
Tome, A hair line for fiftiing. Cumb* 
TooRCAN. To wonder or mufe on what one means. 

to do, N. 
Tor. a high rock, as Mtoator, a hig^ xixk in 

Derbyfhire, N. 
To/tle. a flow, l»y perlbn, 7 
To/TLiNG» Slow, idle. y 

ToviT, or ToFifiT, Half a bulhcK Kent^ 
TouRN, A fpinning-wheeL £xm, 
TowGHBR. A dower or dowry, Cumb. 
TowsER. A eoarfe apron worn by maid-'fervantl^ 

ill working. Devonflj, 
TozE. To toze, to pull abroad wooU, &c, Peif^ 

haps from towze. E)t m 
Town-place. A farm-yard. Comw. 
Toothy. Pecvifli, crabbed. S* 
, Toy jJs-25bAK* A diibrdcr in a cow's tail. W, 
Trammel. An iron inftrument in the chimney for 

hanging pots and kettles over the fire. 
Trantv, Wife, and forward above their age^ 

Spoken ot children. The fame with Audfa- 

rand. 

TuEAF. Peeviih, froward^ S. 
TiioANT* A foolilb ftUow, and fometimes a^lazy 

loiterer.! A tniantf Exm# 

TR0I*y8BERt 



Tftocu'BBER. A bufbandman, aday-labourer*Exfh* 

Trolly-bags, Tripe. Cirmb. 

Trouts. Curds tafce» off die whey when it k 
boiled s a ruftic word. In fosac piaoes th^ are 
called trotters. N. 

Trousihg. TroufiBg a hedge or faggot; trim^ 
ming off the fuperfl^ioua branches. Warw« 

Tru». Aflut. £^^. 

Trull* To bowl- with a cricket-ball. Kent. 

TuM. To turn wool, to mix woot of divers co» 
lours. N. 

TuMuis. He^}. He hat tumuh of money; 

Cornw; 

TcjSH, The wing of a ploughlhare. Glouc. 

Tussle. A fixuggle* We had a tuiUe for it. 

N.&S^ 

Twiddle. A pimple. Suff. 

Twill. A fpoole, from oiuilL In the South they 
call it winding of quills^ becaufe anciently, I fup- 
pofe, they wound the yarn upon quills for the 
weavers, though now they ufc reeds, or dfe 
reeds were called quills, as, in Latin, calami ; for 
q^uiUs^ or ihafc^ o£ birds feathers, are now called, 
calami, becaufe they are employed for the fame 

• * 

ufc of writing, which, of old, reeds only were, 
and to this day aire, in fptjnt parts of the world. 
The word pen, now ufed for the inftrument we 
write with, is no other than the Latin penn^ 
which fignifies the quill, or hard feather of any 
birdf and^ is a very proper word for itj becaufe 
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OUF pens are now made of fuch quills^ whlcb| 3$ I 
faid, were fprmerly made qf reeds. 

Trbenwarb. Earthen veffi:l8, 

XwAM. Tofwpon^ N* . 

Twitter. To tremble. A. Tcqt. Tittcrn, tre-» 
iperc, Ijoth from the fpupd produced. , This is ^ 
word of general ufe, My heart twittws . lam 
all in a twitter. To twitter thread or yarn is tcr 
fpin it uneyenj generally yfed alfo in diis fenfe. 

TwiRTER. A y ear old fheep. Climb. 

Ty-tqp. a garland. N. 

TYLS -SHARD. A fragment of a tile, Norf; 
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Y A N. A fan or machine for winnowing corn, 

Glouc. 

Vang. To take or receive. From fangen^ Ger- 

man. Exm. To vang, to Hand Ippnfbr for a child. 

Exm, 
Vaunce-roof. The garret. Suff. 
U-BACK. U-block, &c. A Chriftmas-block. 
Vide Yu-batch. N. 
Veakino. Fretfulnefe, peevifhnefs. Exm. 

. ■ ViGGINOV 
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ViGGiNG. SctPotee. 

ViNEROus. Hard to pleafc. N. 

ViNNiED. Fcnny> mouldy. £xm, 

VjNNY. A fcolding-bout. Exm. 

ViT. To vit, to drefe meat. Exm» 

ViTTY Decent, handfomc, well. Exm. Neatly 

dreffed. 
Vlick, or F|.icK. A blow with a flick. I ged 

unavlick. W. 
Umber. Number. Exm, 
Umsti^id. Aftride, aftridlands. N* 
Um. Him. I told un. Yf. particularly Hamp- 

Ihire, where every thing is mafculine, except a 

boar cat, which is always called fhe. 
Unbeer. Impatient. N* 
Unbethowt. Reflefted, remembered, 
Ungain. Awkward, clumfey. N. &V, 
Unkard. Awkward. 
Unkid. Lgndy. 
Unknown • An unknown man, one who does good 

fecredy. N. 
Unleed, orUNLEAD. A general name for any 

prawling, venomous creature, as a toad, &c. It 

is fomctimes afcribed to man, and then it denotes 

^ fly, wicked fellow, that, in a manner, creeps to 

fio mifchiief, the very peft of fociety. See Mr. 

Nicholfon's Catalogue. 
VoKBY. Moift. N. 
VooR, A furrow. £xm« 

VoR5. 
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VoRfe. Forth, To draw Tore, to twit one with ^ 
fault £xm« 
VoRE-REERT, Forthright, without circumfpeftion. 

Exm^ 
VoRE-DAYS, or VoAR-DAYS, Latc in the day, 

Exni« 
Upazet. In pcrfc£lion. Exm. 
Upbraid. To rife in the ftomach. N, My din* 

ner upbraids. 
TJpHOWD. To warrant. N, 
Upzetting. a goliiping, or chriftctiing-fcaft, 

Exai. 
Wrchin. a hedge-hog. N. 
Ure. Udder. 
Urled. To be ftinted in their growth; laid q( 

fuch as da not grow. Hence an urlirig is in the 

North/ a Kttife-dwarfifti perfbn. In the South fucli 

perfons are called knurles. 
YvLu Stated. See FuU-ftated. Exm. 
VtTNG. Received. 
Vurdin. a farthing. Exm. 
VuR-voRE. Far forth. Exm. 
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Wad. Black-lead*. *Cumb. It alfo means 
k neighbourhood as uch and fuch places lie in the 
fame wad or bca . * W ain. 
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Waiw. Awaggoru N-w 

Wa-ist hfart. Woe is me- N. 

Wake. The feaft of the dedication of the parifii* 
church. N'. 

Wakker. Eafily awakened. N. 

Walch* InGpidj fre(h^ wateriih. Ih the S01M& 
«e lay wallow tfh; meaning ibmewhat naufeous. 

Walker. A fuller. A walk -mill, a fulling- 
milL A Belg. Walcher FuUo hoc a verb. Bclgl 
Walchcn. It. Gualcare, Pannos premere, calcare. 
Teut. Walcken, pannum polire, all probably 
from the Latin calcare. Skinner. 

Walk-'mili.. A fulling-mill. Cumb. 

Wall. He lies by the wall. Spoken of a perlbn 
dead but not buried^ Norf. fcSuf. 

Walling, i. e. boiling, it is now in frequent ufe 
among thefilt-boilers at Northwyche, Namtwyche, 
&c, Perh^ the fame as walloping, whente, in 
Ibme boroughs, perfbns who boil a pot there, 
called pot-walloppers, are entitled to vote for re* 
prefentatives in Parliament. 

Walloping. A flatternly manner. N. 

Wally. To coquer or indulge. N. 

Walt. To totter or lean one way, to overthrow. 
From the old Saxon waeltan to tumble, or rowl, 
whence our weltering in blood, or rather from th9 
Saxon weakhian, to »el or ftagger. N. 

Wankle. Weak. N. 

yft^lacmr. FJabby, E»tu i 

Wanq.- 
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Wano^tooth, The jaw-tooth. Ab A.S.Wang- 
wpng. The jaw wone todh, or rather wang-todh* 
The canine, tooth. 

Wankle. Liitiber, flaccid, ticklifb, fickle, wa- 
vering. N. , , 

Want. Amole. N. and V. . From the Saxon 
Wand, WANTi-TUMP, or onti-tump, a mole- 
hill. Glouc. 

Wap.. A bundle of ftraw. N. 

Wapper'd. Reftlefs, or fatigued. Spoken of a 
lick perfon. .Glouc. 

Waps. Awafp. Var. dial. 

War. Worfe, War-and-war^ worfe and worfe* 

Var, dial. 

Ware. To ware one's money, to bcftow it well, 
to lay it out in ware. N. 

Warisht. That hath conquered any difcafe or 
difficulty, ^nd. is fecure againft the future.. Alfo 

.well ftored orfurniflied. N. 

Warison. The ftomach. Cumb. 

Warch, or Wark. To ach, to wark. Ab A* S, 
Wark, pain, and alfo a wark. 

Wark. A pain. N. 

War p. To lay eggs, A hen warps or . warys. 

Wary. To curfe. Lane. Ab A. S. Warian, 
werigan, to execrate, or curfe^ To wary iis alfp 
to lay an egg. N. 

Warth. a water-ford. Warth, in the old Saxn 
on, fignifies the fliore. 

Warsjeap. 
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Warstea^- Ufed in that (enfe. q. waterftead, 
Wasset-Man- Afcarecrow. Wilts. 
Wa'shamouthe. a blabb. Exm, 
Washbrew, Flummery. Exm. 
Waste. A confumprion. N. 
Wa's me. Woe is me. Var. dial. 
Watchet. Wet ft^od, wet in the feet. Oxf. 
Wattles. Hurdles. Alfo the lowcftpart of a 

cock's comb. N. 
Watsail. a drinking fong, fung on twelfth- 
day eve, throwing toaft to the apple-trees, in order 
to have a fruitful year, which fcems to be a relic 
of the heathen facrifice to Pomona. WaflaiL 

Exm. 

Waughist. Faintifh. N. 
Waughing. Barking. Probably from the found. 

N. 
Way-bit (or rather a wee-bit) A little piece. 

A mile and a wee bit, or way-bit. Yorkfli. Wee 

is Scotch for little. 
Way-bread. Plantain. From the Saxon waeg- 

brsede, fo called becaufe growing every where ifi 

in ftrects and ways. N. 
Waze. a fmall round cufiiion, put under the haiv 

or on the crown of the hat, to carry hannels or geg- 

zins upon. Cumb. 
Weaky. Moift. N. 

Wear, To lay out money with another in drink. 

N. 
Wea- 



Weji -WORTH YOU. Woebcddcyou. N. 
Wear. To. wear the pot, to cool it. N. 
We AT^ To wcat the head, to look itfor lice, N, 
Wee. Little. N. 
Weekey. Moift. N. 
^Weel. WelL N. 
W£lk. Tp dry. N. Mown grafs in drying for 

hay is faid to welk. To wilt, for wither, fpoken 

of green herbs or flowers, is a general word. 
Well-a-E)ay. Alas. Various. 
Welly. Almdft, nearly. N. 
Welter. To welter, to waddle, to go afide, or 

Jieavily, as women with child, or fat pcrfons. 

From the old Saxon wealtian, to reel or ftagger, or 

elfe from the Saxon weltan, to tumble or rowl. 

whence weltering in blood. N. 
VfzM. A fmall blemilh, hole, or decay, elpecially 

in cloth. EflT. 
Wem. The womb, or belly. N. 
Wennel, a weaned calf. Norf. & Suff. 
Wheel. A whirlpool, l-^anc. From the Saxon 

wael, a vortex of water, or whirlpool. N. 
Weet, or WiTE. N. Nimble, fwift, ofed alfo 

in that fenfc in the South. 
Weir, or Waar. See-wreck, or Alga-marina. 

Northumb. From the old Saxon waar. Tfee 

Thanet-men, according to Sonrner, call it were 

or woore. 
Wellaneer. Alas. N. 

Wend. Togo. N. 

Weslv; 
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WtstYi Dizzy> giddy- . N, 

WetherlV. With rage and violence, Exm. 
Whangs. Leather thciings. N, 
Whapper. Any thh^ large. A thunfiper; G* 
Whafple-way. a bridle-way> or road wher« on^ 

ij a horfe can pafs. S* 
Wharr*. Crab^apples, orverjiiice. As fowras 

wharre. Chefli. 
Whe AD Y. Long tedious. A whcady mile, a niile 

feemingly of an extraordinary length. Shropfh. . 
Whesim, or Wheem. Near at band, clofe, fo that 

no wind can enter tt. Alfo very handlome andi 

convenient for one ; as, it lies wheem for we. 

Cbefc. From the old Saxon gecweme, grateful, 

acccptabk, plcafent, fit. 
Wheamow, Nimble. 1 am very wbcamow, 

,quoth the old woman when ihe ftept into th€ 

middlcof the bitjlin. Derb. Prov. 

• • • 

Whee, Wmi or Whey. An heifer j the only 
word ojfed in the Eaft Riding of Xorkftiire in that 

ienie. 
Whelm. Half of a hollow tree, laid ufider ^a 

^tc-way, to-form a paf&ge for water, A kind of 

fubfiitute for an arch. Nort & SufF. 
Wheen-cat. Aqucen<at, or female cat. Queen, 

in Saxon, was ufed to fignify the female. jEx* 
. Queen-fugd, a que«i fowl, -or hen. 
Wheint. Queint, fine. A wheint Jad, a fine 

lad. Ufed ironically. Chefh. Var. dial. Alfo 

cunning, fubtle. 
Whjbrret. 4 great blow. Perhaps aback-handed 
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ttrokt, called alfb a whiftcrpoop, txnl. Set 

Whifterpoop. 
Whewt. To whiftlc. N. 
Whick. Quiclc, lively, N. 
Whins. Furze. N, 
Whinner-neb. a meagre, thin-faced man, with 

a Iharp nofe. Perhaps from fome bird that feeds, 

or is bred among whins. N. 
Whinnering. Neighing, Cumb. 
Whirkened. Choaked,ftrano:led. N. ^. 
Whirl-bouk. a churn that turns round. Derb. 
Whirl-te-woo. Butter-milk, from being made 

in a whirl-bouk. Derb. 
Whisket. a bafket Ikuttle, or fhallow-ped N. 
Whisterpoop. a back-handed blow. See Wher- 

rct. Exm. 
White. To requite; as, God white you, God 

requite you. Chefh. Var. dial. White for 

quite. Quite per aphcerefin pro requite.. 
White. To blame. You lean all the white off 

yourfelf, you remove all the blame from yoiirfelf. 

See Wite. . 
WiTE. , To blame. Ab A. S. Poena, muldlra, 

q. fupplicium. Chaucer ufeth the word for blame. 
White-nib. A rook. Yorkfh. 
Whittle. A knife. N. . 
Whitwitch. (White witch) A pretended con- 
juror, whofe power depends on his learning, and 

not from a contract witk the devil. Exni. 
Whiz. To hifs like hot iron in water. N. 

Wizin*0. 
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We'SlV. BizzjTj giddy* N* 

Wealk J^ wilk. A fladl-fiflb, qalled chocWea mai-in^v 

Wei Git, or Waach. A lever, a wedge. Ab A.S* 

Wsege, pondus, maffa^ libra. 
Wennel. a young beaftjOx, bull, orcow.EfT.&Suff. 
Wents . The teaxles, or fuller's thiftles when worn 

out. Glouc. 
WfiTHEHL v. With rage and violence. Exm. 
Whangs. Leather thongs^ N. 
Wrapper^ Any thing large. A thumper; C. 
Whapplp*way. a bridJe-way, or road where oa* 

ly a horfe cah pafs* S. 
Wharr&. Crab-apples, orvdjoice^ As foweras 

wharre. Chefli. 
Wheady* Long, tedious. JA wheady mile, a mile 

feeminglyof an extraordinary length. Shropjffii. 
Wmeam, or Wheem. Near at hand, clofe, fo that 

.no wind can enter it. Alfo very handfome and 

convenient for one; as, it lies wheem for me* 

Chafh* From the old Saxon gecweme, grateful> 

acceptable^ pleafant, fit. 
Wheamow, Nimbi©. .1 am very wheamow, 

quoth the old woman when ihe ftept into the 

middle of the bittlin. Derb. Prov. 
Whee, Whi or WfiEY. An heifer j the only 

word ufcd in the Eaft Riding of Yorkfliire in that 

ienfe. 

Whesn-cat. a queen-cat, or female cat* Queen, 
in Saxon, was ufcd to fignify the female. " Ex. 
Queei^ fugel> ja quetn fowl^ or hen^ 

K Wheemk; 
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WHEEDiN. A fimple perfon. W. 

Whelm. Half of a hollow tree, laid under af 

gate- way, to form a pafTage for water. A kind of^ 

fubftitute for an arch. Norf. & SufF. 
Wheint. Queint, fine. A wheint lad, a fine 

lad. Ufed ironically. Chefli. Var. dial. Alfof' 

cunning, fubtle. 
WheA.ret. a great blow. Perhaps a back-handed 

ftroke, called alfo a whifterpoop. Exm. See Whif- 

tcrpoop, . 
WHERRITE0. Teazcd ; q. ferritedfc N. 
Whewt. To whittle, N* 
Whick. Quick, lively. N. 
Whifflers. Men who make way for the Corpo- 
ration of Norwich, by flourifhing their fwords# 

Norf. 
Whinnock, or Kit. A pail to carry milk in-. 

N. 
Whins. Ftir2:e. N. 
Whinner-neb. a meagre, thin-faced man^ With 

a ftiarp nofe. Perhaps from fome bird that feeds- 

or is bred among whins. N. 
Whinnering. Neighing. Cumb. 
Whirkened. Choaked,ftrangled. N. 
Whirx-bouk. a churn that turns round. Derb. 
WniRL-TE-wot). Butter-milk, from* being made 

in a whirl-bouk. Derb. 
Whisket. a balket fkuttle, or fhallow-ped. Nt 
Whiskit. a fort of bafket. N.' 
Whisterclister. a Itroke or blow under ihc 

• car. Devonlh. 
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Whisterpoop. a back -handed blow. Sec Whcr^ 
ret. Exm. 

White. To requite 5 as, God white you, IGod 
requite you. Ghefli. Var. dial. White for 
quite. Qjjite per aphserefin pro requite. 

White. To blame. You lean all the white off 
yourfelf, you retnove all the blame from yourielfi 
SeeWitc. 

White-nib. A rook. Yorkfli. 

WHiTHERiKb. A fuddeii great found. ^N; 

Whittle. A knife. N. 

Whitwitch. (White witch) A pretended con- 
juror, whofe power depends on his learnings tpd 
not from a contract with the devil. Exm. 

Whiz. To hifs like hot iron in water* N» 

Whizzle. To get any thing ^way (lily* N. 

Whoave. To coVer or whelm over. Chefh. We 
will not kill, but whoave. Prov* Spoken of 4 
pig or fowl that they have overwhelmed with Ibme 
veffei in readinefs to kill. Ab A. S. Hwolf^ hwalf^ 
a covering, or canopy. Verb* Hwalfianj came- 
rare, forfliicare. N. 

Whoo' whooA An inteijcdtion, marking great 
furprize. N. . . 

Whook. To ftiake. Chelh. He whook't at every 
joihti 

Whot/jecom6* Wh^t d*ye call himi. Exm. 

Who-whiskin. a whole great drinking-pot, 
who being the Chefhirc dialed for whole, and a 
whiiking fignifying a black poc 

K a Whott* 
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Whott. Hot»^ Exm. 
Why-vore, or For why vore. Whcrcflbre./ 
Why-galt, Afetiiale, or cow-calf, Cumb. 
Wicker. To neigh, or whinny. Hamplh. Alfb 

a niethod of caftrating a ram, by enclofing his tef- 
' tide within a flit ftick. Glouc. 
WiDDLEr To fret. N. 

Wig GBR, Strong. A clear pitched wigger fellow. 

N- 
Wires, or Wikers (of the month). Corners of the 

mouth. N. 
WiLLEJLw; Peevifh, wilful. A Saxon wcUer, 

willing. 
Win, or Wind-berry. A bilbury or wortlc- 

berry. N. * 
Windrow. To windrow, to fake the mown graft 

into rows, called windrows* Norf. aind SufF. 
WiiIly. Quietly. 
WiNNYED. Frighted; Glotrc* 
WiSKiT. SeeWhilket. N.j 
Withy. A willow tree. Gloiac. 
WiTB. To blame. Ab A.S. Fdena, mufWhi, 

q. fupplicium. Chaucer ufeA the ^tst^ fOr' btenc. 
Wizen'd. Dryed, withered. N. • 
WizzEN. To wither.- Nr - 
WoADMEL. A coarfe hairy fluff, made of Iceland 

wool, and brought from thence by oGrfcanrten to 

'Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Woe WORTH THEE. T Execr«ions/ ' N. " 
"Woe betide thee, j . . 
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WoGH. A wall. Lane. Ab A. S. Wag, wall. 
Elfewhere in the North, wogh is ufed for wool, 
by a change of the dialedt. 

WoMMEL. An auger. Perhaps a corrupt pro- 
nunciation of winable. N. 

WoNNE, or WuN. To dwell, to h^nt or fre- 
quent; as where wun you, where dwell you. Ab 
A. S. Wimian, gewunian, Belg. woonen, Teut. 
wonen, wohnen, 

WooDSERE. Decayed,, or hollow pollards.. Alfo 
the month or feafon for felling wood. EfT. & SufF. 

Wood-wants. Holes in a poft or piece of timber. 
q. d. places wanting wood. 

Wop. a wafp. Exm. 

WoRK-BRACco, Work-brittlc. Chcfti. Very 
diligent, carneft, or intent on one's work. Var. 

dial. 

Worried. Choaked. Worran, in the A. S. fig- 
nifies to deftroy, in which fenfe we Ihall fay a dog 
worries Iheep. 

WouNDY. Very great. S. 

Wraxling. Wreftling. Exm, 

Wreasel. Aweafel. N. 

Wright. A carpenter, the only word in ufe in the 
Eaft Hiding of Yoridhirc, for :th« trade. 

Wringle-streas, Bents, called ^fo y^indle- 
ftraws. 

WuNsoME. Smart, trimly .dreffcd, lively, joyous.N. 

W^ONG. Crooked, A wrong man pr woman. 

Norf, 
WvTE. To blame. Sec Witc^ 

K3 Y, 
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X A A P I N G. Crying in defpair, lamenting, 
Applied'to chickens lanqenting the ahfenoc of theiF 
parent hen. N. 

Yallow beels, or Yallow boys. Guineas, 

Exm, 

Yane. One. Yance, once, Var. dial. 

Yare. Covetous, defirous, eager. Alfo ninnble, 
ready, fit,tickliih. N. It is ufed alfo in the South, 
Chaucer ufes it for ready, quick, as ^does alfo 
Shakfpear, in the Tempeft. Spoken of grafs or 
pafture, it is frelh, green, &c. 

Yaspen, or Yeepsbn. As much of any thing a^^ 
can be taken up in both hands joined together. A 
double handful. S. 

YatEj, orYEAT- Agate. N. 

Yead. Head. E^^m. 

Yeander. Yonder. Var. dial. 

Ye a r d l V . Yal de, very,y eardly mu ch,y eardly great. 

Yearning. The liquor ofthe rennetufed in pro- 
ducing curd. N. 

Yeather. a flexible twig, ufed for binding, 
hedges. N. 

Ye^'avelinq. Evening. Exm. 

.Yed. Edward. Derb. 

Yeender, orEENDER. The forcnoon. Derb. 
Yees. Eyes. Exm. 

'" ' ' Yeevil. 
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Yeevii,. A-dung-fork; Exm. 

Yellqw belly, a pcrfpn born in the Fens of Lin- 

colnfhire* L. 
Yeo. An ewe. Exni. 
Yerrjng. Noify. Perhaps jarring. Exm. 
Yesse. An earth-worm, particularly thofe call?4 

dew-worms. W. 
Yet HARD, Edward. Derb. 

4 , 

Yetling. a frnall iron boiler, N. 

Yets, Oats. Northumb. 

Yewd, or YoD. Went. Yewing, going. Ab 

A. S. Eode, ivit, iter fecit, conceflit, he went. 

Chaucher, yed, yeden, yode, eodem fenfu. 

Spencer alfo, in his f any Queen, lib. i. c. lo. 

He that the blood vred billows, like a wall, 
On either fide difparted with his rod. 
Till all his army dry-foot thro' them yod. 

Speaking of Mofes. 

Ye%ers. Embers, hotaChes. Exm, 
YoLD--RiNG, A yellow-hammer. N, 
YoLT. A newt| or eft. . Glouc. 
YoTED, or Whesed. Watered. The brewer's grains 
muft be wellyoted, or whef^d for the pigs. W, 
Yowl. To cry, or howl, N. 
YooN. Oym* Yar. dial. 
Yoyxif , A fine old yQuth;j a healthy old man. N, 
YowFTER, To fefter. 
Yu, or Yule-tide. Chriftmas. N. 

Yu-BATCH. Chriftmas-batch. Yu-block, gule- 

block, yule-clog, Chriftnias-hlock. Yu-games, 

' . » K 4 Chriftmas* 
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Chriftmas-gamcss Ab A. S. Cehul. Dan. Jule* 
dag, the d^yof the nativity of.Chfift, This,> pef* 
haps, from the Latin and Hcbrew-jxjjfeffiim. N, 
In farm-houfes, the fervants lay by ^ large knotty 
block, for their Chriftmafs'-fire, and, during th? 
time it lafts,^ they are entitled, by cuftomj^ to al<» 

f at their meals, N, 

'YucK. Line, To itch, Perhaps from th^^cdtch^ 
or from the Dutch jeuchen, joocken, Germai\ 
jeucken, or jeucker. 
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/y ATE. Soft. Glouc, 
^Iennet. a week, a fev'night. Exm, 
Zess, a pile of fieves in a barn, Ej^nd, 
Zew. a fow, Exm^ 
Zewnteen. Seventeen, Exm. 
ZiGo. Urine. Exm, 
ZiNNiLA. A fon-rin-law. Exrn. 
ZivE. Afcythe. Exm. 
ZocK. A blow, I gced un a zock. W, 
ZowERswoppED. lU-natured, Exm, 
ZowL. A plough. See Zull. Exm% 
^UANT. Regularly fQw^d, The wheat itiuft be 
?pwn zuant, W, 

pll^b, QF T^E (StaSSARV, 
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In compliance with Fuller's ar*- 
rangement, I fhall begin with thofe 
Proverbs which have reference to the 
whole kingdom ; many of thefe, I 
muft obferve, are by no means com- 

jplinientary, but feem formed by fo*. 

/reigners from prejudice and mifin- 

/ ibrmation. 

I 

mcii 



ENGLAND. 

When our Lady falls 4n our Lord's lap. 

Then England beware a | ^^^^^^^^ 

Aliasy 
Then let the clergyman look to his cap. 

This is fuppofe4 to ^9 a If ind of popifh prophe-f 
deal menace, coined fince the reformation, intima- 
ting that the Virgin Mary, offended at the Englifli 
nation, fqr abc4ifliing t|ie wofihip offered her bf^re 
that event,' waited for an opportunity of revenge, 
and when her day, the twenty-fifth of March, 
chanced to fall on the fame day with Chrift's re^ 
furreftion, then fhe, ftrengthened by her fon's af- 

* 

fiftance, would inflift fome remarkable puniffiment 
on the kingdom. This conjunftion it was calcu- 
lated would happen in the year 1722, but we dq 
not learn that any thing enfued in confequence 
thereof, either to the nation, or the caps or wigs C{f 
the clergy. 

• ■ * • 

When Hempe isfpup;! 

England is undone. 

This was another popilh predicStiop, edited before 
the defeat of the Armada. The word hemp ^s 
formed of the letters H. E. M, P. E. the initials 
of Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip and Elizabeth, 
and fuppofed to threaten, that after the rejgns of 
thofe princes, England would be loft, i. e. con- 
isuefedu Fuller remarks, that to keep this faying 
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.'in countenance, it rnaty preter)d tofqnie truth, for, 
pn the death of Elizat)eth, and acpeflipn of King 
James I. the kingdom, by it^ jundtipn with Scot- 
land, took the title of Great Britain, by royal proT? 
clamation, anc} ^hereby j:he name p( Engjand wa^, 
in one fenfe loft. Some interpreted this ^jftich 
more literally, fuppofing it meant, that when all 
the hemp in England Was ej^pended, there wou|d 

be an end of our naval force, which would in- 

I- 

'dcjB^ bp fa6t^ if no rnorc could be prpcure^. 

When the black fleet of Norway is come 

and gonp, 
England bijild houfei5 of lime and ftonc^j 
For after, wars you (hall have nonp. 

> 

This likewife feems to haye a prophetic nieaq- 
ing, if one could but find it out. FuUer fuppof^s 
it alludes to the Spanifli arniada, and quotes Sir 
prancis Bacon to prove that the fur-name of the 
King of Spain was Norway ; but, fuppofing it was, 
nothing is explained by it -, the number of wars in 
which England has been fince engaged, as well ci- 
vil as foreign, fhew that this prophecy was didated 
|)y a lyii^g fpirit, 

England is a ringing iflan4. 

Fuller fays it is fo'called by foreigners, as having 
lifiore bells in number, greater in fize, and better 
tuned bells than any other country in Europe, Italy 

not 
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« 

ttot excepted ; although Nola, the place where 
bells are faid to have been firft invented and made, 
and whence they took their name, is in that coun- 
try. Whether thefe affertions are ftriftly true, is a 
fubjeft to be difcufled by the Society of College 
Souths* 

When the fand feeds the clay, England cricsa 

well-a-day. 
But when the clay feeds the land, it is merry 

with Englandt 

The clay lands in England, arc to thofe of a 
fandylbiljj as five to one, and equally, or niore fer- 
tile. If, from a wet feafon, the fandy . lands fuc- 
cecd, and the clay lands mifs, only one fifth of the 
crop' is produced that there would have been, had 
the contrary happened; this, as the proverb ex- 
prefles, is a national misfortune, 

■ " England were but a fling, 
5ave for the crooked dick and the*g;rey-gooll> 
wing. 

That is, England wopld be but a loft land, 
or not tenable^ . were it not for the bow and ar-» 
rows. 

This was a faying in praife of archery, in which 

the Englifti formerly excelled, but the many battles 

-gained by thcRi, fioce the invention of gunpowder, 

ftiew 



ENGLAND, 

fliew they are now as terrible to their enenucs 
ivith the ftrait tube, as formerly . with the crooked 
ftick. 

England is the paradife of* women, liell o^ 
horfcs, and purgatory of fcrvants, 

» r 

The liberty allowed to women in England, the 
portion affigned Sy law to widows, out of their huf- 
band's goods and chattels, and the politenefs with 
which all denominations of that fcx arc in general 
treated, join to eftablifli the truth of this part of the 
proverb. 

The furious manner In which people ride on the 
road, horfe-racing, hunting, the cruelties of poft* 
illions, ftage- coachmen, and carm.en, with the ab- 
furd mutilations praftifcd oh that noble and ufeful 
animal, all but too much prove the truth of 
this part of the adage. But, that this country 
is the purgatory of fervants I deny; at leift,if it 
tvcT was, it is not fo at prefent ; I fear they are 
father thecaufeof bringing many^^a mafter to thw 
legal purgatory a gaol. 

A Famine in England begina at the Hprfc-* 

manger. 

If oats fail, there is generally a bad crop of every 
Other kind of grain throughout this kingdom, indeed 

oatmeal 
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batmeal makes a great part of the food of the poorer 
fort of people in the notth. 

The king of England is the kirig of devils* 

The .Gehhari emperor is termed the king of 
Icings, bccaufe he has many princes under him i 
the king of Spain, the king of rneh, fronnt thd 
chearful obedience fhewn him by his fubjedls ; the 
king of France, ih6 king of afles, froni the patience 
of his people in bearing all the loads he is pleafed t6 
lay upon them ; but why the kirig of England is 
ftiled the king of devils, is not fo apparent, unlefk 
on account of the conftant jcaloufy Englifhmen 
have of their governors, and their aptnefs to take 
fire at even the legal exertions of prerogative. 

The Englifh are the Frenchmcns* apes. 

Hov^ever true this might .formerly have been, the 
cafe is at prefent quite altered, and we have now^ in 
our turn, thehonor,if it is any, of diftating the mode 
to the French. It has moreover been obferved^ that 
the Englilh have at all times been rather improvers 
of French faftiions, than mere fervile imitators of 
them, as may be inftanccd in the article of ruffles^ 
which, though a Gallic invention, was much im- 
proved by the Englilh addition of the (hirt. 
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Long beards hcartlcfs, painted hoods witleis^ 
Gay coats gracelefs, make England thriftlefs^ 

This fatirical diftich is faid to have been made 
by the Scotch, in the reign of King Edward IL 
when elated with their viftory at Stirling ; it how- 
ever ferves to give us fome infight into the drefi' 
of thofe times, rlhewing that the Englifh then 
wore their beards, "and hoods inftead of caps ; thefc 
hoods, Fuller fays, were ftained with a kind of co- 
lour in a middle way between dying and paintings 
whence painter-ftainers have their name* That 
line which accufes the Englilh of being heartlefs, 
was confuted at the battles of Flodden-Ficld, and 
Mufsleborough. As to the gracelefsnels of the gay 
coats, I fear the cafe is not at prefent much mended ; 
prcJbably we fhould not find much grace, of the 
kind here meant, among the beaux of the prefent 
generation. 

The Englifh glutton. 

This is another foreign farcafm arifing from the 
envy of thofe who are obliged to fatisfy their appe- 
tites with foup-maigre, frogs and roots, inftead of 
roaft beef, pork, veal, mutton, and lamb. It is 
confidently aflerted by many accurate obfervers, 
that with refpeft to quantity, foreigners greatly ex- 
ceed the Englifli in the article of eating, but that 

the Englifti confume more animal food. 

Englifli 
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Engliih poke pudding, 

A jocular appellation given by the Scotch to the 
Englifti, alluding to that national difli a plum- 
pudding. Poke fignifies a bag^ {o that the fum 
and fubflance of the title is an EngUfh b^-pud-" 
*ng- 

An Englifh bug* 

This Is an Irifh nick-name for an Englifhman, 
founded on the fuppofition that the Englilh firft 

brought bugs into Ireland, 

» 

England is a little garden full of^ very four 

weeds. 

♦ 

This is faid to have been an obfervation frequent- 
ly in the mouth of Louis XIV. during the vidlwi* 
ous Duke of Marlborough's campaigns. 

He that England will win, 
Muft with Ireland firft begin* . 

. Ireland furniflies England with a number of able 
men, both fpldiers and failors, and likewife beef, 
pork, butter, and other provifions, for viftualling 
our fleets and foreign g^rrifons ; if thefe fupplles 
Vfcr;t cut off, by that country being in the hands of 
an enemy, it would be extremely detrimental:. 
England* 
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jr\CiCNOWN. Acknowledged, K. 
Argosies. Ships. N. 

Awns. The beards of wheat brbarlieys inZffdc 
fcallfcdAils. N. 
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JLJALLOW. a pole. N. 
Bargh. a horfeway up a hill. N; 
Barr. a gate of a tbwti Or city, fi, 
Bashy. Fat, fwelled. N. 
Bearn-teams. Broods of children. N. 
Bating with fcHiLD. Brefedirtgi gravid. M^ 

* K Beight* 
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BiiGiiT (of the elbow) Bending of the elbow. i^4 

IBensel. To beat or bang. Vox ruftica. Yorkfh. 

Blenches. Faults. N. 

Body* A Cmpleton. N* 

BoLLiNGs, Pollards. Trees whofe heads and 

branches arc cut ofF« 
Brat. A coarfe apron> a ragi Line. 
Batch. A kind of hound. N. 
Bkai^ghwham. a difh made of cheefe, eggs^ 

bread and butter, boiled together. Lane. 
Broach steeple. A pyramidical fpire, from its 

being pointed like a broach or fpit. N. 
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\^ ANT. To recover or mend. N. A health 
to the good woman canting ) i. e. recovering after 
lying in. N. 

CrtAUNDtER* A candleftickj from chandelier. 

Chusherel. a whoremafter, a debauched fel- 
low. S* 

Cop£smat£« a companion. N. 

Corse. A dead body. 

"Cleam. To glue together, or fallen a thing with 
glue. Line. 

Clumps, Clumpst. i. e# Clumfey, idle, lazy, 
unhandy. Line. My hands are clumpil witb 
cold. My hands are benumbed. 

Clvts, or Ci-OTS, Burdock.. N;^ 

Coop# 
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Coop. A muck-coop, 6r limc-c6op, a clofe carl 

or waggon for carrying liinc, &c. N. 
toTHisH. Morbfe. Norf. SceCoATKY. 
Cowl. A tub. S. 
Cranks. Offices. ' S. 
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JL/EARN. Solitude. N. 

Deo. To pour. Vide leek, Nv 

DiGHT. Todtght, to foul, or dirty brie. Cheili* 

Perhaps ufed ironically. 
DoNjbiNNER. The afternoon. Yorkfli. 
Doff. To put ofF. DofFyoiir hat. W. 
Dor. a cockchafer. W. 
DouNbRiNs. Afternoon drinkings, or luncheon. 

Derbi 
IDwine. To wafte gradually. Hence to dwindle; 
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*-I>NNEMIS. Left. Ennemis he come, left he 
come. Sometimes pronounced nemis. Suff. 
Ersh. The fame as Eddifli. Sec Eddish. 
EyiBRKSES. Eyelids. N. 

*k2 je 
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Jn AIRT-SPARKS, orSHEL-FiRE. Elcftric 
fparks^ often feen on clothes at night. Kent. 

Fang. A paw or claw. N.. 

Fan CAST. A marriageable maid. Norf. 

Fare. A fare of pigs, all the pigs brought forth 
by a fow at one birth, a farrow. S, 

Feabes, Goofeberrics. See Feaberries. N. 

Feft. To pcrfuade, or endeavour to perfuade. 

Norf. 

Fell* a hill or mountain. N . 

Fenny. Mouldy. Kent. 

Finnery. See Fenny. W, 

Fessing. Forcing or obtruding a thing on one- 

Eir. 

Flags. The furface of the earth, or upper turf, 

which they pare off to burn in denfhiring land- 

Norf. 
Flaite. To affright or Icare. S. 
Flasket. , A long fhallow bafket. Common. 
Fliggurs. Young birds, juft fledged. S. 
FoisoN, or FizoN. The nature, juice or moifture 

of the grafs, or other herbs, the heart or ftrength 

of it. S. ' 

Footing-time. The time when a lyiftg-in yfo^ 

man gets up. Norf. 
Fostal. ^ way leading from the highway to a 

great houfe. Norf. 

Fairy* 
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Frampold. Pccvifli, crofs, fictful, froward, S* 

Frase. To break. Norf. 

Freelege. Privilege, immunity, N, 

Frobly-mobly. Indifferently welL S. 

Frosh. a frog. N. 

f'ROWER. Ai} edged tool^ ufed in cleaving lathes* 

s. 
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ANT. Slim, (lender. C. 

<JATTRIDGE-TREE. Prfckwood. S, 

Gattridge-berries. Loufe-bcrrieSt S. 

GausteR. See Goyste^. 

GiF. If. N. 

Glaf FER, or Glaver. To flatter. N, 

Gi-ATTOK- Welch flannel, N. 

Gly, or Glee. To fquint 

GooL. A ditch. lyinc. Hence gully and gul-^ 

let. Var. 
GooM. To gral^ or clafp. N. In Yorkfliire to 

pbferyej or }ook at, or f^are ^ pronouinced Gaum, 

and Gauye. 
Goos£*GRASs. Qoofe-tanfy, argentiqa, QP^ufcri-* 

na. N. 
Greathly. H^dfomely, (owardly In greath^ 

weU, N. 
Grig. Health. Shropfli. 
Grisly. Ugly, FromgrizCj fwinc, AUbbla^k 

|ui^ vhitc, or grey. N. 

♦ K 3 GuizjKNB, 
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6uizEKt), Spoken of tubs or barrcb that k^ 

through drought, N, 
Gypsies. Springs that break forth fomctimes ofx 

the Woulds of Yorkfliire ; looked upon ^ a prog- 

noftic of fan^ine^nd fcarcity, N. 

H 

Xl A C K, A, rack. 'Line, 

Hagester. a magpie. I^ent. 

Hale. An iron inftrument for hanging a pot over 

the fire. S^ See Trammel. 
Happa. Hap ye, think you. N, 
JiARE. To afiright, ox make wild, S, Hcnco 

harum-fcarum, or ftarum. 
Harns. Brains. Cumb. 
Par^. a fea harr, a tempeft fifing at fca. Line. 
Hattle. Wild, Ikitti(h, mifchicvous. Tie th^ 

hattle kye by the horn, N, 
Haver. Oats, 
Haw. a clofe. Kent. 
JIawlm, or Helm. Stubble gathered after th^ 

corn is houfed. Alfp ppafe ftraw* S^ 
Heasy. Hoarfe. N. 
Hie. Tomakehafte. S. 
HiNE. Hence. N. 
Hoppy. Well, pleafant, in good i^irits, Fii^ 

pretty hoddy. S. 
Hop MAN JWD. A feeU-lhaiL S, 

Hog. 
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Jloo. A fheep of a year old. N, Sometimes 

called hoggreL 
JioLT. A wood. S. 
HoRNiGLE* A hornet. S. 
HoTAGOE. To move nimbly, fpoken of the tongue j 

y6u hotagoe your tongue, S, 
Hover GROUND. Light ground. S, 
Hummer. To begin to neigh. S. 
Hunch. A great hqnch. A piece of bread, S» 
HuNCHET, A diminutive of hunch. 
jflow. A narrow iron rake without tectl>. C, 
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UGGLEMEAR. A quagmire. W, 
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EALE. A cold or cough, l^inc, 

Kedoe. Brifk, lively. S, 

Keeve. To keeve a cart, to overthrow it N, 

Kplter, or Kilter, Frame, order, condition, N, 
Henc« helters-kelter, a corruption of halter, to 
hang, and kelter, order -, i. e. hang order, or in 
defiance of order. In good kelter^ in ^ood cafe or 
condition. 

Ke RLE^ A kerk of veal or mutton, si loiq of tholb 
meats. 

."^i^RSE, The furrow made in a board by the faw. S. 

* K 4 KiPQROWt 
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KiDCROw. . A place for keeping a fucking calf. 

Chelh. 
JCiTCHiNEss-BREAD. Th^ foft pat-cakcs, madp 
of thin batter. N. 
Kite. A belly. Gumbf 
Klick. To klick up, to c^tch up. ^inc;. 
Knacker. See Nacker. 
KNOX.LES. Turnips. JCent* 
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ACK. Todifpraifc. S. 
liAMME. To beat. N. 
La YE. The fame as lowe, in the North, the flanriQ 

of a fire, but more particularly ufed for the fl^mc 

of charcoal, or any other burnt coal. 
Leap, or Lib. Haifa buQiel. SuflT. In Eflcx 

a lib is a bafket for carrying feed-corn. 
Leeten, You Pretend to be. Chelh. You arc 

not fo mad as you leeten you. 
Lee, or Lew. Calm, under the wind, fhelter. S. 
Leef, or Live* Willingly, I had as leef not go. S. 
Leet. a three or four way leet, a place where three 

or four ways meet. S 

Letch, or Lech. A veffel for holding alhes, fo^ 

the procefs of making lye for walhing a buck. S. 
Libbet. a great cudgel ufed to knock down fruit 

from the trees, and to throw at cocks. Kent. 
Lift. A ftile that may be opened like a gate. 

• 

Lizen'u. 
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JLizen'd. Lizen'd corn. q. IcflTcncd, lank, or 
ihrunk corn. S. 

Lqng. Long it hither, reach it hither. SufF. 

Loom. A tool or inftrument in general. Gheflu 
Any utenfil, as a tub. 

|L,oop. A rail of pales or bars joined together like a 
gate, and moveable at pkafurCf S. Alio in the 

* north, a hinge of a door. 

|1/0ERT. q. Lord. Gaffer. Lady, ganimer, ufed 
in the Peak of Dcrbyftiir?- 

LouRDY. Sluggifti^ from the French word lourd* 
Dr. Heylin, in his Geography, will have lourdon, 
for a fluggifli lazy fellow, to be derived from I^ord 
DanC;, for that the Danes, when they were matters 
here, were diftributed fingly into private houfes, 
and in each called Lord Pane, who lorded it there, 
and lived fuch a flothfuL idle life. 

Lynchett. a green balk or interval to divide 
lands. S. 
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A D. An eartfi-worm. Eff. Frqm ^hc 

German Maden. 
Mb AG, or Meak. A pcafe-hopk. Efl^ 
Meath. Option, preference. I-*inc. 
Meatchley. Perfeftly well. S. 
]^ERRyBAUKS. A cqU poffct. N^ 
^iLWYN. Greenfifh. Lane. 
]^iRK*D, or Merk'd. To be troubled or difturbcd 

in mind. S. 

MiSAGAFT. 
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MiSAGAFT. Miftaken, mifgivcn. S, 

Muck. Moift, wet. LincQlnfhire. Elfewher© 

muck figoifies dung or draw laid to rot, which i^ 
jufually very moift, whence wet as muck. 
MucKsoN UP TO THE HucKSON, Djrty up to the 

knuckles. S. 
MuGwoRT. Wormwood. N; 
Mulch. Straw^ hijlf rotten, ,S, 

X^ AB. The fumniit of a rock or mountain, li. 
Nail. A nail of beef, eight pounds. S. 
Nearre. Lincoln. In ufe for neather. Ah A..3^ 
' Nerran, Pofterior* 
Newing. Yeaft,"orbarm. Eff. 
Nush'd. Starved in bringing up. S, 

o 

V^LD LAND. Ground that has kin long u^-. 
tilled, and juft plowed up. The fanne in Effcx isi 

called new lands. 
Ope-land. Ground plowed up every year- Ground 

that is loofc and open. S. 
Ore, or Ore-weed. Sea-weed, orfea-wrac, ufe^ 

for manuring land. S. and W. 

Orndorns. Afternoon*s c^riokings. -^wrupt^^ 
' from oncdrins. Cumb. 

Oust, or'OAST. A kiln for drying; hops. Kent^ 
* Called in the weft, an caft, 
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JL A R T L E T. A woman's ruff. N. 

Pas. Brains. A mad-pafh, a niad-brains. Chefh^ 

Pax- WAX, The tendon ofthp neck, ?Jorf. 

pEASE-BOtT. Pcafc-ftraw, EflT. 

Petticoat, In fame places ufpd fpra ncian's waift^ 

coat. R^y. 
l^iTCH. A bar of irop, for rnakipg holes in the 

ground by pitching it. S. 
Play. To play, to boil, fpoken of a kettle^ pot, 

or other veflel full of liquor. Playing hot^ boiling 

hot. Ip Norfolk they pronounce it plaw. Var. 

dial* 

Plum. V^T* ^^^^ pleafant, very pleafant. Kent. 
J'lump. When the paths after rain are almoft dry, 

they are faid tQ be plump. Kent. 
J*ose. a running of the head or npfe, from ^ 

cold. S. 
PouD. A boil or ulcer. S. 
Pricge. a ihiall pitcher. S. 
Print. Print ftar, or moon-light, clear-(far, or 

moon-light. KJent. 
|*ucK]pTS. js^cfts of caterpillars. S. 








yOTTEp. Cloyed, glutted", S, 

R 
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I D D LE. An oblong fort of ficvc, ufed to 
[ clean corn j fo called becaufe ic rids it of the foil 

or dirt. 
RiDDLE-CAKjss. Thiclc, four oaten cakes, which 

differ little from that which is called hand-hoven- 

bread, having but little leaven and being kneeded 

ftifFer. N. 

Ripper. A higler, pedder, dorJ0rer,'or badger. S. 
Rising. Yeaft, barm-good, S. 
RouGHiNGs, or Rowings. Aftermaths. S, 

Rub. Tofift. W. 

Ryntye. By your leave, ftand handfomely; as, 

|lynt you witch, quoth BclTe Locket to her mother, 

' * Chefh. PrQV. 
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AIME, or SEAME. Goofe-greafe, lard. Of 

any other kind of fat. S. 
Sammodithu. Tell me how you do: Norf, 
Saunter. To faunter about. Some derive thi^ 
from fans terre, a perfon without houfe or home -^ 
or fainfte terre, the holy land, becaufe, in the 
^ime of the crufades, many vagabonds went fauii- 
tering from place to place, upon pretence of hav^ 
ing taken^ or intending to take the crofs. 
^AYOFiT, Taftcit. S, From, the Frcncl^ wQfd 

eflayer. 

§00? ERtpIT < 
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SooM»ERLOlT. A time of idlenefs or relaxatiofl, 

play-time. S. 

Seame op corn. Eight bulhels, or a quarter* Si 
Seame of wood, a horfe-ldad S. 
Sear. Dry, oppofed to green, fpokeh only of 

wood or the parts of plants. S. 
Sew. To go few, to go dry, fpoken of a cow. S* 
Shawle. a fliovel to winnow withal* S» Per-* 

haps a contraflion of IhoveL 
Shimper. To (hine. S. 
SiiowEL. A blind for a cow's eyes, made of wood^ 

S. 
Shuck. The hulk of a walnut, or fliell of a bean* 

S« 

Shvogy-smeW. a fwing. N* 

Shun. To fave. S. 

SiG. Urine, chamberlye. S* 

SiLE, Filth, becaufe it ufually files 6r fubfides t0 
the bottom. 

SizziNG. Yeft. S* 

Size of bread, and Ci/e of bread. Can^bridgc* 
The one fignifying half the other, one fourth part 
of a halfpenny loaf, cue being Q^the abbreviatioa 
of a quarter, and fize comes from fcindo. I cut. 

Skeelino. An ifle or bay of a barn. S. 

Skid. To Ikid a wheel, to prevent its turning in 
going down a fteep hill, to drag it. Kent. 

Skip, or Skep. A bafket, A bce-lkep, a bee* 
hive. S. 

Skrow. Surly, dogged, ufed moftly adverbially. 

SLAPPEt. 



T 

Slappkl. a picccj part, or portion. S. 
Snag; Afnail. S. 

SwASTE. , The burnt wick of a cartdle. S; 

Snathe. The handle of a fcythe. S. 

Snoo malt- Smooth malt, with few combs, l^i 

SoLLAR, or Solar. An upper chamber or lofti S* 

Spick AND SPAN NEWi Every part new. S. Somd 
derive this from a fpear, the head of which was 
vulgarly called the fpike, the handle or ftafF^ the 
ipan ; fo that fpick and fpan new, was both head 
and ftafF, that is, the whole weapon new. 

Speen, or Spene* A cow-pafs. Kent; 

iSpuR-wAYi A bridle-way through any ground^ ^ 
paffage for a horfe by right of cuftom* S. 

Spurk. To fpurk Up, to fpring, (hoot, or rife 
Up brifkly. S. 

SquATi To bruife or make flat by lettiHg fall, ac- 
tive* S. . 

Squatted. Splalhed with mire or dirt* Kent; 

Squirm. To wriggle and twift about brilkly, after 
the rfianner of an eel, it is ufually fpoken of thai 
filh. S* 

Staffe* a ftafFe of cocks. A piair of cocks; S; 

Stam-wood. The roots of treesi ftubbed up. Si 

Stank. A dam, or bank to ftop water; S. 

Steal. The fteal of any thing, the handle; S; 

Stoly. Dirty, diforderly. A ftoly houfe, a clut- 
tered oi: diforderly houfe. 

Stound. a little while, a fmall portion of time; 

S; 
tirkAiti 
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Straft. Angered, angrily. Nbrf. 

Strig. The foot-ftalk of any fruit. S. The ftrig 

of w:herry. 
Stuckling. An apple-piCj or pafly* S. 
Stufnet. a pofnet, or fkillet. S 
Stull. . A luncheon, a great piece of bread, chcefe* 

or other vidhials. S. 
Sturry. Inflexible, fturdy^ftifF. S* 
Stut* a gnat* W* 

T 

X A U M. To fwoon^. 
Techy, (i* e.) Touchy^ peevilh, crofi, apt to he 

angry. S, 
Tben. Angry* N. From the Saxon tynan, to 

provoke, ftir, anger or enrage. 
Thar-cakes* The fame with bannocks. K. See 

Bannocks. 
ThaKky. Very tharky, very dark. S. 
Theses, or Thapes. Goofeberries. Norf* 
Thokish. Slothful, fluggifti. Norf. 
Throdden. To grow, thrjve, encreafe. N« 
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E L L 1 N G. Plowing tip the turf or upper 
fcrface of the ground, to lay in heaps to burn. S* 
Vrith. Etherings, or windings of hedges. S. 

W* 
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ELLING (of whey) it is heating i^ 
fcal4ing hor> to take off the curds* S. WcUingj 
or walling, is old Englifh for boiling; 

Wfiik, or Ware. A pool of water or pond. S. 

Wen TED. Grown acid, fpokcn of wort. Norf. 

WHidKET FOR WHACKET, Or QuiTTEE FOR QUOT* 

TEE. An equivalent, quid pro quo. Kent. 
"Whittle. A double blanket, worn by the Weft 

country-tiiromen over their Ihouldersi like cloaks; 

W; 
WitliOtv-BENiDFf; A fliare of a hufband's cftate^ 

enjoyed by widows in Suffex> over and above their 

jointure. 

WiMME. To wimme, to winnow. S; 
WizzLE. To get any thing away flily. N. 
WooDcocK-soiL. Ground that hath a foil undel* 

the turf, that looks of a woodcock colour, and is 

not good* S* 
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1 AtfD. A horfe, i jade. ^. 
Yelts. Ifourtg fows, who have not had pigs. N.' 
See Galts< 

T H £ tti t>* 
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In England a bu(hel of March duft is worth 

a king's ranfom. 

England coftfifting chiefl/ of day lands, a dry 
March makes them bear great crops of corn t 
whtrefore, if in that month, the weather is fo dry 
as to make the roads dufty, the kingdom will be 
benefited to the amount of a king's ranfom, which, 
according to the price paid for King Richard I. to 
the Ennperor Germany, was one hundred thoufand 
pounds* 

England a good land and a bad people. 

This, according to Fuller, is another French 
proverb, no better founded than many of the pre- 
ceding, and perhaps, like fereral of them, iquint- 
ing a little at the reformation^ 

The High Dutch pilgrims when they beg da 
fing ; the Frenchmen whine and cry ; the 
Spaniards curfe, fwear andblafpheme i the 
Irifhand Engii(h ftcaL 

This is a Spanifh proverb, and may poflible be 
founded in truth* Pilgrims, gypfies, and other va- 
gabonds, not being very fcrupulous obfervers of the 
^iftinftions of property. 
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In fettling an iflandy the firfl: building ere£te4 
by a Spaniard will be a churchy by a 
Frenchman a fort^ by a Dutchman a 
warehoufe, and by an Englifhman an ale- 
houfe. 

This proverb was meant to fhew the ftriking 
traits in the different national charaders of the peo- 
ple here mentioned j thofe of the Spaniards are de- 
votion and bigotry, of the French military ar- 
rangements, of the Dutch commerce, and the Englifli 
conviviality. 

John BulL 

A name commonly ufed to fignify an Englrfh-^ 
man, from Dean Swift's ludicrous Hiftory of Eu- 
rope, wherein the people of England are pcrfonified 
under that appellation ; the fovereigns of Auftria, 
France, Spain, by thofe of 'Squire South, Louis Ba- 
boon, and Strut j the Republick of Holland by the 
name of Nick Frog* 

Jack roaft beef. 

A jocular name given by the French to Englifli- 

men, who, as many of them fuppofe, cannot exift 

without roaft beef, plum pudding and punch ; 

which Kquor they term contradiftion, from being 

compounded of lemon to make it four, and fugar ta 

make it fweet, water to make it weak, and ipirits 

to make it ftrong* 

The 



BARK SHIRE. 

irhe Vicar of Bray will be Vicar of Bray ftilt. 

Fuller, in l)is quaint manner, thus explains this 
faying, Bray, village, well known in this countryi 
fo called from the Bibroccsj a kind of ancient Bri- 
tons, inhabiting thereabouts. The vivacious Vi- 
car hereof, . living under King Henry VIH. King 
Edward VI; Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth^ 
was firft a papift, . theii a. protfeftant, then a papift^ 
then a proteftant again; He had feeri fome martyrs 
burnt (two miles off ) at Windfori and found this 
fire too hot for his tender confcience. This Vicar 
being taxed by one for being a: turncoat, and an 
unconftant changeling 5 not fo, faid he^ for I al- 
ways keep my principle, which is this, to live and 
die the Vicar of Bray. Such are many^ now-a-days^ 
who, though they canndt turn the wind, will turn 

their millsj and fet them fo; that wherefoever it 

» 

blowethi their grift Ihall certainly be grinded." 
The Vicar of Bray has fince been modernized in a 
well-written fong, wherein his verfatility is brought 
down to later times; The fame ftory is often told 
as having happened to the Vicar of Bray, near Bray- 
head, in Ireland; 

He is a reprefentative of Barkfhire^ 

A vulgar joke on any one afflidcd with a cough| 
Ipvhich is here termed barking, 

1*2 BEDFORD* 
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B E D F O R D S H IRE. 

As plain as Dunftable road. 

At the time when this faying was firft in ufc^ the 
high roads of England were not what they are at 
prefent, fo that of Dunftable, being the great high 
way to the north, compared with the generality of 
roads^ was conipicuoufly fine and broad. 

Down*right Dunftable. 

Said to exprefs a plain^ fimple^ honed peribn> 
devoid of any turns or duplicity in their charafter. 
A comparifon with the ftraightnefs and opennefs of 
that road. 

As crooked as Crawley brook. 

This is a namelefs brook arifing about Wooburn, 
running by Crawley, and falling immediately into 
the Oufe, a river much more remarkable than this 
brook, for its frequent turnings and windings, for 
in its courfe it runs over eighty miles, in a linear 
diftance of only eighteen. 

The bailiff of Bedford Is coming. 

The Oufe, or Bedford river, is in Cambridge- 

Ihire called the bailiff of Bedford, becaufe, when 

t 

fwoln with rain in the winter- time, by over-flow- « 
ing, it carries off the cattle, &c. on the Ifle of Ely 
and adjacent low grounds, fo that this faying was a 

warning 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

warning to drive off the cattle, &c. left they fhould 
be diftrained by the bailiff of Bedford ; i. e, the river 
Oufe. By draining the fens, this bailiffs power has 
been fuperfeded« 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Buckinghamfhire bread and beef. 

This county does not feem to have been particular- 
ly famous for either bread or beef. Fuller fays only 
that the former was as fine, and the latter as fat, as in 
any other country. Probably this was only written 
to give a rhyme to the following line ; 

HerCji if you beat a bufh, 'tis odds you'll 

ftart a thief. 

Buckinghamfhire was, in old times, quite a fb- 
reft, and a harbor for thieves, till Leofftane, Ab* 
bot of St. Alban*s, caufed them to be cut down. 
This proverb, from the expreflion, it's odds, ieems 
hardly old enough to have any reference to that 
circumftance, as it is doubtful whether our anceftora 
were then fufficiendy advanced in the fcienqe of 
gamin^j to calculate; odds^ 

An old man who weds a buxom young 
maiden^ biddeth fair to becom^e a freeman 
of Buckingham. 

L^ In 
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In all likelihood the fabricator of this provcrbj, hy 
a freeman of Buckingham, meant a cuckold ; ai^ ' 
event, it muft be confefled, under thofe circum- '. 
fiances, much within the chapter of poflihilities. 



CA M B R I p G B Si H 1 R E. 

Cambridgeihire oaks. 

Willows are fo called, as a. refleftion on this 
county for its marfhy foil, where only thofe treeg 
will grpw J this is however not true of the whole 
^ounty. 

Cambridge requires all to be equal. 

a 
> • • • 

Some interpret this to allude to the college com- 
rnons, or niefs, where all pay alik? ; others fup- 
pofe it exprefles that among ftudents of th^ fame 
degree, family and fortune give no fuperiority. 

pambridgcfhire camels. 

* 

The meaning of this proverb, is very obfcure. 
|j*ullcr fays a camel is ufed proverbially, to fignify 
an awkward, ungain aniitial; fchola^s, long re- 
fident in college, arc not famous for the graceful- 
iiefs of their addrefs, probably it was fronri this the 
gbwnfrnen of Cambridge mfght be called camels, a. 
term by no means diflionorable, as proving they, 

. . have 
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Iiavc attended to Euclid more than to their dancfi 
ing-mafters. Some have fuppofed this term to 
havQ originated from the Fen-men, ftalking through 
the marflies on their ftilts, who then, by the appa* 
Tent length of their legs, fomewhat refemble the 
camel. Ray's fuppofition that, *' this nick-name 
was ground lefsly fattened on his countrymen, be- 
qaufe the firfl; three letters' are the fame in Cam* 
bridge and cornel, fteois tg have very little re'afon 
XQ fupport it, 

A boiften horfe, and a Cambridge mafter of 
arts, are a couple of creatures that will give 
way tQ nobody. 

This proverb, Fuller fays, is found in a lettei 
Written to George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities^ 
and is produced againfl; the univcrfity of Cam** 
bridge by Twine;, an Oxford Antiquary. It un- 
doubtedly conveys a refledion on the politefleof 
the matters of arts of that learned body^j but as this 
was written a long time ago, it is to be hoped that 
the more poliftied manners of the times^ have foft^^ 
^ned that ill-judged hauteur. 

An Henry fophiften 

Puller, and from him Ray, fays, " Sot are they 

called, who, after four years Handing in the uni- 

verfity, flay themfelvcs from commencing bachelors 

1.4 ^f 
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of artSj £0 render them (in fomc colleges) more ca* 
pable of prefemient. Several rcafons are afligned 
for their aa.me» 

That tradition is fenfelefs, and inconfiftent witli 
his princely magnificence, of fuch who fancy, that 
King Henry the Eighth, comijig to Cambridge;i, 
ftaid all the fophifters. a y^ar, who expefted a year's 
grace ibould h^vc beeo given unto them i more 
probable it is, becaufe that king i$ commonly 
conceived of great ftrength and ftature, that thefe 
fophiftag lieariciani were el^er and bigger than thf 
Others^ The truth is. this^ in the reiga c^ IC^ing 
Henry the Eighth, afier the deIlru6tiop of mpna- 
fteries, learning was at a lofs, and the univerfity, 
(thaoks bis to God "naore fctu-ed thaci hurt) ftood at 
9 gaze what would becomp of her, hereupon many 
itudenr§^ ftaid tbemfelves, twoj, three, fome four 
years, as. who would fee how their degrees (before 
they took. them). flxQuld 1?^ rc;.w^rded apd main^ 
tained. 

Twittlc twattlcj, drink up your poffct-driak^ 

This proverb, fays Ray, had its original in Cam- 
bridge,^ and is. fcarcc known ejfewhere. The 
meaning is evidently a reproof to any one who di- 
greffe^ froxxi lihe ful^jeft on which he wa§ fpeaking^ 
^hd faying, in other vords, ceafe your nqnfenfe^ 
^Hd go on with what you ar^ ^boyt, 

A Barn^ 
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A Barowell aguc^ 

The venereal difeafe, Barnwell is a village ncur 
Cambridge, famous for the refidence of the womca 
pf pje^fure attending the univcrfity. 
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Cheihire chief of men* 

s 

f 

The lion was here the ftatuary. This provcrfi 
was in all likelihood made by a Chelbire-man, and 
relates to fome privilege q( marching or fighting in 
th? v^n^ in the ancient bprdejr confli(5ls with the 

W. 

Better wed over the mixon than over the 

moor. 

It Is better to take a wife born near one's owa 
dunghill; i.e. hqufe, than to marry a ftranger 
from afar off* By marrying a neighbour^ the cha- 
radlers and qualities of the parties are better known 
to each other, thaq they can be when a match takes 
place between a pair, educated and living at a di- 
ftance from each other, 

m 

In Chelhire there are Lees as plenty as fleas, 
ifHA as many Davenports as dogs-tails. 

The 
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The names of Lee and Davenport are extremely 
common in this county, the former is, however^ 
^arioufly fpelt, as Lee, Lea, Leigh, Ley, &c. 

When the (Jaughtcr is ftolcn, ihut Pepper* 

gate, 

Pei^r-gate was a poftern^ on the eaft fide 
<jf the city of Chefter. The mayor of the • 
city having his daughter ftokn away by a young 
man, through that gate, whilft fhe was playing at 
ball with the other maidens, his worlhip, out of 
icvcngc, caufed it to be clofed up. A bad parody 
pf, when the fteed is ftolen, ftxut the ftable-door. 

To feed like a freeholder of Macclesfield,, 
who has neither com «or hay at Michael- 
mas. 

To feed voracioufly, like a half-ftarved mechan- 
ick. IVJacclesfield, or Maxfield; is a fmall market 
town and borough in Chefhire, where there arc^ 
imany poor buttoa-makers, who haye neither hay cwj 
co^n all the year round. 

^5 faiif as Lady Done*, 

I 

m 

The Dones were a great family in Chefhire, liv- 
ing at Utkinton, by the foreft-fide^ Chelhirc 

nurfeSc 
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jjurfes ufed to call ihejr girls iJady Pones^^ and bqys 
Earls of Derby* 

Maxficld rncafure, heap and thrutch (thruft.) 

Then^e^fures of the fan>e denomination, in En- 
gland, differ exceedingly, fome beingonly filled level 
with the top of the meafure, the protruding parts be 
ing ftruckoff with a ftick, this is called ftrikernpiea- 
fure*; at fome places the meafure is fiUpd as full 
as it will hold, heaped up above the top ; this is 
called heap meafure, That of Maxfield was of this 
^cind. 

« 

Tp fcQJ4 like a wjrcli- waller^ 

i 

♦ - - 

That is, like a boiler of fait. Wych-houfes arc 
fait- houfesje and wallers arc boilers, from wallingj^ 
boiling/ A number of very poor people are em- 
ployed as fait- boilers at North- wyche, Nampt-t 
wyche, &c. 

She hath given Lawtop-gate aclap. 

Spoken of a wench who has been up to Loi^-^ 
don to lie-in privately of a baftard, Lawton lies i^\ 
thQ way to Lpadon from feveral part, of Chefture* 

Every maa panaot be Vicar of Bowden, 
Bowden is a good living near Cheftq-# 
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The mayor of Altringham lies in bed whilft 
his breeches are mending. 

As the mayor of every other town muft do, if 
he has but one pair, as is faid to have been the cafe 
with this worihipful magiftrate* 

The mayor of Altringham and the mayor 

of Over, 
The one is a thatcher the other a dauber* 

Altringham and Over are two petty corporatrons,^ 
whofe poverty makes them ridiculous to their neigh* 
boiirs. A dauber is, I believe^ on^ who makes^ 
the clay walls to cottages. 

Stopford-laWj^ no ftake no draw^ 

It were much to be wifhed that all corporatioi^ 
laws were founded on as equitable principles. 
Certainly he who has no ticket, cannot be entided 
to a prize in a lottery. This proverb is commonly 
wfed to fignify that only fuch as contribute to the 
liquor, are entitled to drink of it. 

The conftable of Oppenfhaw fcts beggars la 

flocks at Manchefter,, 

Ray has not given the meaning of this proverb i 
HOC c*n I gucfs at h:» 

Likft 
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Like the Parfbn of Saddlewickt who can read 
in no book but his own« 

Saddlewick is faid to be in Chefhire, bitt no 
fuch parifli or place is mentioned in the Magna Bri- 
tannia, or England's Gazetteer. 

She hath been at London to call a firea z 
Araw^ and a waw a wall. 

This faying the common people of Chelhire ufe 
in fcorn of thofe, who, having been at London, zrc 
alhamed to Ipeak their own country dialed. 

Go pipe at Pedley, there's a pefcod feaft. 

Some have it go pipe at Colfton, &c. It is fpokeii 
as a reproof to perfpns who make themfd vcs extrenae- 
ly bufy in trifles or matters that no ways concern 
them. 

If thou had'ft the rent of Dee-mills thott 

would'ft fpend it. 

The city of Chefter ftands on the river Dee, whae 
are many mills let at high rents. 



To 



e m t ^ it i k t. 

To lick ic up* Up like him hayi j 

Linv is a village on the river Merfey, that parts 
Chelhire and Lancafliire* It is famous for its hay^ 
bf which all forts of cattle are extremely fond* 



CORNWALL. 



* f 



ByTre, Pol, and Pen, 

You (ball know the Cdriiidi livin/ 

• • • • h 

Thefe three words^ (ays Fuller, are the dic# 
tionary of fuch furnamcs as are originally Corniflii 
and, though nouns in fcnfe, I may fitly term them 
prepofitions. 

4 Trc V : . fitownl Hence Tre.fry, Trcla^y, 

I f I Tre-vannion, &c, 

ft Po4 ^fignifieth ^ avhead ^ Hcnte pol- wheel. 

, p« J [atop J «-:i,,j^i:r' p"-"'"'- 

Some add to thefe a fourth invhoatioh^ viz. car* which iig^ 
nifies a rock> as car-mine, car zeu, &c. 

To give one a Cornifh hiig* 

A dornifh hug is ,a lock in the art of wreftlingi 
peculiar to the CorniIh-men> who have always been 
famous for their fkill in that manly exercifc, which 
they ftill continue to praftife, 

Hcngfton* 



C O R K W A L t. 

Hengfton-dowti, well y wrought. 

Is worth London-town dear ybought* 

Hengfton-down was fuppofed not only to be ex- 
tremely rich in tin, but alfo to have in its bowels 
Cornilh diamonds, vulgarly eftimated fupcrior to 
thofe of India. In Fuller's time the tin began to 
fail here, having fallen, as he terms it, to a fcant- 
faving fcarcity. As to the diamonds, no one has 
yet judged it worth his while to dig for them* 

He is to be fummoned before the mayor of 

Halgaver. 

This is a joculary and imaginary court, whett- 
in men make merriment to themfclves, prefenting 
fuch perfons as go flovenly in their attire, untrufled^ 
Wanting a fpur, &c. where judgment in formal 
terms is given againft them, and executed more ta 
the fcorn than the hurt of the perfons. 

When Dudman and RamJbead meet. 

Thefe are two headlands, well known to failors^ 
they are near twenty miles afundcr; whence this 
proverb is meant to exprefs an impoflibility^ 
Fuller obfervcs that, neverthelefs, thefe two points 
have fince met together, (though not in pofition) 

in po&illon of the fame owner^ Sir Pierce Edge^ 



C R IsT W A t Li 

tombe enjoying one in his own right, and the 
other in right of his wife. 

The devil will not come into Cornwall^ for 
fear of being put into a pic. 

The people of Cornwall nnake pies of alnrtoft: every 
thing eatable^ as fquab-pie, herby-pie, pilchard- 
pie, mugetty-pie, &c. &c. 

He doth fail into Cornwall without a bark. 

This is an Italian proverb, fignifying that a fhan*s 
wife has made him one of the knights of the bull's 
feather. The whole jeft, if there be any, .lying in 
the fimilitude of the words Cornwall and cornua, 
horn9# 

Fuller quotes a prophecy in the Cornifh language, 
the fenfe of which is, that Truru confifts of three 
ftreets, but a time will come when it fhall be alked 
where Truru flood ; on this he obferves, that he 
truft&the men of that town are too wife to mind 
this predi6lion, any more than another of the fame 
kind, prefaging evil to the town, becaufe ru, ru, 
-which in Englifh is woe, woe, is twice cxpreffed in 
the Cornifh name thereof, but, fays he, let the men 
of Truru but praftife the firft fyllable in the name 
of their town, (meaning truth i. e. integrity) and 
they may be fafe and fecure from all danger arifing^ 
firom the fecond. 

The 



CORNWALL. 

The gallants of Foy* 

The inhabitants of Foy were, in the time ofKirtg 
Edward iV; famous for thefr privateers, and theii^ 
gallant behaviour at fea^ whence thej^ obtained that 
denomiiiatibiii 



CUMBERLAND. 



- it Skiddaw hath a cap^ 



« « 



ScufFel i)yots.fuU well of that* 

Thefe are two very high hills, one in this ccmntf^ 
the other in Anan-'dale, in Scotland j if the fomicr 
be capped with clouds or foggy niiftsy it ^ill not 
be long before rain falls on the othen Itii ipoken 
of fuch who may expcd to fynipathize in their 
fufferings, by rcafon of the vicinity of their 
fituation. 

Skiddaw, Lauvellin and Caftlcand^ 
Are the higheft hills in all England* 

So fays the Cumberland proverb} the iTorkfhire- 
men make nearly the fame claim in behalf of foma 
of their hills, in the following diftioh i 

Ingleborougb, Pendle, and Penigehlj 

Are the highefl; hills between Scotland and 

. Trent, .. 

M PERBY^ 



,v D E'R BY &:H I ItE;:. 

He is driving his hogs over Swarfton -bridge. 

This is a faying ufed in Dcrbylhire, when a m^n 
fnores in his fleep. Swarflon-bridge (or bridges, 
for there arc feveral of them, one after another^ is 
very long, and not very wide, which caufes the 
hogs to be crouded together, in which fituation they 
always make a l£tud ^grunting noifel 



He comes from the Devil's A-^f— c at Peak, 

and a peak beyond* . 

Said of perfbns whofe birth-pkce and former re- 
fidence are lanknown. The Devil's A^— f— ^ is a 
natural Cavern, at Caftletdn, called onfe of thfe Woh- 

dcrs of the Peak. 

-• ' ■- • . ■ ■ 1 ■■ . 

Eldcn-holfe wants filling. 

A faying cpmmonly.ufed to gr^at bo^^effib; who 
vaunt they can da wonderful feats ; pointing^ 9ut to 
them one Worthy of their undertaking; that is, 
c-the filling uf>Elden-hold, a'fiflbre m the earth, vul- 
igarly. deemed bottomlefsw \ Cotton, in his deibrip- 
tion of thePeaK relates foijie fruitlefg attemgt& to 
meafure its depth* 






^^ 



«,- 
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Tft Denibifei ti e* to Dcvonfhice land* 

This is to pare the tlirf from cfFthe furfacc^ and 
to lay it in heaps and burn it ; the afhes have been 
found greatly to enrich barren land ^ by means 6£ 
the fixed fait which they contain. This, probably, 
was firft praftifed in De\«>nfliire, t^hence it derived 
its name j it Is now pradlifed on aH barren fpun'gy 
lands throughout England, previous to plowing* 
Laad'lb prepared will bear two or three good creeps 
Qf corn, and muft then be laid down again* 

A Plymouth cloaks 

A bludgeon, - walkirig'ftkk, w, ftaffl As a 
landfman prepares himfelf for a jburnfef, bf putting 
on his cloak, fo a failor equips himlelf by cutting a 
ftick out of the fiift wood he comes to, the aftive 
Icrvice required of them on board, never fufferJng 
them to encumber themfelves' with cloaks. As 
Plymouth is chiefly inhabited by fea-faring perfons, 
this proverb was fathered pn.it, though* in faft, 
it as much belongs to Portfmouth,. Chatham, or 
any other fea port. It muft be remembered that 
when this provei-b ' Was' firft introduced, what are 
now called great coats wtrc not in ufe. 

He may remote Mort-^ftone. 

Mi A faying 



DEVONSHIRE, 

A faying of any one who is niafter of his wife. 
Mort-ftone, or Morc-ftonc, is a huge rock that 
blocks up the entrance into Mort's-Bay, in this 
county, which* there is a tradition cannot be re- 
moved, but by a man who is thoroughly mailer of 
his wife. 

Firfl: hang and draw^ 

Then hear the caufe by Lidford Islw^ 

Lidford is a little and poor, but ancient corpo- 
ration in this county, with very large pri vilegcs> 
where a court of ftannaries was formerly kept. 
Thi« proverb is fuppofed to allude to fome abfurd 
determination made by the Mayor and Court of 
this corporation,, who were formerly, in general, but 
mean and illiterate perfons, 

. Weftcot, in his Hiftory of Devonfhire, has prc- 
ferved fome droll verfes on this town, which, as I 
do not remember to have feen in print, arc here 
tranfcribed. 

I oft have heard of Lydford law. 

How in the morning they hange and draw. 

And fit in j.udgenncnt after ; 
At firft I wondred at yt much. 
But fince I fynd the reafons fuch 

As yt defcrves no laughten ^ 

Thcjr 



P E V O N S H I R E; 

They hayc a c^lc on a hill, 
I tookc it for an oldwyndmill. 

The vanes blowen off by weathers 
To lye therein one night 'tis giieft, 
*Twerc betto" to be fton'd and preft. 

Or hang*d, now chufc you whether, 

■*■ 
4 • ^ ■ 

Tenne n\cn leffe rooie within this cave. 
Then five myce in a lanthorn have. 

The keepers they are fly ones j 
Yf any<rould dyvife by art. 
To gett yt upp into a cart, 

*Tweer fytt to carry lyons. 

When I beheld yt. Lord thought I, 
What juftice and what clemencye. 

Hath Lydford when I faw all ; 
I know none gladly there would (lay. 
But rather hang out of the way. 

Than tarry here for tryal. 

» 

The prince a hundred pound hath fent, 
T'afnend the leads and planchers rent, 

Withm this lyving tombe ; 
Some forty fayr pounds nnore had paid, 
.The debts of all that fhall be layde, 

Ther till the day of doombe. 

One lyQ3 ther for a feam of malt, 
Another for a peck of fait. 
Two fureties fov a noble j 

M4 If 
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I 

pla n . < 



Jf this be true^ or elfe fiAJfe aews^ 
You inay goe afk* 



More to the men that lye in lurdi^ 
Ther is a bridge, ther is a church, 

Se^enaffaes and an rake $ > 

Three houfes ftandin and tenn downe | 
They fay the parfori fcath a gdwne, 

ButI faw never^ clbake* 



I ^. 



- ■ f 

Whereby you' may confider well,. - ' 
That playne fimplicitfc doth dwell, ' ^ 

At Lydfqrd, without bravery i 
And in the towne both young- and gravf^ 
Poelqve the naked truth to have,. 

No cloak to.hyde their knavery, . . 



• i 



♦■ '^ 



The'people all within this clyme, 
Are frozen in the winter tyme. 

But fure rdpnot fayne J ^ 

AnAwhen-the fumiiner: is hegunn,. 
^J'hey lye lyke filkworms in the funh| 

And cqnie tp lyfe again, 



phe told me in King Cacfar's tyme, 
TThe towne was buylt with ftone and lynflCi 

But fure the walls were clay^j^ ' * 
And they are fallen, for I fee* 
i^nd fincfe the howfes'dre yett fj;eej^ 



:''! *!:;!..- ...i. 



yhe tpwn is run ^w^y^ 









I>. E^^V^ O: N 8 H I. R e: 

O Caefar yf th&{k then didft raigne. 
While one howfe'ftands com ther agayn. 

Com quickly while ther is on i 
If tMou bttt ftay a Mttle fytt^ 
But fyve years more, they will commyt 

The whole town to a prifon. 



I.; 






To fee it thus, nnuck gficir*d wa$ I, 
The proV€rb*fayth forrowes be dry, 

v^fe SK^a^ I at the flatter ; 
fJow, by gocxi'lucfc^ I know not how, 
Ther hyther cam a ftrange ftrayd cowe, 

* AM* wr had nnylke and water, 

f r: Tft iMfne :good ftpni^cbs with our wigg, • 
At laft we got a rofting pigg, 
'^ 'This diet was our'bounds ; 
''^' * Arid thJs' were juft, and yflf 'twere knowen, ^ 
'^-' 'Onefcbundof buEteT'had been throwen 

^ *•' '' v ' Amorig^ a packe of hounds, 

•J". ■''■' '} ' •■ 

•-- 'One'glafle of drinck I gott by chance, 
^Twas claret when yt was in France, 

' But now from vt much wider; 
J think a man might m^kq as good. 
With green crabs boyl'd in Brazil wood, 
sAnd' h^lf a pjnt of fydcr, 

I kift the mayor's .hand of the town, 
Who, though he wears no fcarlett gown, 

M 4 Honours 



DEVONSHIRE. 

Honours the rofe and thiftle t 
A pi^ce of coral) to the mace, 
Which thcfc I faw, to fcrvc in pl^e^ 

Would majce 4 gQo4 chijd's whifye^ 



»« 



At fix o'clock t c^n^^c aw^jr, 

And pray'd for thoes that were to ftay 

Within a place fq arrant ; 
Wyde and ope the wynds do roar. 
By God's grace Til cooie there no tn&fCs^ 

Unleffe by fame tynn warrant* 



As fine as Kerton, i. c. Crediton fpinbing. 

This fpinning was very fine indeed, whiph to ex* 
preflc the better to your belief, it w^s very true 140 
threads pf wQoUen ycarne> fpunn in th^t towne, were 
drawne togeather through the eye of ^ taylor*^ 
peedle, which needle and threads were, for many 
years together, to be feen in Watling-Strcot, in 
London, in the (hop of one Mr. Dunfcomb,. at the 
fign of the Golden Bottle,-r- Weftcot's Hifti Devon, 
HarL ^ISS. Nq. 2307, 

Jf Cadburyc-caftlc and Dolbiiryrhill .dolven 

were, 
AH England might ploughe with a goldcij 
/heere, 

Cadl?urjr 
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Cadbury-caftle, (alias Caderbyr) the land of 
William de Campo Arnulphi, and after of Willow- 
i)y, Furfden, «nd now Carew. This caflje may be 
feene farr ofFc (fo they tearme of highe upright, 
topped hill,* by nature and Ilyght art anciently for- 
tified, which, in thofe Roman, or Saxon warn 
mijght be? of goode ftrength, conteyninge within 

the compafs thereof, near acres. Here you 

Tnay fee fbme fy ve myle diftant, to the fouth^eaft, 
in the parifh of Broad Clytt, another down^ 
called DcJlbury-hill, between thefe two hills (you 
maybepleafed to hear a pretty tale) that is faid 
(I fett not downe thofe wordes to leflen your be- 
lief of the truthe of the matter) but to lett you 
knowe that, nil praeter auditum habeo. 

Take yt on this condition. 
Yt holds crcdyt by tradition; 

That a fiery dragon, or fome ignis fatuus in fuch 
Jykenefs, hath bynne often feene to flye betweeri 
thjffe hills, komming from the pne to the other 
in the night feafon, whereby it is fuppofed ther is 
a great treafure hydd in each of them, and that 
the dragon is the trufty treafurer and fure keeper 
thereof, as he was of the gblden fleecfe in Cholcos; 
ivhich Jafon, by the- help of Medea, brought 
{J>ci]cei for, as Ovid fayth, he was yery vigilant. 



• I 



A watchfu) 



IV 
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A w^tchfull dragon fettj 
This golclen fleece to keep, 

"Within whofe careful eyc3 ^ 
Come nev^r wink of flcep. 



" /And, as the tw6 relations niay be as true one as 
ihe other^ for any thinge I knowe, for it is con- 
fbntly believed of the credulous hecn and fonnie do 
averr to h^ve'feen^ yt lately. , And of .this hydden 
treafure the ryming provcrbe here quoted goes com- 
monly and ajiciently. — Ibid, ' 

J ; .. ^ « ' • * ^ ■ • ' ' * ' . . ' .... 

'DORSETSHIRE. 



••.■.' 



Stabberf-with a Byr d^ort dagger, 



1 f / 



. That is, Ranged. Great quantity of hemp is 
CTOwn about this towji, and, on acjcpurit of Its £ii* 
perior qualities Fiallcr fays .ithere was an ancient fl:^- 
tute,. now. difufed,. that the cables for. the RoyalNa-r 
vy.ftiould be macie tbereabonts. 



.;i.".» if 
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As, much ft-kki as Lenfon-bill. to PilfeA-; 






That is no kin at all, though both are high hills 
and, both partly in the fame parilh i i. e. that of 
feroad Wirtdfor. Thefe hills are eminent fea-marks, 

known 



15 Ofl:5.PT €:H IflLfi. 

Idio^m fO the failcM^ft by the r^anaes of the cowhand 
calf,. This is coipmqnly fpoken of perfonp who arf 
neftrncighbour?* but.n^ther/rclfttiqn^lwM' acquajntr 

If Pool was a £ih-pool, and the oten of Pool 

fi(h, 
There'd l>e a pool for the devil, and fi(h fbf 

his di/h. ■ 

This fatyrical diftich was written a longtime 
^go. ^Pool is, at prefent, a refpeftable place, and 
Jiasjn itfcvcrd rich merchants trading to 'New- 
foundland. 



,»'»•'•• 



t' 



When do you fetch the five pounds. 



* • • 



' Jt is faid that a rich merchant: of Pool left by hi^ 

-\ • '■ ^ 

will the fum of -five pounds to ht given every yeat*^ 
to fet up any poor man who had ftrved his appreii- 
ticefhip in that town, on condition that he ihould 
produce a certificate of his honefly, properly au- 
thenticated. This beqiiefthas not, ^ it is pretended, 
been yet claimed ; and it is a common water joke to 
jifk the crew of a Pool fliip whether any one has^yet 
Received: th^ five pouiids. * * * 



^j 



ghoot ^aftly, doty 'n«w. 



Another 
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^ Another gird at the Poolites. A privateer dT 
that town having, it is faid, loaded their guns> on 
their return to port,- wifhed to draW-dft the fli6cj 
but did not know how, nor could they think of 
any other method, than that of firing them off, 
aod receiving: the fliot in a kettle i the perlbn ' emr 
ployed to hold the kettle being fomewhat apprchen- 
^^^ 9f danger, prayed his companion, who was to 
difcharge the gun, to fhoot iafdy. This is told of 
divers other ports, and, in all likelihood, with equal 
truth. 

The devil pift piddles about Dorchefter. 

This faying arifes from the number of fmall 
ftreams running through different villages here- 
abouts, which, from that circumftance, have their 
names terminating in puddle, pronpunced. pidcjlej 
as Piddle-town, Toll-piddle, Aff-pjddle, &c. &c. 
Thefe waters are yery improperly called puddle^, 
being moft of them, clear and running. ^ 

Dorfctfliirc Dorfers. 

rDorfers are peds or paniers, fixed on the backs of 
horfes, in which higlers carry filh, poultry, and 
other provifions and wares. Probably thefe were 
cither invented, or firft generally ufqd in Dorfetihire, 
as the fifti-jobbers, according to Fuller, ufcd to carry 
theip filh from Lyme to London, 

E3SEX^ 
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Eflex ftilcs, kentifti miles, Norfolk wilcs^ 

many men beguiles. 

• » 

• • • 

Two very different explanations are given of 

that part of this uhgrannmaatical proverb which re- 

^ 

latcs to Effex. The firft fays, the enclofures in Ef- 
f^x arc very Imall, and the ftiles, confequently, verjr 
frequent, and being alfo very high and bad, arc 
extremely troublefome to ftrangers. The other is, 
that by ftiles are meant narrow bridges, fuch as arc 
laid between marfh and marfli in the hundreds of 
this county, only jocularly called ftiles, fe the 

4 

loofe ftone walls in Derbyfhire are ludicroufly caUe4 
hedges. ' 

* * • 

Kentilh miles were not, in reality, longer than 
thofe of other counties, but, before the general in- 
troduftion of turnpikes, moft of the Kentifh roads, 
cfpecially thofe in * that part called the Weald, were 
almoft impadable, fo that, a carriage cpuld not 
travel more than a couple of miles in an hour, 
whereby * the miles feemed of an extraordinary 
length, and deceivfed or beguiled many travellers, 
who calculated their journies according lo the nun^i* 
ber of miles they had to go, without confidering 
the ftate of the roads. 

Norfolk wiles. Norfolk is faid to have been ic** 
inarkablc jFbr litigation, and the <juirks and quib^ 

bl<» 



blcs.of it? attornies; this was fo great agrievaacc 
fti the reign of flenry Vt. that A. D. 1455, a pe- 
tition was prcfented from the confimons, fhcwing 
that the number of attornies for the rounties of 
Norfdlk and Suffolk, had lately encreafed from 
fix or eight to eighty, whereby the peace of thofe 
counties had been greatly interrupted by fuits, 
they therefore petitioned it might be ordained 
that there fhould be no more than fix common 
attornies for the* county of Norfolk, fix for Suffolk, 
and two for the city of Norwich j thefe to be elefted 
by the chief juftices for the time being ; any other 
perfon afting as an attorney, to be fined twenty 
pounds, half to the King and half to the plaintiff. 
The King granted the petition, provided it was 
thought reafonable by the judges. Rot. Parlm. 
fn anno 

Eflfex Calves. 

.. Effex has long been famous for its calves, and at 
prcfent chiefly fupplies London with veal. Fuller 
dbferves, that this trade muft have been formerlyr 
vpry profitable, if one may judgp by the fine fepulr> 
chral moOTmept&.of iparble, inlaid with brafs, 
crefted for butchers, in Cogfhall, Chelmsford, and 
other churches, where in their epitaphs they are in- 
fcr;bed,cariiifices, Thtfe tonabs were^ in. -Weaver's 
ODijaipr^ ^befijBting mor^ emioent xntJ^ y and accord- 



'1 « ^«« 
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rii^ tcr FvXkh ferre td fl«w, tlwt.thebutcbei's^ rf 
this county, have been richer (or at leaft prouder) 
than thofc in other places. 

Eflex Lions,' ' 

Calves, great numbers of which are brought 
^vo in ciirts to! the iiondan niarlLccs. 

1 ■ 

He was born at Little Wittham* 

A punning infmm^ion that the perfon fpoloeti of 
warns underilandin^ ; Ray plac9» this |)rovef b in 
L-incolnfhire, 



The Wf #verft b?ef of Coli^heftor^ 



-r'. '. 



That is fprats^ caught thereabautf,,^nd brought 

th^tljer in incredible ^hundano^ w^er^on th0 poor 

• ijire^y^irs 7 (numerous in tjhat town) arc frey(|u(snclf 



« • C • r 1 
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Jeering CoglhalK 



This, (fays Ray) is no proverb, butanignomi- 
.niou^«pith^, .fafte^e4.on..this pl^CG,by,thei.r^gh- 
>ours, which,, as.;^ hope they do^ncjt glprj^ ijj, f^J 

.{^^^^.^ :^®y ^^ ^^^.iH]^%^h 'P^her- towiw'in this 
^county havQ liad'th?.iikc. ^bufive. epithet. J re- 
^jRXerryjcr a Vbype., vijijch n^as in cpmmon ufe. for- 
/M .. merly. 



ifierly, of forrie towns not ikr diibmt the 6ne from 
ifht other. 

Braintree for the pure, and Bocking for the poor ; 
Coglhall for the jeering town, and Kelvcdon for the 
whore. 



Go to Rumford to have yoor backfide new*^ 

bottomed* 

Formerly Rumford was famous for breeches- 
'^makingj and a man going to Rumford, was thus jo* 
ocularly advifed to provide him&If with a pair of new 
breeches. 

Dover-^coart, all fpeakers and no hearers. 

Dover-court is a village about three miles weft 

*^f Harwich, to which its church is the mother- 

iGhurch. Here. a court is- annually held,, which, as 

it chiefly confifted of feamen, the irregularity* de* 

fcribed in this proverb is likely to prevail. 

They may claim the bacon at Dunmow. 

' This proverb alludes to a cuftom inftituted in the 
manor of Little Dunmow, in this county, by the 
Lord Fitzwalter, who lived in the reign of HenryllL 
which was, that any wedded couple, who, after 

being married a year and a day would came to the 

priory. 



ESSEX. 

/ 

j)riof y, and, kneeling on two fltarp -pointed ftones, 
iefore ffie prior and convent, fwcar tbat dtiring that 
time they had neither repented ^of their bargain, ncM* 
had any diflention, fhould have a gammon or flitch of 
bacon. The records here mention feveral perfons 
who have claimed and received it. The cuftom of 
late has been left o£El The form of the oath was ^% 
CoUows : 

You ihall fwear by the cuftome of our confeflion, 
■ That you iiever made any nuptiall t^anfgreflio^^ 
Since you wer« married man and wife. 
By houfehold brawls or contentious ftrife; 
Or otherwife in bed or bord. 
Offended each other in deed or word ; 
Or fmoe the parilh clerk iaid amen, 
Wifhed yourfelves unmarried agen i 
Or in^ twelvemonth and a day. 
Repented not in thought any way ; 
But continued true and in defire^ 
As when you join'd hands in holy quire. 
If to thefe conditions, without all fear. 
Of your own accord you will freely fwear, 
A gammon of bacon you ihall receive. 
And bear it hence with love and good leave. 
For this is our cuftome at Dunmow wcti known. 
Though the fport be ours, the bacon's your own. 
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As fare as God's in Glcucefterihire. 

A frying originating from the number and riches 
of the religious houfes in this county ; fiid do be 
double in number and value to thctfe fduhded in ariy 
other in England. 

You are a man of Durcfley. 

» 

Ufed to one who has broken his promifej and 
probably alkMed to an ancient arid notorious bfe^h 
of faith, by fome inhabitants of that town, the par- 
ticulars of which are now foi-gottcn. 

It's as long coming as Co^fwculd barley. 

This is applied to fuch things as are flow but 
fure. The corn in this cold country, on the 
Woulds, e5ipofcd to the winds, bleak and flieltcr- 
lefs, is very backward at the firft, 'but afterwards 
overtakes the forwardeft: in the county, if nbt in 
the barn, in the bufhel, both for quantity and 
goodnefs thereof* 



A Cotfwbuld Lion. 



i 

I 



That is a flieep. Cotfwould being famous for its 
iheep-walks or pailures. 

-r* 
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* 

He 1.99^^^. (or feetn?) as if he ha4 lived on 
' Tewkfbury muftard. 

S.aicJ of $ny peevifhj or rnappilli peribflj or one 
having a crofs, fierce, or ill-natured countenance. 
Tewkfbury is a market-town in this county, fa* 
mous for it» muftard, which is extremely hoc 
Kting, and poignant, and therefore^ by this pro- 
Verb, iPuppofed to communicate thofe qualities to 
jierfons fed with it* 

The Tracies have always the wind in theic 

faces^ 

A fupcrftitious legend. Sir William Tracy was 
one of the four knights who killed that turbulent 
prelate Thomas Becket, for the punifhment of which 
offence it miraculoufty happened, that whenever 
any of the Tracy family travelled, either by land or 
by water, the wind always blew ia their faces. This, 
Fuller juflly obferves, was, in hot weather, a blef- 
Gng inftead of a curfe, exempting the females of that 
ffkmily from the cxpence and trouble of buying and 
ufing a fan* 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE ground requires every day of 
the week a fhower of rain» and on Sunday 
twain. 



Manners maketh the man, quoth William 

of Wickham. 

William of Wickham, Bilhop of Winchefter, 
was founder of Winchefter-college in this countyy 
and of New-college, Oxford j he was alfo famous 
for his (kill in architedure ; this adage was his 
motto, generally infcribed on places of his founda- 
tion. 

Canterbury is the higher rack but Winchefter 

is the better manger. 

W. Edington, Bilhop of Winchefter, was the 
author of this faying, giving it as a reafon for his 
refulal to be tranQated to the fee of Canterbury, 
though nominated thereunto. Indeed, though 
Canterbury be graced with an higher honour, the 
net revenues of Winchefter are greater, there being 
Icfs ftate to be fupported. The proverb is applied 
to fuch as prefer a wealthy privacy, before a leis 
profitable dignity. Queen Mary obliged the 
manger in fome fort to maintain the rack, by 
commanding John White, Biftiop of Winchefter, 

to 
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to pay a thoufand pounds to Cardinal Pole, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, for the better fupport of his 
eftate* 

The Ifle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, 

nor foxes. 



This Ipeech, as Fuller remarks has more of mirth 
than truth in it. Perhaps if inftead of none, it 
were faid they had few of the unprofitable apd 
troublefome inmates there mentioned, it might be 
nearer the fadl. 

The remains of the monafteries of the black 
mdnks at Carifbrook, and white ones at Quarrer, 
in this ifland, confute one part of this faying; 
Indeed that there (hould be a fertile, healthy and 
pleafant ^ot, without monks, a rich place without 
lawyers, and a country abounding with lambs, 
poultry and game, without foxes, is evidently an 
improbability. 

A Hampfliire hog. 

A jocular appellation for a Hampfhire man 5 
Hamplhire being famous for a fine breed of hogs, 
and the excellency of the bacon made there. 



I 
I 
I 
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JIartfordfliire hcdgc-hogs. 

This proverb feems to have no other n^caning 
than that of pointing out the nuniber of hedge-hogSL 
f6und in this county. Hedge-hog§ are Kairolels 
animals, who, from the vulgar error of their fuck- 
ing cows, have, time out of mind^ been profcribed, 
and three-pence, or a groat paid for every one of 
them brought dead or ■ alive to the churchwardens^^ 
by whofe order they arc commonly gibbeted on 
one of the yew-trees in the church-yard. The 
hedge-hog is emblematically ufed to reprefent a bad 
jieighbour, an unfociable and ill-conditioned per- 
fon, its points, when fet up, forbidding a near ap-. 
proach; whether this appellation uas formerly ap- 
plied to the people of this county in that ftnfe doe's 
not appear. 



HaFtfordfhire -clubs and clouted ^fhbon, 

ft 

This is a gybe at the rufticity of the honeft Hart-^ 
ford(hire yeomen and farnners* Club is an old terna 
for a booby. This faying was probably fabricated; 
by forne inhabitant of London ; but it ihoujd be 
confidercd that although Hartfqrdihire is Qtuated ia 
the neighbourhood of the jnetropolis, yer^j, great 
part of it being no general thoroughfare, nor much 
frequented high road, the inhabitants are likely ta 

be 
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be as countrified as perfons living at a greater dif- 
tance from town. Clouted fhoon is part of the drels 
of a huflbandman and farmer : and, as Fuller ob- 
fcrves, being worn by the tenants, enables their 
landlords to wear Spanifh i^ather boots and 

Ware and Wade's mill ar€ worth all Londont 

The folution of this faying turn^ on the equivocal 
meaning of the word ware, by which is here meant 
ware, goods, or merchandize, and not the town of 
Ware, anciently fpelt Wear, from the ffoppages 
which there obftrufted the river. Wade*s-mill is a 
village two miles north of Wear or Ware, 

Hartfor^ihire kindnefs. 

That is, jmy one drinking back to his right-hand 
man; i. e# the perfon who inrimediately before 
drank to him. Perhaps a method praftifed by 
fome perfons of this county. Fuller fays this adage 
is meant to exprcfs a return for a favor or benefit 
conferred. It rather feerns to mean returning a fa^ 
vor at the expence of others, as by this inverfion in 
the circulation of the glafs, fome of the company 
gre deprived of their turn* 
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Blcflcd is the eye. 

That is between Severn and Wye. 

This proverb, Fuller luppofts to refer not only 
to the beautiful and fertile country fo fituated, but 
alfo to allude to the fafcty from hojftile invafiona 
arifingfrooi the protection of thofe two riversk 

Lemfter bread and Weably ale. 

Both, undoubt^Iy, very good of their kindj^ 
though not luperior to. the bread and ale of divers 
other counties ; probably this faying was calculated 
for the meridian of the county of Hereford only^ 
where thefe towns might have a ftriking fuperiority 
in the articles abovementioned^ Fuller^ in explaining 
this proverb, tells us, from Camden, that the wheat, 
growing abouc Hefton, in Middtefex, yielded fty 
fine a flour, that for a long time the manch^ for the 
Kings of England were made, thereof*. 

Every one cannot dwell at Rotheraa. 

Rotberas was a fine feat i^ this CQuntyJ^^ belong-^ 
ing to the Lord Bodinans^. 



Suttoi) 
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Sutton Wall and Kenchcfter arc able to buy 
allLondon, were it to fell. 

Two places in this county, probably fuppofed 
to contain mines, or fome hidden treafure. 



. H U NX INGTONSHIRE. 
An Huntington fturgeon« 

This is the way to Beggar's-bufli* 

It is fpoken of fuch who ufe diffolute and impro- 
vident courfes, which tend to poverty. Beggar's- 
buih being a well-known tree, on the left hand of 
the London-road from Huntington to Caxton. 
This punning adage is faid to be of royal origin, 
made and applied by King James I. to Sir Francis 
Bacon, he having over generoufly rewarded a poor 
man for a trifling prefcnt, 

Ramfey the rich. 

This was the Croefus of all our Englifh abbles ; 
for, having but fixty monks to maintain out of 
fevcn thoufand pounds a year, the fhare of 

each 
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each monk was an hundred pounds, with a furplus 
xf a thoufand iponnds for the abbot ; prodigious 
fums at that time j yet, at t^ic diflWution of monaf- 
terics, the annual revenues of this houfe were efti- 
tn>ted at but one thoufand niiie hundred and eighty* 
three pounds, which fhews how much the cftates of 
religious houfes were under-rated in thofe valu- 
ations. 

» 

Ramfey was an abbey of BenedJSine .monks, 
built by Ailwine, Alderman of all England, Duke 
or Earl of the Eaft Angi^s, A. D. .969, and dedi^ 
cated to the honor of St, Mary and St, Benedift, 
After the diflblution the fcite, with feveral of the 
manors were granted jiftof Henry VIH. toRichardl 
Williams, alias Cromwell, 



KENT. 
Neither in Keni nor Chriftendom, 

This feems, fays Fuller, a very infdent e^pref- 
fion, and as unequal a divifion, furely the firft au- 
thor thereof had ^fmall (Will in cten diftribution, to 
meafyre an .inch againft an ell, yea to weigh a grain 
^ainft a. pound.' But know, reader, that this 
Jibme-prpverb is ' Englilh ' chriftendom, whereof 
K^ent wks firft tonverted to the faith, So'thea 
' ' Kent 



KENT, 

Kent and Chrlftendom (parallel to Rome and Italy) 

is as m\flch as the firft ait and all the loaf befidei. 

• ■ ■ - 

I know there pafles a reporr, that Henry IV. 
King of France, muftering his foldiers at the fiegc 
of a city, found more Kentifh-men therein, than 
foreigners of all Chriftendom befide, which (being 
but feventy years fince) is, by fonie, made the ori- 
ginal of this jTToverb, w^hich was more ancient in 
tife, and therefore I adhere to the former interpre- 
tation. With all due deference to the above au- 
thority, this proverb rather feems intended as an 
ironical reproof to the good people of Kent for 
over-rating the importance of their county. The 
Kentifh-men formerly claiming the right of march- 
ing in the van of the Englifh army. 

A man of Kent. 

V 

All the inhabitants^of Kent, eaft of the river Med-, 
way, are called Men of Kent, frdm the ftory of their 
having retained their ancient privileges, particulai'ly 
thofe of gavil-kind, by meeting William the Con- 
queror, at Swanfcomb-bottom. Each man, befides 
his arrns, carrying a green Though in his hand, 
by this contrivance concealing their numbesr 
vinder the appearance of a moving wood. The 
reft of the inhabitants of the- county are lliled 
Kenti&-men. 

A Knight 
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A Knight of Cales^ a Gentleman of Wales, 
and a Laird of the North countrcc, 

A Yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent, will 
buy them out all three. 

Many very poor Gentlemen were knighted by 
Robert Earl of Effex, in his expedition to Cales, 
A# D. 1596, when he conferred that honor on fixty 
perfons, for this he was blamed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, as making the honor of knighAood too 
cheap. 

As every Welchman is undoubtedly a Gentle- 
man, there mull inevitably be among them a 
number of very poor ones, as well as among the 
the northern Lairds, who have not, till lately, fuf- 
fered any of their family to engage in commerce 
or trade* ' 

A Yeoman was an independent man, fomfwhat 
Ids than a Gendeman (a term formerly not fo libe- 
tally dealt out as at prefent.) A yeoman occupied 
his own land, killed his own mutton, and wore 
the fleeces of his own Iheep, fpun in bis houfe. 
The yeomanry of Kent were famous for their riches. 
This clafs of people is now entirely extinft, the 
title of Gentleman being almoft as univerfally 
claimed in England as in Wales, 

The 
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The father to the bough. 
The fon to the plough. 

This alludes to one of the privileges of gavel- 
kind, enjoyed by part of this county, whereby, in 
many felonies, only the goods and chattels, but not 
the lands, are forfeited to the crown, on the execu« 
tion of a criminal. 

Gavel-kind was an ancient Saxon cuftom, enad^ 
ing an equal divifion of the lands of the parenc 
among his children, as its name implies. Gavel- 
kind being a corruption of the German gieb all^ 
kind, give to all the children. Many Kentilh ef- 
tares were difgavellcd by an aft of parliament of the 
jift of King Henry VIIL on the petition of the 
owners, 

Kent is divided into three parts, the firfl: has 
health without wealth, the fecond wealth 
y^ithout health, and the third both health 
and wealth. 

The firft is Eaft Kent, the part adjoining to 
the fea, which is extremely pleafant and healthy, 
but has much poor land i the fecond is the Weald 
and Romney-mar&, famous for its fine paftures and 
rich graziers, but extremely fubje£t tp agues ; the 
third is that part of Kent in the neighbourhood of 

London^ 
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London, where the fituation is healthy, the foil good^ 
and the inhabitants rich. 



Long, kfey, louzy Lewifham. 

Lcwiflham is certainly a very long town or village^ 
and, it is faid, was once a very poor one, often th« 
confequence of idlenefs, and that poor and idle per-;- 
fons (hould be infefted with the vermin mentioned 
in the proverb is alfo very naturah Though, on the 
whole, it is likely, that the alliteration of this pro* 
verb, rather than, the truth of it, hasppefervcd it to 
the prefent time, 

A jack of Dover. 

A jack of Dover is mentioned by Chaucer in his 
Proeme to the Cook. 

Ani many a jack of t)over he had fold, 
; Which had been two times hat ^nd two times coId» 

If by a jack is meant the fifli now fo called, that is, 
afmall pike, tlie produce of the little river running 
through that place i$ much changed, there being 
very few, if any, pike in it. Indeed this proverb, 
)f it may be called one, ftendstto have very littk 

meaning in it. - 

♦ ■ - • . . 

A Dover 
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A Dover ihark and a D«al favage. 

m 

The corps of a drowned man having been driven 
on fhorej ncaf Dovd^, with a gold ring on hi« 
finger, qfte of the iri habitants of that place found 
him, and, being unable to take off the ring, . front 
the fv^^dRng of his fiftger, bit it off, whence tho 
Dover-rtieri have obtained the nick-name of fhariu* 
The a^ppellation of Deal favage, probaWy originated 
from the brutality and exaftion of the boatmen, 
who take^ every advantage of the neceffities of travel-' 
lers and paflfengers. ' One thing, however, fliould 
be mentioned in their favour, which is, that ia 
cafes of fliipwreck, they are ever ready to venture 
their own lives, to faVc thofe of the (hipwreckod 
crews. 

Kentiih long tails. 

This appellation is faid to have been given to .the 
Kentifli-men from the following circumftance, the 
inhabitants of a Kentifh village not only beat and 
abufed St. Auguftine and his companions, whilft 
preaching butalfo opprobrioufly tied fifli-tails to their 
backfides 5 on which the faint caufed tails to grow on 
the rumps of thofe men and all their defcendants. 
Fuller fays this event is pretended to have happened 
near Cerne in Dorfetfhire, and therefore does not 
relate (o this county. A fimilar infult and punilh* 

TOentf 
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mtnt is faid to have been tranfafted at Chatham of 
Rochefter, only inftead of St» Auguftine, the in^ 
Jured party was St. Thomas Becket* 

* 

Another folution given to this matter is^ that 
during one of the crufades, the Englifli foldiers. 
wfcd to wear bags or wallets, for carrying their nc* 
ceiTaries, which bags hung down behind them like 
tails, whence, in fome difpute between William 
Longfpee Earl of Salifbury, and Robert> brother of 
Saint Louis, King of France, th e latter called the 
Englifti long-tails. How the name happened to 
ftick only on the Kentifli-mcn remains to be ex^ 
plained^ 

!Dcal, Dover and Harwich, 

The devil gave with his daughter in marriage^ 

And, by a codicil to his will. 

He added Helvoet and the BrilK 

A fatyrical fquib thrown at the inn-keepers of 
thofc places, in return for the many impofitions 
pradlfed on travellers, as well natives as ftrangers* 
Equally applicable to mdft other fea-ports, 

Tcnterden fteeple^s the caufe of Godwin*s- 

fands» 

[ ** This proverb (fays Ray) is ufed when an ab* 
ford andriculous reafon is given of any thing in 

queftionj 






queftiort i an account of the original whereof I find 
in one of BiQiop Latimer's fermons, in thefe wo'rds> 
Mr. Moore was once fent with commiflion into 
Kent, to try our, if it might be, what was the caufe 

.' of Gopdwin's-fands, and the flielf which ffiopped up 
Sandwich-baven. Thither cometh Mr. Moore^ 
and calleth all the country before him, fuch as were 

..thought to be men of experience, ?li5 men that 
could of likelihood beft fatisfy him of the matter 
concerning the flopping of Sandwich-haven. Attiong 
the reft came in before him an old man with a white 
head, and one that was thought to be little lefa 
than an hundred years old. When Mh Moord 
faw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him fay his mind in this matter (for, being fo old 
a man, it was likely that he knewmoft in that pre- 
fence or company) fo Mr* Moore called this old 
aged man unto him, and faid, father (faid he) tell 
me, if you can, what is the daufe of the great 
arifing of the fands and Ihelves here about this 
haven, which flop it up, fo that no ihips can ar^- 
rive here \ you are the oldeft man I can efpy in all 
the company, fo that if any man can tell any caufe 
of it, you, of all likelihood, can fay moft to it, or^, 
at leaftwife, more than any man here affembled. 
Yea, forfooth, good Mr. Mooi'e, quoth this old 
man, for I am well nigh an hundred years old> 
and no man here in company any thing, near my 
age. Well then, quoth Mh Moore, how fay yoti 
to this matter,' what think you to be the caufe of 
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thefe flielves and fands which Hop up Sandwich- 
haven? Forfooth, Sir, quoth he, I am an old 
man, I think that Tcnterden-fteeple is the caufc 
of Goodwin's-fands; for I am an old man. Sir, 
quoth he, I may remember the building of 
Tenterden-ftceple, I may remember when there waj 
no fteeple at all ther^, and before that Tenterden 
fteeple was in building, there was no manner of 
talking of any flats or fands that ftopt up the 
haven, and therefore I think that Tenterden fteeple 
is the caufe of the decay and deftroying of Sand- 
wich-haven. Thus far the Bifhop. 

But Fuller obferves, that one ftory is good till 
another is told ; and, though this be all whereupon 
this proverb is generally grounded, I met iince, 
fays he, with a fupplement thereunto ; It is this i 
Time out of mind money was conftantly collefted 
out of this county, to- fence the eaft banks there- 
of againft the eruption of the feas, and fuch fums 
were depofited in the hands ot the Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter ; but> becaufe the fea had been very quiet 
for many years without any encroaching, the bilhop 
commuted that money to the building of a fteeple, 
and endowing a church at Tenterden. By this 
diverfion of the coUedtion for the maintenance of the 
banks, the fea afterwards brake in upon Goodwin's- 
fands. And now the old man had told a rational 
tale, had he found but the due favour to fiaiih it> 
an^ thus, fometimes, that is caulelefily accounted 

ignorance 
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igftorance of the fpeakcr, which is nothihg btic 
impatience in the auditors^ unwilling to attend to 
(he end of the difcourfe, 

Starv^em, Rob*em^ and CbeaVem* 

Stroud^ Rocheiler and Chatham. A faying iii 
the mouths of the foldiers and failors^ in allufion tq 
the unpofitions pradtifed on them« 
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L^ncafhir^ fair women « 

4 

The beauty of the women ofthis county has long 
been proverbial^ witnefs the well-known appellation! 
of Laacaihire witches^ which^ at the fame time aa 
it records the beauty of the Lancalhire females^ 
carries with it a kind of refiedion on the malesy 
for their fuperftitious cruelty^ in executing a number 
of poor innocent people^ under the denomination 
of witches^ this faying implying, that the charmai 
of female beau ty are the only charms by which a 
rational man can be aSiE^edr 

That the women of one cotinty ittay rertiarfeably 
differ from .diofe of anotjicr, feemsai .matter not ta 
b^^doubtedi air, food^ and lituation, producing 

O a iiriking 
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rftfiking'variadoijs in the fize, fhapc, and-cojoyr of 
{ tnjmalsi therefore why not in. the human fpc^ies,, 

It IS written upon a wall at Rome, Rib- 
cheftcr was as rich as tfny town in 

Chriilendoni. 

Some monumental wall, whereon the names of 
the principal places were infcribed then fiibjefl: to 
the Roman empire, and probably that Ribchcfter 
was anciently fome eminent colony (as by pieces 
of coins and cohim^s ihete daify'd^gpd out doth 
appear) however, at this day, it is not fo much as 
a market-town, but whether decayed by age, or 
deftroyed by acci7deht is ^ric^rtain. It is called 
Ribchefter, becaufe fituated on the river Rib- 
' ble. This is 'Mr.Ray's folution, but' ptbbably 
the meaning tiocs tiot4ie fo deep. It ratherfeems 
to have been meant^s a reproof to any meanper- 
fofi boafting of their anteftors, and to be ihter- 

pitted thus, fuppofe this pdor village of Ribchcffltr 

» • « 

to have been once as rich as any town in Chriften- 
dom, what is it the bfettcr ifor it now ? Or dfe tn 
fome one boafting of former import^lnce'he cannbt 
' pove, to quote the circumftancje of the infcrip- 
tion on the Romaa w^l, by way of a ridi^loiis 
parallel. 






»As oM as Pendk-hill.-' ^ ^ ^^'f '^ 
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This is generally iiriaerftood'teme*! cbeval withi 
thecfeaticlni or, at^Jeklt, Mthitfe? fleodj although 
if it be, as fome have fuppofed, the efftd of a voU 

cano, its firft cxift^nce may have a later date. 

ft'-' 

.,„ ICriyii)2 Pike do wear % hood,. 
Be fure that day will ne'er be good, 

A mift about, the top of that hill is a fign of foul 
weather. 



l.eicestersh;re. 



Bean-belly Leicefterftiire, 



.. « ♦ / . 
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So calted iVom the great plenty of that grain 
growing therein, wheVice" it has alfo been a common 
faying in the neighbouring coiinties, Ihake a JLei- 
cefterfhire yeoman by the collar, and you fhall hear 
the beans rattle in his bcllyi Prfkr obferves, thefe 
yeomen fmile at what is faid to rattle in their belliesj 
Vhilft they know that good filver ringeth in their 
pockets, 

" If Bever have A cap. 

You churlcs of -ftie Vale look to that, 

■ 

fhat' is, wheii the clouds hang over the tower of 
-lw«ucaftte,it; is « ppognoftick of much rain, which 

O ^ h 
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j$ extremely unfavourable to that fruitful vak, ly. 
ing in the three counties of Leiccfteri Lincoln and 
Nottingham. 

Bread for Borough-men« 

At Qreat Glen there are niore great ^ dogs than 
honeftmen, j : 

C^rlcton wfirlers. 

So called from a rattling in their throats, of 
whicli Burton thus fpeaks ; I cannot here omit one 
obfervation, which, by fome, hath been naade, of 
the naturalifts of this town, that all thofe who are 
born here, have a harfh and rattleing kindof (pcech, 
uttering their words with much difficulty and wharl- 
ing in the throat, and cannot well pronounce the 
letter R. It is however faid, the prefent genera- 
tion have got over this impedipaent, 

/ ' • ■ 

ni throw you into Harborough-ficid* 

A threat for ?hil4r?n, - liarbotpxigh having no 
field. 

Put up your pipes, and go to Lockington- 

: wake, 

Lockington ftanda in the utmoft Mrtji ^glc' of 
y the ihire, upon rf^e, Q<>nfiaes of Derby . awJ. Nosting- 

; ' , hamlhires^ 
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hamfhires, near the confljuence of the Trent and 
Sore. Probably, this was a. faying to a troublefonnc 
fellow, defiring him to take himfelf oflf to a great 
diftanee. ' 

• • « 

The lafl: man that he killed keeps hogs in 

Hincley-field. 

Spoken of a coward that never durft fight. 

He has gone over Afsfordy-bridge back- 
wards. 

Spoken of one that is paft learning. Probably 
the point of this lies in the equivocal word Afs. 

Like the mayor of Hartlepool, you cannot 

do that. 

Ray places this among the Leicefterfliire pro- 
verbs, but it rather feems to belong to Durham, 
Hartlepool being within that bifhoprick. The fenfc 
of it is, you cannot work impoflibilties ; an allufion 
to the following ftory. A mayor of a poor corpo- 
ration, defirous to ihew his old companions that 
he was not too much elated by his high office, told 
them that, though he was mayor of that corpora-- 
tion, he was ftill but a man, there being many things 
he could not do. 

P 4 Bedworth 
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Bed wortb^bcggaif ♦ 

Probably fome poor hamlet. It is no&'Wen 
tioned by Burton, or any of the topographical 
writers, . - :.'..! * 

Jle leaps like the belle giant, or devil of 

MountforriL 

4 

« 

J^bout Mountfornel, or Mountftrill^ foys^BeckV^ 
the country -people have a ftory of a giant or devil, 
named Bell, who once, in a merry vein, took thr<?e 
prodigious leaps, which they thus defcribe^r At 
a place, thence ever after called MountforrrjU hp> 
mounted his fbrrel horlfe, and leaped a mile, to ^ 
place, from it fince nam^dOneleap, now corrupted to 
M^anlipj thehce,'he feaped another mik, to a village 
calledBurft-all, from the burftirig of both himfelf, his 
girts, and his horfe ; the third leap was alfo a mile^^ 
but the violence of the exertion and fhocl: lilkd 
him, and he- was^ there burred, and the pidcc has* 
ever fince been denominated BelFs-gfave, or BeH-" 
grave. This ftory feems- calculated to ridictaletholfe^ 
tellers bfimaculousftOT^ie^, called Ihopters ip the^ 
long bow. . . . t 

■ f • 

. 1 ' 

There are tfioi'e whores in Hofe, thstahqh^w 
• wotnen in Lbng Clawton, 

'' : Hofo 
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Hof€ and Long Clawton arc neighbouring vil- 
l^Si^khiit a nriit 6f e^fch dtlfei^ j ^chvcs^ Of M<ife/ 
is but a fmall place, Loflg Claxton, Clayfton, or 
Clawfton, is a very large one, near a mile long. 
TrmdietB, wheit ttey^ come ^ ih: fi^C brth^fe c^o 
place;^, are generally entertained with this (^Hi^ 
proverb; and, at firft, confidering the diflferent 

fi^ca^f the tvad. pkdca^rarpr'apf ;ta! te iliiif|)'rizfrii:kr 
the oddnefs of the affertion ; but the entendre lies in 
the word If ofe, which here 19 moanc to tiffgfy 
itecki?ig5, fq t^jat th^.^&rtion.'isith^t diercf afen^QFO^ 
whores who wear (lockings, than there a^e.bon^ili 

wonien dwelling in Long Clawfton. 

» t ♦ -- . h . ^ 

I ..i -^-^ **».'«♦'. .*,;;, 

Hogs Norton, wh^re Pi^s play on the 

organs. 

. » • « • • »■ .^ 

.The true mtm. of tbQ; townee ^ACffdrdiug to Pfitk,-. 
IS Hocks Norton, but vulgarly pronouned Hogs 
Norton. The orgi^uft to this paiilh-cbxir^h was 
named riggs, 

• • - 

^ ^ ^,.^ ., ^« *, •. 

The lame again, quoth Mark of Bell-grave^. 

This ftory, faid to be- an alluGon to an ancient 
ipilitia-officef, in Queen Elizabeth's time, who, 
exercifing his company before the lord lieutenant, 
was fo abafhed, that, after givingthe* firft worci of 
command, he could recolleft no more, but repeat- 
c41f Qr^F^d th^nE| to dp the fame agaim 
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Whatba?e I to. do with.Bradihaw's. wznd« 

milL ' « ♦ 

. (i« e.) What have I to do* with any other man s 






Then FU thatch. Orobj-pool with pancakes; 

' Spoken when fomcthing improbable is promifcd 
or foretoM. Burton does not nfiention any thing of 
diispocd; - 

For his death there is many a wet eye ia 

Groby-pooK « 

-t -» 

That is, no eyes arc wetted by tears for him ; 
Ipoken of a perfon nor much efteenied or regretted. 

In and out like Bellefdon, I wot. 

Probably a fcattered irregular village. Nothing, 
particular rcfpeding it occurs in Burtom 

A Leiccftcrfhire plover. 

A bag-pudding. 



( 
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« • 

Lincolnfliire, where the hogs fliltc foap, and 

cows fliite fire. 

The inhabitants, of the poorer fort, wafhing their 
clothes with hog's-dung, and burning dry cow- 
dung, for want of better fueh 

Lincolhfliire bagpipers* 

Whether becaufe the people here do more de- 
light in the bagpipes, or whether they are more cun, 
ning in playing upon them j indeed the former of 
thefe wijl infer the latter. 



•- * 



As loud as Tom of j^^incoln* , 

This Toni of Linoln is 'an extraordinary great 
bell, hanging in one of the towers of Lincoln Min- 
fter ; how it got that name I know not, unleft it 
were impofed on it when baptized by the Papiils* 
Howbeit the prefent Tom was caft in King Jamcs'i 
time, anno i6iOt 

He looks at it (or him) as the devil looks 

over Lincolor 

Some refer this to Lincoln- rrtfnfter, over whicli( 
ythcn firft finifhed^ the devil is' ibppofed to have 

looked 



looked, with a, fierce and terrific countenance, as 
jncenfed and alarmed at this Coftly hiftance of de- 
votion. Ray thwks it more j^rbbable that it took 
its rife from a fmall image of the devil placed on 
did top of Lmcolri- college, Oxford, ovef 'which he 
Todkty ledmingly with much fury. 






All the carts that come to Crowland are 

ffiiod with filver. 

"When this faying was firft u fed it was true, for 
Crowland ^'as fituate irl' fo itiG^ifh and* i-otteri 
ground, in theTeris; that fc:arce a horfc , rhuth left 
a cart, could come to it. It has fince been' drained^ 
fo that in fummer-time, Crowland may be vifited 
by a comfhoh<:artr - 

. r , Yellow fereHios.:, 



i r. > V • ! ' 



< '$'Hi&''ist an appdnakionigircii.tO'pei'foi^s bom ifli 
ttife F6n»i v^bi ic-Js jocularly feid, feave yellow 
fceWies^ Kk«'^ theii^ eels* v r « '[' }>,/ 

, • As oiadr as the baiting bull pf Stamfor^. 

"William, Earl Warren, lord of this town, jnthe 
|towi«fKangJ#t«iir,fta»Kttnguppn the wall?, of the 

eaftlert* iSfcwn^; faw ,«yra jjull* in- die meadow, 
1 i ■ ■ . fighting 
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fighting for a x:ow, till all the butchers dogs, ^reat 
and fmall, purfijed one of them, maddeqed by the 
noife and multitude quite through the town. This 
fight fo pleafed the Earl that he gave all thofe 
meadows, called the • caftle-meadows, where firft 
this bull duel began, for a common, to the butchers 
of the town fafter the firft grafs was eaten) on con* 
dition they annually find a mad bull to be baited, 
the day fix weeks before Chriftmas-day. 

He was born at I^ittle Wittham. 

Tht9 has been explained aipong the Eflex pro« 
verbs* 

Grantham gruel^ fime grits 9nd a g^llpq qF 

water. 



. f 



' Poor igruel indeed; This proverb' bbars hard on 
the libemlityiof the good people of Grantham, and 
is applicable to any compofition wherein the chief 
ingredient is wanting; alfo, figuratively, to any 
.dilj:ourfe, .wherein the fy^dk^x lifts a -multiplicity of 
Words, foreign to the main point. 

They hold together ^s the men of Mariham, 
when .theyjoft theif , qpompow . .; 

, This 
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This Is mofl: probably fpoken ironically^ and 
meansj that by being divided into different faftions^ 
thefe men ruined their caufe and loft their com- 
mon. Ray fays^ others ufe it as an expreffion of ill 
fuccefs, when men ftrivc and plot together to no 
purpofe. 
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A London jury hang half and fave half. 

' Some affirm this is of an Eflcx, others of a Mid- 
dlcfcx jury, perhaps it is equally true of all, that S, 
tintrue of all three. It fuppofes that thefe jurors, 
either unable, or unwilling to be at the pains of 
attending to the evidence, endeavour to temper juf- 
tice with mercy, by acquitting one half of the pri- 
' loners, and condemning the other. 'An hour's at- 
tendance at the Old-Bailey would (hew the falfiiy 
of this adage. 

London* bridge was made fdr wife men to go 
over^ and fools to go under. 

This proverb, fince the opening and paving of 
the bridge, has more truth in it than it formerly 
had s for, before that improvement, a man run as 
great^ if not a greater rlfk of being fqucezed to 

death 
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death by a cart, in going over it, than of being 
drowned by going under it* At prefent the fafety 
is in favour of the land paiTage. 

Ane ill word meets another and if it were at 

the bridge of London. 

This (fays Fuller) is a Scottifh proverbj and in* 
deed a Scottifh text needs a Scottifh comment 
thereon j however, I thus guefs at the meaning 
thereof, London-bridge is notoriouf^y known for a 
narrow pafs and numerous pafTengers, fo that people 
meeting there, on a quarrel, will quickly be en- 
gcndred, if one of them hath not the wit or patience 
to flep into a fhop, if on foot ; if on horfeback to 
flay in void places. Thus words quickly inflame 
a difference,' except one of the parties have the dif- 
cretion of filence, yielding or departure. 

Billingfgate language* 

Billingfgatc is the grand fifh-market, to which 
the fifhcrmen bring their fifh, and the filhmongecs^ 
both ftationary and ambulant, repair to purchafe 
them ; among the latter there a^^e many of the fair 
fex^ not famous for the politcncfs of their addrefs, 
ddicacy of language, or patience and ^ong fuffcriijg* 



He 
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He that is at a low ebb at Newgate, may 
foon be afloat at Tyburn. 

Ncwgate,Tyburn, and the gallows, have been long 
"'the fubjedt of much low wit. Were puWick exe- 
cutions condufted more folemnly, and the igno- 
n)iny of that kind of death ftrongly inculcated into 
the cbmnnon people, perhaps .thofe dreadful Mhibi-r 
tions might be lefs frequent. 

When Tottenham-wood is all on fire. 
Then Tottenham-ftreet is nought but mire. 

Fuller quotes this proverb from Mn. William 
Bed well, one of the tranQators of the Bible, and 
gives the following as his folution. When Tot- 
tenham-wood, of many hundred acres, on the top 
of an high hill, in the weft end of the parifli, hath a 
foggy mift hanging and hovering over it, In a man- 
ner of fmokc, then generally, fcul weather foUoweth, 
fo that it ferveth the inhabitants inftead of a prog- 
noftication. 

There is another explanation of this proverb. 

Tottenham- wood is^faid to have fcrved that part 

of London neareft to it with wood for • fuel, and 

-when rliat wood was all on fir^; i. c. In wintcr> 

Tottenham-ftrcct was extremely foul and miry. 
♦ 

Tottenham 
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T<J)ttenhatn is turned French* 

About the beginning of the reign of Henry VIIT, 
ft vaft number of French nnechanics came over to 
England, filling not ortly the outfkirts of the 
town, but alio the neighbouring villages, to the 
great prejudice of the Englifli artifans, which caufed 
the infurreftion in London, May^day, A. D. 1517. 
Tttts proverb is ufed in ridicule of perf^ns affefting 
foreign falhions and manners, in preference to thofe 
jof thw own country^ 

» 

You fhall as eafily remove Tottenham-wood, 

» * 

Spoken as a thing impodSble to be eife^kec^ 

London lick^penny* 

The truth x)f this appellaition, though a very4>kl 
XMie, will, I truft, be fupported by the teftimony rf 
every pcribn, caufed by bufinefs or pleafure to vifit 
it 5 but it will appear with the greatcft propriety to 

wuntry-gentlemen, v^'he) brmg up tk6x wive$ und 

daughters to fee the town, 

St. Giles's breed ; fat, fagged and faucy* 
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The people of that parifh, particularly thofc re-* 
ficient in Newton and Dyot-ftreets, ftill retain their 
rags and impudence, but do not feem remarkable 
fjr their embonpoint; perhaps the proverb only 
meant to indicate that they did not wear down their 
flefti by hard labour, in which cafe lazy, raggedy 
and faucy, whould have been a better defcriptioa 
of them. 

• 

He will ride backwards up Holbornrbill^ 

He will come to be hanged. Criminals con-^ 
demned for oEFences committed in London and 
Middlefex, were, till about the year 1 7*84, executed 
at Tyburn, the way to which from Newgate, wa* 
up Holborn-hill. They were generally conveyed in? 
carts (exempt foch as had intereft to obtain leave to* 
ride thither In a coach) they, I mean thofe in cartsy 
were always placed witb their backs towards ther 
horfes, it is faid out of humanity, that they might 
ttot bje ftiocked with a View of the gallows till they 
arrive^ under it ; thouglv fome think the mode of 
fiding/was tQ encreafe the ignominy «- . 

Me will faim at the fnaeU of a wall-flower.^ 

Intimating that theperfon fo Ipokeii of had been" 
confined in the gaol of Newgate, forme^-ly (tiled the 
walT-flow-cr, from the wall-flowers growing up* 
^ai^^lnft it» 
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He niay wet his knife bti tlie tlirefbold <>t 

tlie Fleet; 

ialdl of" pcrtbtts ^fe aii liot in dbbt; iis thby ttiajr 
go into a prifcfii without danger of bfeing detained;- 
irhisi proterb, however^ is fometimes ufed iti a 
different fenf^^ on fefeing ^ perfon newly come to t 
great fortune, and fpendihg it extr^vagaiftly; it na- 
turally occurs^ that by iuch proceedings,^ he inay 
wet his knife on the threfhold of thfe Fleet; which 
tnay be done as well on one fide as the other of the 
iron grates. The Fleet t^kes its nanle from a (inaU 
brook running by it; 

A cockhey; 

A very ancient nick-name for a citizen of Lbn- 
QcM; ' Ray fcysr; an iriterpfrctatiori of it iaf, a youri^ 
ptrfon coaxed or cocquered, made a wanton, or 
hetUe-cock, delicately bred and brought up, fo asf 
when arrived stt man's eftate; to be unable to" bear 
the leaft hardfhip. Another, a perfon ignorant of 
the terms of country oeconomy,' fuch as a young 
eitizeni whoj having been ridiculed for calling the 
neighing of a horfe laughing, and told that was call* 
<5d neighing,' npxc morning,^ on hearii^ the cock 
jcrovfi, to flie* inilrudtion was not thrown aWay upon 
Um, exclaimed to his former inftruftor, how that 

P 2 cocfc 
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cock, neighs ! whence the citizens of London have 
ever fince been ^Ued cock-neigbi, or cijcbiaeys^ 
Whatever may be the origtt of this term, we at leaft 
learn from the following verfes, attributed to Hugh 
Bagot, Earl of Norfolk, that k W0$ in ufe in tiie 
time of King Henry H. j 

Was I in my caftle at Bungay, 
Fall by the river Waweqey, 
I would not care for tlie King of Cockney* 
L e. the King of London. 

* The King of the Gocknies occurs among there- 
gulationfor the fports and fhews formerly held in the 
Middle Temple, on Childermas-day, where he had 
his officers, a marlhall,* conftablc, butler, &c.— 
See Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, p. 247* 

}^& was boro within the found of BowrbelL' 

■ *■ 

' Thi€, fays Fuller^, is the periphrafis of a Lon-^ 
doner at large, born within the fuburbs thereof j the 
found of this betl exceeding the extent of the lord- 
mayor's mace. It is calkd Bow-bell, becaufe 
hanging in the ftecplc of Bow- church, and Bow- 
church, becaufe built on bows, or arches ; by 1 1 
kave been told, fays Ray, that it was cdlqd fi-ocn 
tlie crols ftone arches or bowi»> on di^ top <rf the 
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According tp StowPj pne JohftMJvnr^ a: mercer^ 
gave> inf 1472, two tenements, to maintain the 
ringing of this "bell every-flight, at nine o'clock, ^ 
a fignal for f be city JtpJ^rentices and fervams to leave 
off work. William Copeland, the king's mer- 
chant, about the year 1520, gave a bigger bell for 
the fame purpofc^ and had the hanfel of it hin^ifelf, 
it being firft rang as a knel at h's burial, 

Kirbies caftle, ^nd Mcgfes glory, 
Spinola's pleafure, and Fi(hcr s folly* 

Thefe were four houfes about the city, built by 
citizens, who thereby ruined themfelves. Fuller 
fays, the firft of thefe is fo uncaftellated; and the 
glory of the fecond fo obfcured, that very few know 
(and it were needlefs to tell them) where thele houfes 
Itood, 

As for Spinola (adds he) a Genoan, made a free, 
denizen, the matter and fellows of a college in 
Cambridge, know too well what he was, by their 
expenfive fuit, known to pofterity by Magdalen- 
college cafe J if his own country, I mean the Ita* 
lian, curfe did overtake him, and if the plague of 
building did light upon him, few, I believe, did 
pity him. 

As for the laft, it was built by J^fper Fifh, free 
of the Goldfmiths',one of the fix clerks in chancery, 

P 3 and 
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and a juftice of peace, who, bping a man of ni^ 
great wealth (as indebted to maay) built here ^ 
beaptifiil houfe, with gardens of plealbre, and 
bowlin&:-aUies about it, callied pevonlhire-houfe at 
this day. 

Hp will fol|ow him like St. Anthony's pig, 

St. Anthony was originally a fwine-herd, a;nd iq 
all pictures and fculptpres, is reprefented as followed 
py ^ P^S* frecjuently having k bell about his necjc. 
ProbabFy this pig might have been one of hi^ 
former eleves^ before he took on himfelf the trade 
of a faint. The attachment of this pig or hog, at 
length, grew proverbial. 

Fuller gives another explanation, which, take iq 
his own words. " St. Anchonie is nptorioufljt . 
known for the patron of hogs, having a pig for hfs 
page in all piftures, though for what reafon un^ 
known 5 except, becaufe being a hermit, and hav- 
ing a cell or hole digged in the earth, and having 
his general repaft on roots, he and hogs did in fome 
fort entercommons, both in their diet and lodgings. 

There was a fair hofpital buijt tp the honor Cjf 
St. Ahthony, in Bepnet's Fink, in this city, the 
prptedprs ^nd prpftprs wherepf claimed a privilege 
to themfelves, to |;arble the live pigs inthema^ket^ 
of the city, and fuch as they found ftarved* or other- 
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wife unwhddbme for man*s fuftenancc, they would 
flit in the car, tie a bell about their necks, and let 
them loofe about the city. 

None durfl: hurt or take them up, (having the 
livery of St. Anthony upon them) but many would 
give them bread and feed them in their paflage^ 
whom they ufed to fdlow, whining after them. 
But, if fuch pigs proved fat, and well-liking, as 
often they did, the officers of St. Anthony's holpi- 
tal would feize on them for their own ufe. This pro- 
verb is applicable to fiich, who have fervile faleable 
fouls, who, for a fmall reward, will lack-wey many 
miles, preffing their patrons with their unwelcome 
importunity. 

A fool will not part with bis bauble for the 

Tower of London, 

This Tower anciently was, and in part ftill is, 
the magazine of England's wealth. There the 
filver, the mint of money, and there the brafs and 
iron to defend it, the armory and ftorehogfe of ord* 
nance j yet fools fo doat on their darling fancies, 
that they prize them above all this treafure. Bur, 
alas! we do ourfelves what we deride in others. 
Every one is addifted to fome vanity or another, 
which he will not part with on any conditions, fo 
weak and wilful we are by nature* He that will 
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npt freely and fkdly confefs that he is much z foOl 
is all a fool. ■-* Thus faith Fuller. 



A loyal heart may be landed under Traitor's* 

bridge. 

This is a bridge under which is an entrance in<0| 
xht Tower, over againft Pink-gate, formerly fatal 
to thofe who landed there,, there being a^ muttering, 
that fuch never came forth alive, as dying, to, fay na 
worfe, therein, without any legal trial. Queen* 
Elizabeth, according to Fox, in his Afts and Mo- 
numents, when fent by her fifter Mary to the Tower, 
objeded to landing here, but her condudor, a lord, . 
whom he does not mention, would not indulge her 
in the choice, but obliged her to fubmit^ 

The drift of this proverb is to caution us againft 
believing perfons guilty of an offence or crime before 
it is proved, as many an honeft man has been un- 
juftly accufed and imprifoned. 

To caft water in the Thames^ 

That is, to give to thofe who have already plenty^ 
but, with refpeft to the Thames, there have beeiv 
times, when throwing, water into itji would not have 
been an unneceflary a£l j for^ in the fourth of Wil- 
liam Rufus, A, D. u 5 8, the water wa^ fo low, 

tb« 
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that men walked acrofs it dry-lhod ; and, in 1582, 
a Huong tridd,. bkkiing vfeSc anH b^ ^tiiv forced 
out the frelh, and kept back the fait water. It is 
alfo pofllble, the fame want of. wamr way in fiittire 
happen, from the many bridges, wharfs, caufeways, 
and other impedimonts^ th«t obftruft the fi?ee influa 
0t the tide. 

ft 

Allgoeth down Gutter-lane, 

That is, the throat. This proverb Is applicablo 
to thofe who fpend all ^their fubftance in eatjng and 
drinking, , ^ 

Guthuron-lane, named frdrta a perfon ^h6 once 
owned it;^ is vulgarly pronounced Guttcr-ltjne, 
though fome fay it obtained that appellation from its 
refemblance, on account of the harrowiWHfs, to the 
throat or gullet. It leads out of Cheapfide, eaft <rf 
Fbfter-lane, and was anciently inhabited by^goM-^ 

» 

beaters. 

' - ... 

You are all for the Hoiflings (or Huftings.) 

That is, you all wifh to be rulers. The court of 
Butting^ is the principal cotift irt tftc city of lion- 
<^on. ft is named from being hditfecJof eievaled 

ftbove the common Ifevch 

They 
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They agree like the clocks of London; 
That is, not a( alU 

Gray's-inn for walks, Lincoln's-inn for a w»ll. 
The Inner Temple for a garden^ and tbd 
Middle for 9 ha}). 

All thefc were excellent of their kind, aad pccu* 
4iarly fO| at the time this proverb was made. 

St. Peter le t^oor, 

Where's no tavern, alehp^fe, or figq at th9 
dpor. 

Great part of thi$ parifh belonged to the Auy. 
jipfkinc frjrars, who profeffed wilful poverty; h^nce 
the appellation of poor. It was chiefly inhabited by 
yich wholefale merchants, who probably did qot ule 
|jgns, like the retailers and Ihopkeepers. 

To dine with Duke Humphrey, 

TJjU prowrb, JpyUcr fey?, has altered its meant 
jng, At firft it meant dining at another man's; 
table, for Humphrey, Du^C of Gloucefter, fprn-t 
inonly called th? good Puke, kept vk open table, 

•whtre 



O N D O N. 

tBvhcrc any gentleman was welcome to dine. After 
his deceafc, to dine with Duke Humphnsy meant 
to go dinnerlefs, Jiis tabk, abovementioned, having 
ceafed at his death. Fuller fays that perfons, Whq 
loitered about in St. Paul's church during .difjrjer- 
time, were faid to dine with Duke Humphrey^ 
from a miftaken notion that he was buried there. 

I will ufeyoii as bad as ^ Jcw^ 

The horrid' exaftions and cruelties praftifed oi| 
this people by our forefathers,would juftify the idei 
that they were, themfelves, in thefe inftances, but 
ycry bad Ghriftians. 

Good manpers to except the lord-mayor of 

London. 

A reproof to perfons boaftjng of themfelves a^^ 
fuperior to the reft of their neighbours. 

I have diped ^ well as my lor4-mayor of 

Lopdon. 

I 

A provprb ufed x|^ commpnd^tipn of a chearful 
and frugal meal; whic;h, though not fb luxurious^ 
is full as comfortal>le, and more wholefomc thaii 
I lord-mayor's feaft. 

A Tangierin^* 

A debtdf 



L a N D O N. 

A debtor confined in a room In Newgate, called 
Tangiers. See HcH upon Earth, or the Dt\e&ahh 
Hiftoi^y of Whittington's Cottege, folio, 1703* 

He has ftudied at Whittington's college. 

That is, he has been confined in Newgate, which 
was rebuilt A. D. 1423, according to the will of 
Sir Richard Whittington, by John Coventry, John 
Cai?pemer, John White, and William Grove,- his 
executors. See Maitland*s Hiftory of London, 

Paddington-fair, 

An execution at- Tyburn ; which place is in, or 
liear the pariih of Paddington. The indecent be- 
haviour of the common people alTembled on thefe 
occaCons, gives, to one of the moft folemn and 
dreadful fcenes imaginable, th^ api:)earance of a fair 
or merry-making, and tends greatly to defeat the 
end of punifliment, which is not fo much to tor- 
ment trhe unhappy delinquent, as to deter' others 
from committing the like crime. 

A Tquire of Alfatia, 



< 1 



A fpendthrift or fliarper, inhabiting places former- 
ly privileged from arrefts. Siich were White-Fri'- 
ars, andthe Mint, in Southwark, the former called 
.Upper, the latter Ijower Alfaiia.' 



As old as Paul's 

This church was founded by King Ethelbeit| 
A. D. 6iOp 

As old as PauVs fteeplc, 

Ap ignprant corruption of the preceding proverb; 
for the fteeple, cpnopared with the church, was but 
a modern building, it having been burned by light- 
ning, A. p. 1087, and afterwards rehuilt by the 
biftiops .of London. 

He muft take a houfe In Turn-again-Iane. 

This lane is, tn'old records, called Wind- 
agaia-lane j it lies in, the parilh Qf St. Sepulchre, 
going down to Fleet-ditch, having no exit at the 
end, from whence it obtained its name. This lay- 
ing is made ufe of, on fpeaking of peribns who 
live in an extravagant manner, fpending more than 
their income, to whom it will be neceffary to tura 
over a new leaf. 

He is only fit for ruffians-balL 

' .i ' . • • ' 

Fuller thus explains this proverb. A ruiEatn is 
tlic Came with a fwaggerer, fo caijefd, ' betaiffc ' en- 
deavouring to m^e that fide to fwagor weigh dbwijf 

whc|?eod 



L O N D Of n/ 

iviicreon he cngageth; The fame alfo with fwafti- 
buckler, from fwaftiing 6f malking a hoife on buck- 
lers. W^ft Smithfield, now the horfe-markety was? 
formerly called Rumans-hall, where fuchmenmcC 
tafually and otherwife, to try mafteries with fwdrd 
and buckler, mofre were frighted than hurt, hurt 
than killed therewith, it teing accounted uhmanly 
to ftrike beneath the knee, becaufe, in cfFeft, it 
was as one armed agaihft a naked man. But Cnce 
that defperate traitor, Rowland Yofke,' jirffi uferf xh^ 
ihriffting with rapierijfwords and bucklers afe (filufed; 
and the proverb only applicable to quarrelfbriie peo- 
ple (not tame but wild Barretters) who delight irf 
brawls and blows; 

As lanoe as St. Giles, Cripplegatc; 

. §t. Giles was by birth ah Athenian, of noble ex- 
Iraftion, ,andi. great eftate, but he quitted all for rf 
folit^ life, becoming lame, whether by accideni? 
9r othcrwifc, is not faid ; he ^r his greater mortifi- 
cation defired not to be cured of it. He is deemed 
the patron of cripples^' and his churches are cbrti- 
monly in the fuburbs.^ 

Crippl^M'ate was ^ caHed bef?)re the ionqucft,^ 
from -cripples begging there, for which they pleacf 
cuftom, from the time the lame man begged an' 
aimsof Peter and John^ at the^be^miful gate of the 

The 




LONDON; 

I'he fire of London Was a puniihnienf fctf 

gluttony^ 

For IrOrt-irtonger-hne was ted fire tiot, Nt^lk- 
Itreet boiled oveo it began in Podding-^Iant^ and 
ended at Pyc-coriler^ 

Who goes to Weftminftcr ibr i wife, t6 
Paul's for a man, and to Smithfield for i 
horfe, may meet with a whore, a knave^ 
andajade^ 



WESTMINSTER. 



There is no redemption from helL 

There is a place partly under, partly by the E<^ 
ChequeNchanibef, comitioidy cdled hell^ fomierly 
appointed a prifon for the king's debtors, who wertf 
never rekafcd from thence until they had folly dilP 
charged what f hey owed. 

As long as Me^ of Weilmin(lef# 

This is applied to very tall, flender perlons. 
Some think it ^u.(kd to a long ^a, called Meggy 

'■■ ■ ' in 
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W J£:S^ M IN 3 T E R. 

in troublefome times, brought from the Tower 
to'W efltnmder, rwlkere it lofig cmn^oeci Osthera 
fuppofe it to refer to ad old fiditious ftory 
of a monftrous tall virago, called Long Megg of 
SST^fitnpijfttri of iufhom there h a f«?ftU ^nay hif- 
^^Hff/WtllkmYmtQ ^foteol-b^ys of the l^fler iprt;. 
In it there are many relatione qf hei* pr^W€f%f 
Whether there ever was fuch a woman or not, is 
^niaij^i/il J ; tlfeflory U fufficiemly^^cient, tphave 
pccofioned the fayir)^ Megg is, there deferibed as 
having breadth \n ^propojtipn _to her heighth. Fuller 
^ays, that the large grave-ftone Ihewn on thp fbuth 
fide of the cloifter in Weftminftcr-abbey, faid to 
cover her body, was, as he has read in an ancient 
record, placed over a number of monks who died 
of theef3ague]Iar^ were all Buried in one grave, 
that being the place appointed for the fepulture of 
the abbpt«vand noonks, in which no woman w^s per- 
mitted to be interred. 



• V ,•' k 



A ■ CffVfiPt-^ard^ti is th« heft gnoleft. 

- • * • . I. . 

€p2ireat>^garden \i the chief manket inXomdon ^ 
fruit and garden-ftufFof all k/ifidsy It was fiwipcrly 
the garden of a diflblved monaftery. Anciently, 
when riiefeanidbi ibv'enc fddih'Oie^ifide, &it pro^ 
verb faid that was the beft garden, 

».••.. . . . . / 7 , ' ' . . 

• - 'I'hfe'^Cevtnt-^afaefi ague. 

The 



W IS S T M 1 N S T E R, 

The venereal difeafe. Many brothels, under the 
denomination of bagnios, were formerly kept in that 
.pari&. Some, it is faid, are ftill xemaining, 

A Druty-latie vcftal. 

A joculal- appellation for a lady cf pleaiurc of th'e 
lower order 5 many of whom refide in that neigh* 
bourfiood^ 



MIDDLESEX. 

Strand oil the Green, thirteen houfes> fbttr'* 
teen cuckolds^ and never a houfe he* 

tween^ 

tt iis added, as d, poftjfcript to this proverbi that d 
father and fon lived in one houfe. 

His face was like the red lion of Brentford^ 

That is, exceeding red. Perhaps this faying was 
firft made ufe of, when that fign was new painted^ 
or that the breed of red lions were not fo numerous 
fts at prcfent. 

*rhe vifible chCirch ; i.e. Harrow on tli« 

HilU 

Ct King 



King Charles II. fpeakingon atopic, then much 
agitated among divines of different' perfuafions, 
namely, which was the vifiblc church, gave it in 
favor of Harrow on the Hill, which, he faid, he 
always faw, go where he would. 

The nun of Sion^ with the friar of Sheen. 

A faying, meant to exprefs birds of a feather- 
Although the river Thames runs between thefe two 
monafteries, there is a vulgar tradition that they had 
a fubterraneous communication. 

Middlefex clowns. 

fuller and Ray fuppofe the Middlefex yeomen 
to have been ftiled clowns, from their not paying 
the fame deference to the nobility and gentry that 
vvas ihewn by the inhabitants of rhore remote coun- 
ties, to whom the fight of them was lefs common. 
Perhaps it was likewife owing to the fudden con- 
traft: between the behaviour of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and of fpme of the fmall villages a few 
miles off, ieveral of which, even, at prefent, (for 
inftancc, Greenford and the adjacent pariflies) arc 
more countrified than the ruilicks of Cornwall oc 
Northumberland* 

V\\ nlaJke bim water kis horia at Hlghgate^ 

A north 



MIDDLESEX* 

A north country faying, meaning Til fue hirtii 
And make him take a journey up to town^ High-^ 
gate being the direft road from the north td 

London. 

Me has been fworti at Highgate; 

A faying ufed to exprefs that a perfon pre^ 
ferred ftrong beer to fiinall j an allufion to an an- 
cient cuftotti, • formerly obferved in this village, 
where the landlord of the horns, and other publick 
Jjo\jfes, ufed to fwear all the lower order of paf-* 
fengers, upon a p^r of horns, ftuck on a ftick, the 
fubftance of their oath was, that they fhould not 
kifs the maid-when they could kifs the miftrefs, nor 
drink fmall beer when they could get ftrong, with 
tlivers other like prohibitions, to all which was the 
faving claufe of, urilefs you like her, or it, beft. 
The juror was for ever after, under penalty of 
a bottle of wine, or ale, to call the landlord, fa- 
ther, and he, in return, was by him, under like pe- 
nalty, always to be called fon. 



NORFOLK* 



• You cannot fpell Yarmouth-fteeple right. 

This is a play on the word right. Yarmouth 

• ipire is awry, or crooked, and cannot be fet righ 
I Q^a or 



NORFOLK. 

or ftraight by fpelling ; fomc who chufe to go fur- 
ther a- field for a meaning, confider the word fpell> 
as a verb, fignifying to conjure with fpcUs, and 
make the meaning to be, you cannot, by any 
fpell, fet Yarmouth-fpiae ftraight or uprights 
The iame faying is fometimes made ufe of for 
Chcfterfield-lpire in Derbyfhire, which labours un- 
der the fame defe£t. 

Norfolk dumplings* 

A jeering nick-name for Norfolk-men, alluding 
to their favorite food, dumplins. 

A Yarmouth capon. 

A red-herring, more herrings being taken and 
fmoked, than capons bred here. 

He is arreftcd by thebailifFof Marihland 

That is, clapped upon the back by an ague, to 
which ftrangers, coming into the fenny part of this 
country, near the fea, are extremely liable. 

Gimmingham, Trimmingham, Knapton and 

Trunch, 
North Repps and South Repps are all of a 

bunch. 

Thcfc arc names of parilhei lying clofe together. 

There 



NORFOLK. 



There never was a Pafton poor, a Heydcn a 
coward, or a Cornwallis a fool. 

Lucky families 

In part of Norfolk the farmers ufed formerly 
to plow the land with two rabbits and a 
cafe kriife* 

Spoken hyperbolically. Part of Norfolk is ex- 
tremely light fandy land, eafily plowed. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The mayor of Nocthampton opens oyfters 

with his dagger. 

That is, in order to keep them as far off as poC- 
fiblc from his nofe. Northampton being an inland 
county, near the centre of the kingdom,atleaft eighty 
miles from the lea, the oyfters formerly brought 
thither were generally ftale, but fince the improve- 
ment of turnpike-roads, and the introdu6tion of 
the prefent expeditious method of travelling, his 
worlhip, the mayor of Northampton, may open 
oyfters with as little offence to his nofe,. as his brother 
of Pover, or the mayor of any other fea-port. 

Q^ He 



NORTH AMPTONSHIR E. 

He that would wt a bvjttercd faggot, let 
him go to Northampton* 

Ray fays, I have heard that King James ffiould 
fpeak thus of Newmarket, but I am fure it may 
better be applied to this town, the deareft in Eng^ 
lajid for fuel, where no coals can come by Water^ 
and little wood doth grow on land. This was for- 
merly the cafe, but the river Nen, having many 
years ago been made navigable, coal-bargea come 
up to the town, fo that fuel h now to be bought <\t 
a very reafonable price, 

Brackley-breed b€tte»r to haag than feed, 

Brackley is a decayed market-town and borough^ 
in this county, and not far from Banbury, which* 
abounding with poor, and troubling the country 
about with beggars, came into difgrace with its 
neighbours. 1 hear that now this place is grown 
induftiious and thriving, and endeavours co wipe off 
thi$ fcandal. 



NORTHUMBERLAND, 



He hajs tbe Newca^« burt m lua throat. 



The 



N O R T H U i\r B E R L A N D. 

The people of Newcaftle, Morpeth and thpir en^ 
virons, have a peculiar guttural pronunciation, 
like that called in Leicefterlhire harling, none of 
them being able to pronounce the letter R. few, if 
any of the natives of thcfe^placcs are ever able to get 
rid of this peculiarity. 

From Berwick to Dover, three hundred 

miles over. 

That is, from one end of the land to the other ; 
fimilar to the Scripture expreflion from Dan to 
Bcerftieba. 

To take Hedor's cloak. 

That is, to deceive a friend who confides in his 
fidelity. When Thomas Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, anno 1569, was defeated in the rebellion 
he had raifed againft Queen Elizabeth, he hid him- 
felf in the houfe of one Heftor Armftrong, of 
Harlow, in this county, having confidence he 
would be true to him, who, notwithftanding, for 
money, betrayed him to the regent .of Scotland. 
It was obfervable that Hector being' beft>re a rich 
man, fell poor of a fuddcn, and was befidfes fo ge- 
nerally hated, that he durft never go abroad, inlb- 
much'.thk'the ptivcri*, . do take Heftor's cloak as 
continued tQ^thb.djqr )UBong.tbcm, in the fenfe 
above muentioned. 

Qjfr Wc 



NORTHUMBERLAND, 
We will not lofe a Scot. 

That Is, any thing, how inconflderable focvcr, that 
Wc canfave or recover. During thp enmity between 
the two nations, they had little^fteem of, and lefs 
affeftion for, a Scocchmap, on the Englilb borders. 

Canny Newcaftlc. 

Caiiny is the northern dialed, particularly that 
of Newcaftle j xntam fine, neat, clean, handlbrne^t 
&c. This is commonly fpoken jocularly to New-^ 
caftle-men, as a gird on theni for their partiality to 
their native town* 

A Scottiih man and a Newcaftle grindftone 
travel all the world over, 

A commendable fpirit of enterprize and induftry, 
induces the natives of Scotland to feek their fortunes 
in all climates ^nd kingdoms under the fun, and 
JNewcaftle grindftones, being the beft of their kind, 
ure therefore known and parried every wher«> f^t 
^nd near. 

r 

If they come they come not, and if they 

com^ nQt th^y comc< 

Th© 



NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The cattle of. people living hereabouts, when 
turned out upon the common paftu re-grounds, were 
accuftomed to return home at night, unlefs inter- 
cepted by free-booters, or borderers, a fet of ban- 
ditti who plundered both Englifh and Scotch, if, 
therefore thefe borderers came, their cattle caojc 
not, if they came not, their cattle furely returned. 

To carry coals to Newcaftle* 

To give to thofe who have already more than a 
fufficiency. In the environs of Newcaftle;^ are moft 
of the coal-mines that fupply London and the coal* 
trade to other places. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 



As wife as a man of Gotham. 

Gotham lies in the fouth-wefl: angle of Notting* 
hamfhire, and is noted for nothing fo much as the 
ftory of its wife men, who attempted to hedge in the 
cuckow. At Court-hill, in this parifh, there is a 
bulh that ftiil bears the name of the cuckow-buih; 
and there is an ancient book, full of the blunders of 
the men of Qotham. Whence a man of Gotham is, 
in other words, a fool, or fimple fellow. 

The 



N O T T INGHAMSHIRE. 



The little fmith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can, 

Who this wonderful workman was, Ray fays is 
not known, and that he rather fufpefts no fuch per- 
fon ever exifted, but that it was only a farcafm on 
perfons who, conceited of their own (killj were ready 
to undertake impoffibilities. 



OXFORDSHIRE, 



Banbury cheefe. 

The cheefe of this place was remarkable for its 
richnefs and fatnefs, as long back as the time of 
Shakefpear, who makes one of his characters, in 
the play of Henry IV. call FalftafFa Banbury cheefe. 
The excellency of Banbury cheefe is likewife re- 
corded by Camden in his Britannia. 

Like Banbury tinkers, that in mending one 

hole make three^ 

Ray gives this proveri> in NorihamjitpDfhirc, but 

there is no place called Banbury irt that cottoty* 

With refpea to the practice, it will, perhaps, fuit 

moft 



OXFORDSHIRE. 

moft other tinkers as well as thofe of Banbury^ 
why they were particular ifed I know not. Tinkers 
in general were formerly confidered as a fort of dan* 
gwous vagabonds, and were included in the va- 
grant a<£t of Queen Elizabeth. 

You were born at Hog's^Norton, 

Why this proverb is introduced among thofeof 
'Oxfordfhire,^! know not. Hogs, or Hogh-Nor- 
ton, being in Leicefterfliire. Fuller fays, this is a 
village, whofe inhabitants, it feems, formerly, wei^ 
fo ruftical in their behaviour, that borifti and clown- 
ifli people are faid to be born at Hog's-Norton. 
Hogh -Norton* is, in Englifh, High-Norton. In 
all likelihood the faying arofe from the corruption of 
the word Hogh, or High, to Hogs, which fcemed 
to tally with the fwinilh behaviour of its na- 
tives. 

To take a Burford bait. 

This, it feems, is a bait, not to ftay the ftomach, 
but to lofe the wit thereby, as rcfolved at laft into 
drunkennefs, 

Banbury veaU cheefe and cakes. 

In the EnglijQi edition of Camden's Britannia, hj 
Philemon Holland^ from an cnor of the pr^, in- 

ftead 



OXFORDSHIRE; 

ftcad of veal, it is zeal. It fecms Banbury was fa- 
mous for its veal and cakes, as well as it cheefe. 

Oxford knives, London wives. 

According to fome, this faying conveyed a re- 
flexion on both, infinuating that their appearance 
exceeded their real worth ; that the Oxford knives 
were better to look at than to cut with, and that 
the London wives had more beauty an^ good breed- 
ihg) than houfewifcly qualities, 

» 

Teflon $ are gone to Oxford, to ftudy at 

Brazen^nofe. 

• This proverb. Fuller fays, originated about the 
end of the reign of King Henry VIII. and ended 
about the middle of that of Queen Elizabeth, fb 
that it continued current not full fifty years. The 
faft alluded to was this! King Henry VIII. towards 
the latter end of his reign, notwithftanding the pro- 
digious fums that had accrued to him from the dif-» 
folved abbies, being in great want of money, de- 
bafed the filver coin called tetters, or teftons, from 
their having a head ftamped on each fide of them. 
Thefe he fo alloyed with copper, that to ufe a con- 
ceit of that time, they feemed to blufli forfhame, as 
confcious of thcif. own corruption j the common 
people, who did not diftinguifli between copper and 
- far^s, made uie of the latter, in forming this punning 

adage. • , . . . 

This 



OXFORDSHIRE. 

This dcbafemcnt of the coin, both King Edward 
VI. and the Ciijeens Mary and Elizabeth, fet about 
reforming, and it was at length^efFeded by the latter^ 
as Fuller fays, with no great prejudice to the then 
prefent age, and grand advantage to all pofterityi 

Send vcrdingalcs to Broad-gates, Oxford* 

. This, fays Fuller, will acquaint us with the fe-^ 
male habits df former ages, ufed not only by \ht 
gadding Dinahs of that age, but by moft fober 
Sarahs of the fame, fo cogcnr is common cuftoms* 
With thefe vcrdingales the gowns of women, beneath 
their waftes, were penthoufed out, far beyond theif 
bodies, fb that pofterity will wonder to what pur* 
pofe thofe bucklers of pafteboard were em- 
ployed 

Some dediice the name from the Belgick verd- 
gard (derived, they fay, from virg, a virgin, and 
garder, to keep or prefcrve) as ufed to fecure mo- 
defty, and keep wantons at a diftance. Others, 
more truely, fetch it from vertu and galle, becaufe 
the fcab and bane thereof; the firft invcntrefs there- 
of being known for a light houfewife, who, under 
the pretence of modefty, fought to cover her fliame, 
and the fruits of her wantonnefs. Thefe, by de- 
grees, grew fo great, that their wearers could not 
enter (except going fidelong) at any ordinary door, 
which gave occafion to this proverb. But thefe vcr- 
dingales 



OXFORDSHIRE. 

gales have been difufed thefe forty years, whethcf 
becaufe women were convinced in their confcicnces 
of the vanity of this, or allured in their fancies with 
the novelty of other faihions, I will not deter* 
mine. 

Chronica fi penfes, cum pugncnt Oxonicnfcs, 
Poft aliquot menfes, volat ira per Angligi- 
nenfes. 

Mark the chronicles aright. 
When Oxford fcholars fall to fight,] 
i Before mahy months expired, 
England will with war be fired. 

- This feems rather a kind of predidion than d 
proverb; and Fuller points out fome former in- 
fiances, in the Englifli annals, wherein it has been 
verified, but remarks that it holds not negatively, 
for that all was peace in Oxford previous to the 
breaking out of the civil commotions under King 
Charles I. 



RUTLANDSHIRE. 



Rutlandfbire Raddlemani 

This, perchance, is reddleman, a trade, and that 

a poor one, pecuUar to thi» county, whence men 

bring 



kUTLANDSHIRC. 

bring on their backs a parcel of red ftones or okcr, 
which they fell to the neighbouring counties, for the 
marking of fheep. 

Stretton in the ftreet^ where fhrews meet* 

As they do in every other town and village* 
From the manner it is here exprefled, one might 
be led to fuppofe, the (hrews of England were a- 
body corporate, and Stretton their comnPK)n meet- 
ing-place. 

An Uppingham trencher. 

This town was probably famous for the art of 
trencher-making. Here, by a ftatute of Henry VIII. 
the ftandard was appointed to be kept for the 
weights and mcafures of this county, which might 
induce turners, and other makers of raeafures to 
, fettle here. 



SHROPSHIRE. 

He that fetches a wife from Shrews-bury, 
muft carry her to StafF-ordfeire, or elfe ho 
will live in Cumber- land. 

The ftaple wit of this vulgar proverb, fays Ray, 

^onfifts folely in the fimilitude of founds. 

The 



The cafe 18 altered, quoth Plowdeti. 

This proverb referreth its original to Edward 
iPlpwden, an eminent native and great lawyer of tftis 
county, though very various the relations of th6 
OGcafi'On thereof. Some relate it to Plowderi his 
fkint pleading at the firft for his client, till fpurred 
lyith a better fee ; which, fomc will fay^ beareth no 
proportion with the enfuing character of his integrity. 
Others refer it to his altering of his judgment upon 
the emergency ot new ttiatter formerly undifcovered> 
it being not conftonic to perfift in an old ferrorj 
when convinced to the contrary by clear and neW 
information. Some tell it thus^ that Plowden being 
of the Romifh perfuafionj fomc fetters trapanned 
him (pardon the prolepfis) to hear mals, but after- 
wards Plowden underftanding that the pretender to 
officiate was no prieft, but a meer layman (on 
dcfign to make a difcovering). Oh, the cafe is al«- 
Ifered, quoth Plowden J n6 prieft^ no mafs. As for 
other meaner originations of this proverb, I have 
neither lift. nor leifure to attend unto them. Thu$ 
far Fuller, who feems to have miffed the true ori- 
gin of this faying, winch is briefly this. A tenant 
of Plowden's went to hitt^, and With a forrowful 
countenance, and many awkward bows and cringes^ 
thus opened his buOnefs. Sirj an't pleafe your wor- 
Ihip, my bull had gored and killed one of your 
worfhip's oxen, I beg to know what I muft do iii 

thi^ 



this cafe ? Why, furely, pay the value of the oX> 
anfwered ^lowden, that is both law and equity* 
Very well. Sir, anfwered the farmer, but I have 
made a little miftake in the matter, it Was your 
WorIhip*s bull that killed my ox. Oh, is in fo^ 
then the cafe is altered, quoth Plowden. This 
proverb is applied to thofe who do not chufe to do 
as they would be done by* 

Proud Salopians* 

This epithet is commonly given to the people of 
Shrewfbury s why I know not* 

To all frietids round the Wrekin* 

A mode of drinking to all friends, wherefoevet 
they maybe, taking the Wfekin as a center* The 
Wrekin is a mountain in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewfbury, fcen at a great dillance. 



SOMERSETSHIRE. 



*Ch was bore at Taunton-dean, where fliould 

I be bore elfe ? 

That is, a pared of ground round about Taunton, 
very pleafant and populous (containing many 

R parifhcs) 
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parilhcs) and fo fruitful, to ufc their own^phrafci 
with the zun and the zbil alone, that it needs no 
manuring at all. Thepeafantry therein are as rude 
as rich, and fo highly conceited of their oysrn coun- 
try, that^hey conceive it a difparagcment to be born 
in any other place. 

The beggars o£ Bath** 

The great refort-of the iaSuent'to thefc medici- 
nal waters, naturally attrafted alfo a number of beg- 
gars, io many it feems, as caufed them to become 
proverbiaL 

BriftoLmiUc, . , . 

That is fherry, a Spanifh white wine. Ray calls 
it-Aerrjr-fack, and fays it is the entertainment of 
xourfe, wiiich the courteous Briftolians prefent to 
ftrangers, when firft vifiting their city. The true 
name of this wine is Sherris, which it derives from 
Xeres, a town in the province of Andalufia, where 
it is made. 

A Somerton ending. 

Splitting the dii&rence. 



'Wellington tound-licads, 



\ 



Aiayii^ 
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A faying formerly in ufe at Taunton, to fignify 
ai'vidittit:fartatiG, probably from J«iige*!Pophan4'^ 
houfe, -in this town, bchi]^.a garrifon for the parlia-» 
mentarians, which was hdd out for fonne time 
^airiil Sir jlkhard GremviL 

lAlHlcifefefter is giaoL 

This is fuppofed to be a faying of the ptifonera 
confined in that gaol, and to mean that the people 
of that towfi hsttc aJt hearts as harA as ^ that of d 
goaler. 
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Wotton 4inder Wcvqr^ 
Where God comes never*, 

Wo«Oja under Wctvf r is a black difrrialp}^ene«f 
the Morelands in StafFordfliire, coviccftd .by ihilla 
from the chearing rays of the fun* 

The devil run through thee booted andfpvr-* 
,fedi with a fey the at bis back. 

This is Sedgeley cuffCj Mr. Hotvel. SedgeleV 
is near Dudley, and is famious for a manufadtory of 
bolts, 'hinges, ploXi^, cirt and tirft-irons, &c. 
- R a In 



STAFFORD S H IRE. 

In April, Dove's flood is worth a king's 

good. 

Dove is a river, pafling this county, which, 
when it overflows its banks in April, is the Nilus of 
StafFordfhire, like it much enriching the meadows. 



SUFFOLK. 



Suffolk milk. 
The milkiand butter is defervedly famous* 

Suffolk fair maids. 

At prefent the maids of Suffolk do not feem to 
have any diftinguifiiablc pre-eminence over thofe of 
other counties. 

■ 

r 

The Suffolk whine. 

The inhabitants of this county have a kind of 
whining tone in] their fpeech, much refembling that 
pf a perfon in great mental diftrefs. 

You are in the highway to Needham. 

Thac 



SUFFOLK. 

That is, yoi^ are in the high road to poverty. A 
faying ufed to unthrifty perfons wafting their pro- 
perty by extravagance.. Needhgm is a market 
town in this county. This proverb, in all likeli- 
hood, owes its origin to the fimilarity of found, be ^ 
tween part of the name of this town, and need, nc^ 
ceflity. •. , 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungey for the poor, 
«Halefworth for a drunkard^ and Bilborough 
for a whore* 

Thefe, probably, allude to circumftances now 
changed and forgotten. 

Hunger will break through ftone walls, or 
any thing except a Suffolk cheefe.* 

# 

Suffolk cheefe is, from its poverty, the fubjett of 
much low wit. It is by fome reprcfented as only 
fit for making wheels for wheelbarrows ; and a ftory 
is told, that a parcel of Suffolk cheefe being packed 
up in an iron chefV, and put on board a fhip bound 
to the Eaft- Indies, the rats, allured by the fcent, 
eat through the cheft, but could not penetrate the 
cheefct 

r 

Ipfwich, a town without inhabitants, a riv« 
without water, ftreete without narocS| 
where afles wear boots* 

R3 This 
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This dcfcription of; Ipfivicte was, given to King 
Charles II. by the Duke of Buolcingham) tbemran-s 
mg-cf it was^ the town, having no rmxyuhdic^^ 
W^. thinly inhabited; the ftreets at thac tiii>e were 
nac earned ; at low water the ^ bed of the river i^^ 
left di'f r and.tbe bowling-green': of Chrift-churdt 
priory, then the feat of Lord Hereford, was- roll«J 
by affes, in a fort pf bpots^ to prevent their feet 
finking jntp tjit tnrf;. • 

* 

Between Covvhithe and merry Caffingland, 
The devil (hit Benacrc, look where it ftands. 

» Ik 

It feems this place (fays Mr."Ray)is infamous for 
its ^)ad fituation. 



SURREY, 



The.vaTc ofHplms Dale 
Was never won, ne never fhaH. 

Holms Di le lies partly in Surrey, and partly 'in^ 
Kent, feverar battles w.re formerly fought betwcea 
the Saxons and invading Danes, in .which the 
former proved yi^oripus, vyl^ich, probably, . gave 
rife to the proverb ; but it wa*s undoubtedly won, 
hy William the Conqueror, who marched his army 
thrpugh it in his way tO;L,ond«t^' 

Go 
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Go to Batterfea to be cut for t6e^ fimples* 

In Batterfea there are many market gardiners, who 
grow medicinal herbs^ temoed fimples, for the ufc 
of the apothecaries, who ufed to contraft for them, 
and, at a particular time of the year,, make a coun- 
try jaunt to fee them cut, which they called going- 
to Battej-fe^ to have their fimples cut j whence fool- 
ilh people were jocularly adviftd to go thither for 
the fame purpofe, and afterwards (the origin being 
in fome mcafure forgotten) to be cut for the 
(imples, 

A Lambeth do(Stor* 

The Archbilhop of Canterbury has, it is faid, the 
power of conferring the degree of dodor of divinity^ 
this, it has been reported, was fometimes done as a 
matter of favor, and without examination. The 
term of a Lambeth dodor is therefore a diftinftion 
from one who has regularly taken his degrees at one 
of the univerfities. 

A Kent-ftreet diftrefs^ 

The hopfes in Kent-ftreet arc chiefly let to pow 
teai^ntP,, whq p^y their rent wecklyi on non-pay-» 
if^pnt tfeg rent gatherers take away th^ doors of the 

R 4 defaulters^. 
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defaulters. This faying is ufed to defcribe tenant* 
who have nothing to fei?e, o^ whom the U(KllQr(i 
ean only make a Kent-ftreet diftrefs. 

Borough blacks, 

A term of reproach nfed to the inhabitants of tho 
Borough of Southwark, perhaps like many other of 
thefe kind of fayings, on account of the tillite-i 
ration. 

A clinker. 

An inhabitant Qf the Mint or CJlink, formerly 
a place privileged from arrefts, the receptacle of 
knaves and Iharpers of all forts. 

Sutton for mutton, Cafhalton for beeves, 
Jgpfom for whores, and Ewel fpr thieves. 

The dovvns near Sutton^i Banftead ^nd Epfom^ 
produce delicate fmall Iheep, and the rich meadow% 
about Calhalton are remarkable for fattening oxen. 
.Epfom was once fainpus for its mineral waters, and 
the wells wefe formerly greatly refortcd to, as ^ 
place of amufement, particularly by ladies of eafy 
Virtue. Ewel is a poor village, about a mile fronri 
Epfom, and is faid to have harboured a number of 
the inferior fharpers, and other idl^ retainers to 

the 



SURREY, 

the wells, lodgings bein| there cheaper than, at 
jEpfom, 

Qodalmin rabbits. 

This is a term of reproach to the inhabitants 6f 
(his plage, unjuftly refleftingon them for the well-* 
Jcnown deception praftifed by a Mrsl Tofts, who 
pretended to b^ delivered of live rabbits, 

Godalrnin cats* 

Another joke on the good people of Godalminj^ 
the origin of which they feem not to know 5 but' 
apy one who ventures to m^w like a cat, before he^ 
is fairly out of the town> will run a greater rifque of 
^ broken head, from the ftocking-weavers and other 
Inhabitants of that place^, than is confiftent with pru- 
dence. 

Quildford bulls, 

A retort from the people of Godalmin on the 
^uilfordians, in anfwcr to the two preceding taunts, 
f he origin of this appellation I have not ever beci:| 
^b>le to get fatisfadorily e3q)lainec|, 

\y^ndfvlrorth the fink of Surrey, 

This 
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This reproach is in a great meafure removed^ 
Formerly the towHi which lies low^ wa^s one coa-. 
tinued puddle. 

Putney^ 

According to the vulgar tradition,, the churches^ 
crf^Futney and Fulham we^e built by two lifters, wha 
bad but one hammer between them, which they 
interchanged by throwing it crofs the river, on a, 
word agreed betwoa* them ; thofe on the Surrey fide 
made ufe of the word put it nigh I thofe on the op- 
^ikcf fhox^x, heave it full home; whence the^ 
<JMirches, and fnom them the villages, were called. 
3?*I^Wgh and FuUhomCj fince corrupted to Putney^ 



S U S S E X^ 

He is none of the haflings^ 

Said of a dull Quggi(h npielftnger ; an allufion to. 
I^e- pea- called haftings*, becauftr the carlieft of its 
kind. It is only placed here from the fimilarity of 
of name to on^ of the Cinque Ports, in this 

A Chicjbeftei-- 
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A Ghichefter lobfter,. a Selfey cockle, an 
Arundel mullet, a Pulborough eel, an 
Amberley trout, a Rye herring, a Bourn<5 
wheat-cai:. 

Thefe are all the beft of their kind^ at leaftof any 
that a^-e taken in this county, 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

He is the black bear of Arden* 

Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwiclc> was (b 
called, both from his creft, which was a black bear, 
and from having himfelf a black and grim counte- 
nance, as well as on account of his being a man of 
undaunted' courage, Ardcn was a fbreft anciently 
occupying all the woodland part of this county. 
This faying was ufcd to exprefs that the perfon 
fpoken of, and fo denominated, was really an pbjeft 
qf terror. 

As bold as Beauphanip, 

Fuller thinks that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
W^fwick, who ^ived in the reign of King Edw. III. 

is 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

is the perfon here meant, on account of his aftion 
at Hogges in Noimandy, in the year i J46, when 
he was the firft who landed, fupported only by an 
cfquire and fix archers, with thefe, mounted only 
on a palfrey, he encountered an hundred jNTormans, 
of whom he flew fixty, routed the reft, and gave 
jneaps to the whole fleet to land the army in fafcty. 

The bear wants a tail and cannot be a lion. 

Fuller thus explains this proverb. . Robert Dud- 
ley, Earl of Leicefter, derived his pedigree from the 
ancient Earls of Warwick, on which title he gave 
their creft, the bear and ragged ftafr, and when he 
was governor of the Low countries, with the high 
title of his Excellency, difufing his own coat of 
the green lion, with two tails, he figned all inftru-* 
ments with the creft of the bear and raggecj ftaff. 
He was then fufpefted by many of his jealous ad- 
Terfaries, to hatch ^n ambitious defign to make 
himfelf abfplute commander (as the lion is king of 
^cafts, over the low countries, whereupon fomefoes 
%Q his faftion, ^nd friends to Dutch freedom, wrotQ 
under his creft, fee up in public places, 

Urfa caret cauda, jnofi queat; effe ^eo. 

The bear he never can prevail 
To liqn it for lack qf tai}. 

Nor 
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Nor is urfa, in the fcmine, merely placed to make 
the verfe, but bccanfe naturalifts obferye in bears, 
that the female is always ftrongeft. 

This proverb is applied to fuch, who, not con- 
tent with their condition, afpire to ^vhat is above 
their worth to deferve, or power to atchicve 

* 

He is true Coventry blue. 

Coventry was formerly famous for dying a blue, 
that would neither change its colour, nor could it 
be difcharged by wafhing> Therefore the epithets 
of Coventry blue and true blue, were figuratively 
ufed to fignify perfons who would not change their 
party or principles on any confideration. 



WESTMORELANP/ 

I ... 

Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, - 
The river Eden will run as it ran. 

Tradition reports that Uter Pendragon had a dc- 
fign to fortify the caftic of Pendragon, in this coun- 
ty ; in order thereto, with much art and induftry, 
he in vain attempted to make the river Eden fur- 
round it. 

«» « 

WILTSHIRE. 
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tt is done, -recundutn ufpcn Saram» 

Thb'proi^crb^/llays Fuller, comiirjg oat ^f the 
church, hath (ioce^^nlarged itfd(i(\yi>ewi\^. It 
begun oo this loccafion ; many diBces^ or foriils 
of fervice, were uled in feveral churches in England, 
as the office of York, Hereford, Bangor, &c. which 
cauledadeal of corifuGon in God*s worfliip, un- 
til Ofmond, Bifliop of Sarum, about the year of 
6urLord 1090, made that ordinal or office, which 
was generally received all over England, (b that 
■ churches, henceforward, "eafily underftood one ano-* 
ther, all fpeaking the fame words in their li- 
turgy. 

It IS now applied to thofe perfons who do, 
ftnd adtions which are formally and folemnly done> 
in fo* TegHlar a way, "by -aOfheWric ^rfecedfenrs, and 
patterns of unqueftionable authority, that no juft 
exception* can be taken thereat* 

Wiltflairc moon-rakers r 

ScTitie WUtfliire rufticks, as the ftory gees, "fte^ 
ing'tlic figure 6f the moon ill a-ptfrtd, attcrtljitfed to 

take it out,' 

,Saliibuiy 
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Salifbury-plain, 

Is feldom withotrt a thief tjr«twaiii* 

) t might be the cafe formerly, at prefent vWy ^cw 
robberies happen there* 



WORCESTERSHIRE. 



It fliall be done when the king comdh: 16 

Wogan* 

That is never. Wogan is a fmall village, fald to 
be in this county> quite out of any thoroughfare, . 
and therefore very unlikely to be ever vf fited by the 
king* 

F 

rYou may as foon i^p up the Severn, and 
; * fwallow Mavcrn* 

TljMit ISf dqp AMpa : great river, -and' fwallow ^ 
range of hills, a faying ufed to perfons propodQAgan 
impoffibility* 

• » 

Go aig- at Mavern-HilL 

Spoken of one whofe wife wears the breeches, but 
why is^ not apparent. 

VORKSHIRE. 
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From Hell, Hull and Halifax — — • deliver us. 

^hiswas'part of the vagrant's litany. At Hull 
all vagrants, found begging in the ftreets, wer^ 
whipped and fet in the flocks; and at Halifax per- 
fons taken in the aft of dealing cloth, were in- 
ftantly^^aod without any procefs, beheaded, within 
engine calFed a maiden. Perhaps the coincidence of 
the initials has been no fmall means towards giving 
^currency to t^is -foying. - . ^ 

A Scarborough warning. 

^ • ' ' I i 

That is, none at all,» but afudden iurprize. 

This proverb, according to Fuller, alludes to an 
event which happened at that place, A. D. 1557, 
when Thomas Stafford feized on that cafHe (which 
Vas ifi adefcricelefs flate) before the' townfmen had 
the leafl notice of his approach. 'However, with- 
in fix days, by the diligence of the Earl of Wefl- 
frioriand, he -^ai' taken, brouglit to London, and 
fct&eaded. . • • ■ " - *• - ' j • ' 



As true, fteel as Rippon rowells. 

Rippon is fajnous for its fpurs, both thofe ufed 

ifor 'horfemanfhip, ' and thofe with which gartie- 

qQcks. are armed^ The tempifer of the firft is fo 

* good. 
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good, that' it is faid they will ftrlke through alhil-' 
ling without breaking. This proverb is ufed to 
fignify perfons of mflexible honor and integrity. 

An You^fliire way bit* 

It Ihould be a wee bit, wee in the Yorkfhire and 
northern dialects lignifies little. This means an 
overplus not accounted in a reckoning, but which, 
fometimes proves as much as all the reft» Aflc a 
countryman in YorklhirCj the diftance to a parti* 
cular placet his anfwer will generally be, fo many 
miles, and a wee bit, which wee, or little bit, is 
oftentimes longer than the miles reckoned* 

Merry Wakefield;. 

What peculiar caufe of mirth this town hath 
above others. Fuller acknowledges he cannot tell, 
unlefs thai it may be entitled to that epithet from 
its cheapnefs, and the plenty of good cheer. Might 
it not be mirrie, that is faithful Wakefield, ,and 
allude to fome event in the difputes between the 
houfes pf York and Lancafter. Mirrie-men, a 
term that -frequently occurs in old ballads, fignify- 
ing true or faithful men. 

Pendlc, Ingleborough and Penigenf, 

Arc the three higheft hills between Scotland 

and Trent. 

S Or, 
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Op, ifhtch is more common iti die mtfuths of 
the vulgar. 

Pendle, Penigent, and inglcbofDUgh, 
Are the three higheft hills all Et^gland tho« 
rough. ^ 

Thefe three hills are in fight of each othcn 
Pendle on the edge of Lancafliire, Penigent and 
Ingleborough, near Settle^ in York(hire^ and not 
far from Weftmoreland ; thefe three are incjeed the 
higheft hills in England, not comprehending Walesi 
but in Wales, I" think Snowden, Cadcridis and 
Plimllimmon, arejhigher. 

As fure as a loufe in Pomfret. 
I cannot learn the reaibn of this faying. 

. If Bay ton-bargh and Hembleton-hotrgh aod 

Burton -bream, 
\ycre all thy belly it would never be team* 

It is fpoken of a covetous and 'infatiable perfon, 
whom nothing will content. Bayton, Hamblcton, 
and Barton, are places • between Cawood and Pon-, 
tjefraft, in this county. Brayton-bargh is a fmall 
hill, in a plain country,- covered with wood* 
Bargh, in the northern dialefl:, is properly « ^horfe- 

way • 
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way tip a ftcep hill, though here it is taken for the 
hill Itfelf. Team fignifies fuU^ or fatisfied. 



When Rofberry Toppingc wears a cappe« 
L«c Cleveland then beware of clap. 

Rolberry Toppingc is a high hill, vifible a. long 
way off, all about the neighbourhood of Gifborough, 
which rarely has a cloudy mift hanging about it but 
rain enfues* 

When Dighton is pulled down, 
Hull (ball become a greater town; 

This is rather a prophecy than a proverb. Dighton 
is a fmall town not a mile diftapce from Hull, and 
was, in the time of the civil wars, for the moft part 
pulled down. Let Hull make the beft they can of 
it. 

Cleveland in the Clay, 

Bring in two foles and carry one away« 

Cleveland is that part of Torklhirc which borders 
wpon theBilhoprick of Durham, where the ways, in 
winter-time, are very deep and mirey, but nothing 
to what rhofe of Kent and Sufiex were formerly, for . 
if one had brought forty ibles thithtrji he wou^l not 
hfivc carried half a one away. 

S a When 
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When Sheffield-park is plowed and fowiy. 
Then little England hold thine own. 

Ray fays, it hath been plowed and fown thefc 
fix or feven years. 

You have eaten fon^c Hull cheefe. 

(i. el) Are drunk. Hull is famous for ftrong 
?le. 

When all the world (hall be aloft, 
Then Hallam-fhire (hall be God's croft^ 
Winkabank and Tcmple-brough, 
Will buy all EngUnd through and through, 

Winkabank is a wood, upon a hill, near Shefv 
field, where there arefome remains of an old camp.- 
Teniple-brough (lands between the Rother and the 
Don, ^bout ^. cjuarter of a mile from the place 
^ where thefe two rivers meet. It is a fquare plat of 
ground, encompaffed by two trenches. Selden pf- 
ten enquired for the ruins of ^ temple of the god 
Thor, whigh,, he faid, was near Rotheram, This, 
probably, might be it, if we allow the name for an 
argument i bcfidcs, there is a pool not far from it, 
^aUed Jordan-dam, which nam? fecms tq be com- 

. ppundecH 
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pounded of Jar, one of the names of the god Thor, 
^nd Don, the name of the river. — Ray, 

Shake a bridle over a Yorkfhireman's gravcij 
and he will arife and fleal a borfe. 

An allufion to the fondnefs for horfes^ Ihewn bf 
almoft every native of this county, 

Mcafter's Yorkfliire too. 

A Yorkfliire hoftler, who had lived a confider-* 
able tiine at an inn in ' London, being aflced by a 
gueft how it happened, that he, who was fo cleva: 
a fellow, and a Yorkfhireman into the bargain, re- 
ipained fo long without becoming mailer of that 
houfe, to which he laconically anfwered, Meafter'3 
Yorklhire too. A faying ufed by perfons on dif- 
covering the defign of any one to impofe on them, 
implying they are a match for them. 



A Yprkfliire tike. 



A tike here, means a down. Tike, generally^ 
va^^m a great dog. 



•V. 
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WALES in generd^ 

The proverbs relative to this country, are two^ 
fold, fuch as the Engliih pai^ on the Weiqh^ and 
fuch as the Weigh pafs on the Englifh, the former 
9re heie oply treated^ the latter being chiefly in 
Welch, 

Her Welch blood is up* 

The Welch art extremely prone to anger, and 
foon appeafedj^ being, as Fuller obferves, like the 
face of their country,, full of ups and downs, eleva-r 
tiQns and depreiHons. 

As' long as a Welqh pedigree^ 

The Welch are extremely particular in keeping 
vp the hiftory of their genealogy ; every Welchmaa 
being, more or lefs, an herald. It Js a forry 
tVclch pedigree that does not, at leaft> reach to 
Noah. 

A W«kh bait, 

4 

A fliort ftop, but no food. Such baits, are fre- 
quently given by the natives of thi^ principality to 
ih^ir kcffels^ or horfes^ particularly after climbing 
a hill. 

A Welch coy fin. 

A relation fir removed. The Welch making 
thcmfelves coufins to moft of the people of rank^ 
horn in Aat xrounty. 



( 
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Anglesey is the mother of Wales« . 



So laid fixMW ks producing catUc and doip fi0- 

• « 

dcot to fe^d ^ Walps, 



/ 



Croggen, croggen. 

Kiog Henry 11. in one of his expeditions againft 
the Welch, attempted a paffage over Offas-dikc, 
at Croggen-caftle in Denbighlhire, in which his 
foldiers were defeated and many flain, with fonac 
cirtumftances of cruelty on die part of the Welch^ 
whence they were reproachfully termed Croggensi 
which word was alfo repeated in Ikirnjiflics, where 
the EngUlh had the advantage, in order to excite 
ihcm X9 xevcngff, by the meoipry of that vanfadioij* 



CARDIGANSHIRE. 

m 

Talacth, titlacth* 

In effed, the fame \fi .Englifti with fine, fine;, 
when mothers and nurTes are difpofed to pleafc their 
little ones in dreffiog them. Take the origioat 
jbercof; when Roderick the Grefit, divided Walcji 
betwixt his three fpns, into tbcce regions(North / 
Wales, South Wales, and Powis) he ordered ih^-t 

each! 
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each of them fhould wear upon his bonnet or heU 
met, a coronet of gold, being a broad lace Or head- 
band, indented upwards, fet and wrought with 
precious ftones, called in Britifli, talaeth, and they, 
from thence, the three- crowned princes j but now> 
cither the number of princes is well multiplied in 
Wales, or, which is truer, the honour of talaeth is 
much diminifhedj that being fo called wherewith, a 
child's head is bound uppermoft on fome other linen 
clothes. Thus we, Englifh, have that which they 
call the crown of a cap.— -Fuller. 

I 

Arthur was not but whilft he was. 
Spoken of a great family reduced to indigence. 

King Arthur did - not violate the refuge of st 

woman. 

That is, left her the freedom of her tongue ^ 
L c. would not beat her for fpeaking. 

The Wckhmanr keeps nothing till he has 

loft it* 

The hiftorical truth of this is plainly fhewn in the 

Britifli Chronicles ; where it is feen, that when the 

Welch recovered their loft caftlcs, they kept them 

more tcnacioufly than before* • 

He 
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He that will be a head let him be a bridge. 

Benegridan, a Britain, is faid to have carried an 
army over to Ireland, where hi$ men coming to a 
river, which had neither bridge nor ferry, he Carried . 
them all over on his back. This proverb means, 
that no one fhould take on himfelf to comniand, 
who cannot protect and affift his followers. 

It was an ancient cuftom among the Welch, that 
the viftorj in a kind of play, put the vanquifhed 
man into a fack, whence we had the Englifh by- 
word, to exprefs fuch, between whom there is ap- 
parent odds of ftrength, *' he is able to put him up 
in a bag." 



CAERNARVONSHIRE. 



Snowden will yield fufficient pafture for all 
the cattle in Wales put together. 

, Hyperbolically fpeaking ; though Snowden is, In 
reality, extremely fruitful. 

To efcape Clude, and be drowned in Con- 

way. 

T Similar 
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Similar to that, in avoiding Scylla to run on 
Charybdis. The rivers of Cludc and Conway are 
twenty miles afunder. 



FLINTSHIRE. 



There is more than one yew- bow in Chcftcr* 

Modern ufe applieth this proverb to fuch who 
feize on other folks goods, not with intent to fteal, 
but miftakcn with the fimilitude thereof to their 
ownj but give me leave to conjecture the origi- 
nal hereof^ feeing Chcfhire-men have been fo fa* 
mous for archery. 



MERIONETHSHIRE. 



In Dogelthy, a market-town in this fhire, 
there are the following particulars. 

J, The walls are three miles high. 

2. Men come into it over the water. 

3. They go out of it under the water. 

4. The ftecple doth grow therein. 

5. There are more ale-houfcs than houfes. 

Which 
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Which are thus explained, 

1. Its walls are the mountains which furround it» 

2. The entry is over a handfome bridge, 

3. In leaving the town one moft pafs under a 
ftream of water, tailing from a rock, an4 conveyed 
in a trough to drive an overlhot milj. 

4. Thebeljs, (if plural^ hang in a yew-tree. 

5. The houfes are divided into different tene- 
mentS| and liquor fold in chimneylefs barns. 



MONTGOME RYSHIRE, 

The three fifters. 

The three rivers of Whe, Severn and RhiddalJ, 
were to run a race, to decide which fhould be firft 
married to the ocean ; Severn and Wye having a 
great journey to go, chofe their way through foft 
meadows, and kept on at a traveller's pace ; whilft 
Rhiddall, prefuming on her fliort journey, ft aid be- 
fore ihe went out, and to recover her loft; time runs 
furioufly in a diftrafted manner. 

Powis is the Paradife of Wales. 

Fix thy pale in Severn, Severn will be as 

before 

FINIS. 
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IT will fcarcely be Conceived how great a 
number of fuperftitiotis notions afnd prac- 
tices are ftill remaining and prevalent in dif- 
ferent parts of thefe kingdoms, many of which 
are ftill ufed and alluded to even in and about 
the metropolis; and evety perfon, however 
Carefully educated, will, upon examination, find 
that he has fome how or other imbibed and 
ftored up in his memory a much greater num- 
ber of thefe I'ules and maxims than he could 
at firft have imagined* 

To account for this, we need only turn our 
recolleftion towards what paffed in oyr child- 
hood, and refledt on the avidity and pleafurc 
with which we liftened to ftories of ghofts, 
witches, and fairies, told us by our maids and 

B nurfes« 
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t 

nurfes- And even among thofe whofe parents 
had the good fenfe to prohibit fuch relations^ 
there is fcarce one in a thoufand but may re- 
member to have heard, from fome maiden 
aunt or antiquated coufin, the various omens 
that have announced the approaching deaths of 
different branches of the family; a copious 
catalogue of things lucky and unlucky ; a va- 
riety of charms to cure warts, the cramp, and 
tooth-ach ; preventatives againft the night- 
mare; with obfervations relative to fympathy, 
denoted by Ihiverings, burning of the cheeks, 
and itchiqgs of the eyes and elbows. The ef- 
fedls of ideas of this kind are not eafily. got 
the better of; and the ideas themfelves rarely, 
if ever, forgotten. 



\ 



I N former times thefe notions were fo pre- 
valent, that it was deemed little lefs than 
atheifm to doubt them ; and in many inftances 
the terrors caufed by them embittered the liv«« 
of a great number of perfons of all ages, by 
degrees almoft (hutting them out of their own 
houfes, and deterring them from going from 
6ne village to another after fun-fet. The room 
in which the head of a family had died, was 
for a long time untenanted; particularly if they 
died without a will, or were fuppofed to have 
entertained any particular religious opinions. 

But 



« 
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But if any difconfolate old maiden^ or love- 
croffed bachelor, happened to difpatch them- 
felves in their garters, the room where the 
deed was perpetrated was rendered for ever 
after uninhabitable, and not unfrequently was 
nailed upi If a drunken farmer, i*eturning 
from market, fell from Old Dobbin and broke 
liis neck— -or a carter, under the fame predica- 
ment, tumbled from his cart of waggon, and was 
killed by it — that fpot was ever after haunted 
and impaflable : in fhort, there was fcarcely 
a bye-lane or crofs-way but had its ghoft^ who 
iippeared in t?h€ fiiape of a headlefs' cow of 
horfe j of, clothed all in white, glared with its 
faucef eyes over a gate or ftile. Ghofts of* 
fuperiof rank, when they appeared abroad, 
fode in Coaches drawn by fix headleft horfes, 
and driven by a headUfs coachman and pofti- 
lions. Almoft every ancient manor-houfe was 
haunted by fome one at leaft of its former 
mafters or miftreffes, where, befides diverfe 
other noifes, that of telling money was dif- 
tindtly heard: and as for the churchyards, the 
number of ghofts that walked there, according 
to the village computation, almoft (equalled the 
living pariihioners : to pafs them at night, was 
an achievement not to be attempted by any 
one in the parifti, the fextons^ excepted, who 
perhaps being particularly privileged, to make 

B a ufe 
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ufe of the common expreffion, never faw any 
thing worfe than themfelves. 

Terrible and inconvenient as thefe mat- 
ters might be, they were harralefs, compared 
with the horrid cpnfequences attending the 
belief of witchcraft, which, to the eternal dif- 
grace of this country, even made its way into 
bur courts of judicature, and pervaded and 
poifoned the minds of the judges: and it is 
with a mixture of fhame, remprfe, and indig- 
nation, that we read of hunjdreds of poor in- 
nocent perfons who fell viftims to this ridicu- 
lous opinion, and who were regularly murdered 
under the fandtion of, and with all the forms 
of, the law. Sometimes, by thje combination 
of wicked and artful perfons, thefe notions 
were made ftalking horfes to intereft and re- 
venge. , . 

■ 

The combinations here alluded to, were 
pradifed by fome popifli priefts during the 
reign of King James I. who was himfelf a be- 
liever in witchcraft. Thefe priefts, in order to 
advance the intereft of their religion, or ra- 
ther their own emolument, pretended to have 
the power of cafting out devils from demo- 
niacs and perfons bewitched; and for this pur- 
pofe fuborned fome artful and idle youths and 

wenches 
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wenches to adt the part of perfons bewitched, 
and to fuffer themfelves to be difpoflefled by 
their prayers, and fprinklings with holy water. 
In order to perform thefe parts, they were to 
counterfeit violent fits and convulfions, on 
figns given them; and, in compliance with the 
popular notions, to vomit up crooked nails, 
pins, needles, coals, and other rubbifh, . pri- 
vately conveyed to them. It was, befides, ne- 
ceffary to accufe fome perfon of having be- 
witched them ; a poor fuperannuated man, or 
peevifli old woman, was therefore pitched on, 
whofe detedion, indidlment, and execution, 
were to terminate the villany. Luckily thefe 
combinations were at length difcovered and 
expofed; but it muft make the blood of every 
humane perfon thrill with horror, to hear that 
in New England. there were at one time up- 
wards of three hundred perfons all imprifoned 
for witchcraft. Confuted and ridiculed as thefe 
opinions have lately been, the feeds of them 
ftill remain, in the mind, and at different times 
have attempted to fpring forth ; witnefs the 
Cock-lane Ghoft, and the difturbance at 
Stockwell. Indeed it is within thefe very few 
ye^rs that witchcraft has beei^ erafed frpm 
apaong the crimes cognizable by a jury. 

B3 In 
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In order to give a methodical view of the 
different kinds of Superftition now and for* 
merly current in this country, I (kail arrange 
my fubjeft* under the following heads: Ghofts-7- 
Witches, Sorcerers, and Witchcraft — Fairies 
—Corps, Candles,&c.-— Second Sight— Omens 
—Things lucky and unlucky — Spells, Charms^ 
and other fanciful devices for preventing and 
curing Diforders — Superftitious Methods of 
obtaining a Kjiowledge of Future Events — 
Sympathy— rand Mifcellaneous Superftitions. 



A GHOST. 

AG H O S T is fuppofed to be the fpirit of a 
perfon deceafed, who is eitli^r commif- 
fioned to return for fome efpecial errand, fuch 
as the difcovery of a murder, to procure refti- 
tution of lands or money unjuftly withheld from. 
an orphan or widow— or, having committed 
fome injuftice whilft living, cannot reft till 
that is »edrefled. Sometimes the occafion of 
fpirits revifiting this world, is to inform their 
heir in what fecret place, or private drawer in 

an 
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an old trunk, they had hidden the title deeds 
of the eftate 5 or where, in troublefome times^ 
they buried their money or plate. Some' 
Ghofts of murdered perfons, whofe bodies 
' have been fecretly buried, cannot be at eafe 
till their bones have been taken up, and depo- 
fited in confetrated ground, with all the rites 
of Chriftian burial. This idea is the remains of 
a very old piece of Heathen Superftition : The 
Ancients believed that Charon was not per* 
mitted to ferry over the Ghofts of unburied 
perfons, but that they wandered up and down 
the banks of the river Styx for an hundred 
years, after which they were admitted to a 
paflage. This is mentioned by Virgil : 

Haec omnis qxiam cernis, inops inhumataque turba 

eft: 
, Porritor ille, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, fepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta, 
Tranfportare prius qxiam fedibus ofta quierunt* 
Centumerrantannos^volitantquehseelittoracireum: 
Tuip, demum admifli, ftagna exoptata revifunt. 

Sometimes Ghofts appear in confequence 
of an agreement made, whilft living, with fome 
particular friend, that he who firft died ftiould 
appear to the furvivor, 

Gl ANVIL tells us of the Ghoft of a perfon 
who had lived but a diforderly kind of life, 

B4 for 
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for which it was condemned to wander up and 
down the earth, in the company of evil fpirits,. 
till the day of judgment. 

I 

I N moft of the relations of Ghofts, they are 
fuppofed to be mere aerial beings, without 
fubftance, and that they can pafs through walls 
and other folid bodies at pleafure. A particu- 
lar inftance of this is given, in ReUtion the 
the 27th, in Glanvil's Colledlion, where one 
David Hunter, neat-herd to the Bifliop of 
Down and Connor, was for a long time haunt- 
ed by the apparition of an old woman, whom 
he was by a fecret impulfe obliged to follow 
whenever fhe appeared, which he fays he did 
for a confiderable time, even if in bed with his 
wife: and becaufe his wife could nor hold 
him in his bed, flie would go too, and walk 
after him till day, though fhe faw nothing ; but 
his little dog was fo well acquainted with the 
apparition, that he would follow it as well as 
his matter. If a tree ftood in her walk, he ob- 
ferved her always to go through it. — Not- 
withftanding this feeming immateriality, this 
yery Ghoft was not without fome fubftance; 
for, having performed her errand, fhe defired 
Hunter to lift her from the ground ; in thp do- 
ing of whichj he fays, fhe felt juft like a bag of 
feathers. — We fpmetimes alfo read of Ghofi3 

ftriking 
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(triking violent blows; and that, if not made 
way for, they overturn all impediments, like 
a furious whirlwind. Glanvil mentions an in- 
ftance of this, in Relation 17th, of a Dutch 
lieutenant, who had the faculty of feeing Ghofts 3 
and who, being prevented making way for one 
which he mentioned to fome friends as coming 
towards them', was, with his companions, vio- 
lently thrown down; and forely bruifed. We 
further learn, by Relation 16th, that the hand 
of a Ghoft is * as cold as a clod/ 

The ufual time at which Ghofts make their 
appearance is midnight, and feldom before it 
is dark ; though fome audacious fpirits have 
been faid to appear even by, day-light: but of 
this there are few inftances, and thofe moftly 
Ghofts who have been laid, perhaps in the 
Red Sea (of which more hereafter), and whofe 
times of confinement were expired : thefe, like 
felons confined to the lighters, are faid to re- 
turn more troublefome and daring than before. 
^o Ghofts can appear on Chriftmas eve; this 
Shakefpeare has put into the mouth of one of 
his charaders in Hamlet, 

Ghosts commonly appear in the fame drefs 
they ufually wore whilft living, though they 
^re fometimes clothed all in white; but that is 

chiefly 
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chi^y the churchyard Ghofts, who have na 
parricular bufinefs, but feem to appear pro hm0 
piNico^ or to fcare drunken ruAics from turn-* 
Ming over their graves, 

I CANNOT learn that Ghofts carry tapers m 
their hands, as they are fometiraes depidled, 
though the room in which they appear, if 
without fire or candle, is frequently faid to be 
a» light as day. Dragging chains, is not the 
fafhion of Englifii Ghofts ; chains and black* 
veftments being chiefly the accoutrements of 
foreign fpedtres, feen in arbitrary govern-^ 
ments : dead or alive, Englifli fpirits are free. 
One inftance, however, of an Englifii Ghoft' 
dreffed in black, is found in the celebrated 
ballad of William and Margaret, in the foU, 
lowing lines : 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 
That held hex fabU Jhrowd. 

This, however, may be confidered as^ a poeti- 
cal licence, ufed in all likelihood for the fake 
of the oppofition of lily to fable. 

I F, during the time of an apparition, there is 
a lighted Candle in the room, it will burn ex- 
tremely blue : this is fo univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that many eminent philofophers have 

bufied 
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bufied themfelves in accounting for it, without 
once doubting the truth of the faft. Dogs 
too have the faculty of feeing fpirit3} a3 is in.* 
ftanced in David Hunter's relation, above 
quoted; but in that cafe they ufually fliew 
figns of 'terror, by whining and creeping to 
their mailer for prote<flion : and it is generally 
fuppofed that they often fee things of this na- 
ture when their oVner cannot ; there being 
fome perfons^ particularly thofe boipn on a 
Chriftmas eve, who cannot fee fpirits. 

The coming of a fpirit is announced fome 
time before its appearance^ by a variety of 
loud and dreadful noifes ; fometimes rattling 
in the old hall like a coach and fix, and rum- 
bling up and down the ftair-cafe like the 
trundling of bowls or cannon balls. At length 
the door flies open, and the fpedkre ftalksflowly 
up to the bed's foot, and opening the curtains, 
looks fledfaftly at the perfon in bed by whom it 
is feen ; a ghoft being very rarely vifible to more 
than one perfon, although there are feveral in 
company. It is here neceflary to obferve, that 
it has been univerfally found by experience, as 
vwell as affirmed bydiverfe apparitions them- 
felves, that a Ghoft has not the power to fpeak 
till it has been firft fpoken tO; fo that, notwith- 
ftanding the urgency of the bufinefs on which 

^ it 
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it may come, every thing muft ftand ftill till 
the perfon vifited can find fufficient courage ta 
fpeak to it : an , event that fometimes does not 
take place for many years. It has not been 
found that female Ghofts are more loquacious 
than thofe of the male fex, both being equally 
reftrained by this law^ 

The mode of addrefling a Ghoftis by com«« 
tnanding it, in the name of the Three Perfons 
of the Trinity, to tell you who it is, and what 
is its bufinefs ; this it may be neceffary to re- 
peat three times ; afler which it will, in a low and 
hollow voice, declare its fatisfadtion at being 
fpoken to, and defire the party addrefling it 
not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. 
This being premifed, it commonly enters into 
its narrative, which being completed^ and its 
requeft or commands given, with injun6tion& 
that they be immediately executed, it vaniftiesi 
away, frequently in a flafli of light ; in which 
cafe, fome Ghofts have been fo confiderate as 
to defire the party to whom they appeared to 
fhut their eyes : fometimes its departure is at- 
tended with delightful mufic. During the 
narration of its bufinefs, a Ghoft muft by no 
means be interrupted by queftions of any kind; 
fo doing is extremely dangerous: if any doubts 
arife, they muft be ftated after the fpirit has 

done 
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done its tale. Queftions refpedting its ftate, 
or the ftate of iany of their former acquaint- 
ance^ are ofFenfive, and not often anfwered; 
fpirits, perhaps, being reftrainedfrom divulging 
» the fecrets of their prifon houfe. Occafionally 
fpirits will even condefcend to talk on cojnmon 
occurrences, as is inftanced by Glanvil in the 
apparition of Major George Sydenham to 
Captain William Dyke, Relation 10th, where- 
in the Major reproved the Captain for fuffer- 
ing afword he had given him to grow rufty; 
faying, * Captain, Captain, this fword did not 
' ufe to be kept after this manner when it was 
* mine/ This attention to the ftate of arms^ 
was a remnant of the Major's profeffional duty 
when living.' 

It is fomewhat remarkable that Ghofts 
do not go about their bufinefs like the per- 
fons of this, world; In cafes of murder, a 
Ghoft, inftead of going to the next juftice of 
the peace, and laying its information, or to 
the neareft relation of the perfon murdered, 
appears to fome poor labourer who knows 
none of the parties, draws the curtains of fome 
decrepit nurfe or alms-woman, or hovers 
about the place where his body is depofited. 
The fame circuitous mode is purfued with re- 
fped: to redrefCng injured orphans or widows j 

when 
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vhen it feems as if the ihortcft and moft ccfv 
tain way would be, to go to the perfon guilty 6f 
the injuftice, and haunt him continually till W 
be terrified into 9 reftitution. Nor are the 
pointing out loft writings generally managed 
in a more fiimmary way; the Oboft commonly 
applying to a third perfon, ignorant of thtf 
whole affair, and a ftranger to all conoeraed. — 
But* it is prefumptirous to fcrutinize too far 
into tliefe matters : Gbofts have undoubtedly 
form^ and cuftoms peculiar to tJiemfelves, 

If, after the firftappearance, the perfons em-* 
ployed negleft, or are prevented frbm, per-e 
forming the mefTage or bufinefs committed to 
their management, the Ghoft appears conti- 
nually to them, at firft with a difcontented, 
next an angry, and at length with a furious 
countenance, threatening to tear them in piecea 
if the matter is not forthwith executed j fome- 
times terrifying them, as in GJanvirs Rela-^ 
iion 26th, by appearing in many formidable 
fiiapes, afnd fometimes even ftriking them a 
violent blow. Of blowis given by Ghofts there 
are many inftances, and fome wherein they hacve 
been followed with an incurable iamenefs* 

It ihouldhave been obferved that Ghofts, 
in delivering their commiiiions, in order to 

enfure 
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^nfure b^liefj communicate to the perfons 
employed fome fecret, known only to the 
parties concerned and themfelves, the relation 
of which always produces the efFed intended. 
—The bufinefs being completed, Ghofts .ap- 
pear with a cheerful countenance, fie^ing they 
(hall now be at reft, and will never more dif* / 
iurb s^ny one ; and, thanking their agents, by 
way of reward communicate to them fomething 
relative to themfelves, which they will never 
reveal. 

SoM£TiM£s Ghofts appear, and difitirb a 
houfe, without deigning to give any reafon 
for fo doing : with thefe, the fiiorteft and oinly 
way is to exorcife^ and ejedt them; or, as the 
vulgar term is, lay them. For this purpofe 
there muft be two or three clergymen, and the 
ceremony muft be performed in Latin ; a lan« 
guage that ftrikes the moft audacious Ghoft 
-with terror. 'A Ghoft may be laid for any 
term lefs than an hundred years, and in any 
place orbpdy, full or empty; as, a folid oak— ^ 
the pommel of a fword*— a barrel of beer, if a 
yeoman or fimple gentleman— or a pipe of 
wine, if an efquire or a juftice.. But of all 
places the moft common, and what ^ Ghoft 
ieaft likes, is the Red Sea; it being related* 
in many inftance.s, that Ghofts have moft ear^ 

neftly , 
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neftly befought the exorcifts not to confintf 
them in that place. It is neverthelefs confi-;.. 
dered as an indifpiitable faft, that there are an 
infinite number laid there, perhaps from its 
being a fafer prifon than any other nearer at 
hand; though neither hiftory nor tradition 
gives us any inftance of Ghofts efcaping or 
returning from this kind of tranfportation be-» 
fore their time. 

• 

Havij^g thus given the moft ftriking out- 
lines of the popular Superftitions refped:ing 
Ghofts, I fhall next treat of another fpecies of 
human apparition, which, though it fomething 
refemble it, does hot come under the defcrip- 
tion of a Ghoft. Thefe are the exadt figures 
and refembla^ces of perfons then living, often 
feen not only by their friends at a diftance, 
but many times by themfelves ; of which there 
are feveral inftances in Aubery*s Mifcellanies: 
' one, of Sir Richard Napier, a phyfician of 
London, who being on the road from Bed^ 
fordfliire to vifit a friend in Berkfhire, faw at 
an inn his own apparition lying on the bed as 
a dead corps ; he neverthelefs went forward, 
and died in a fhort time: another, of Lady 
Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of Holland, 
who met her own apparition walking in a gar- 
den at Kenfington, and died a month after of 

the 
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the ftnalUpox. Thefe apparitions are called 
Fetches, and ill Cumberland, Swarths; they 
moll* commonly appear to diftant friends and 
relations, at the very inftant preceding the 
death of the perfon whofe figure they put on. 
Sometimes, as in the inftances above mention- 
ed, there is a greater interval between the ap- 
pearance and deaths 
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A W I T C H. 

A WITCH is almoft univerfally a poor, 
decrepit, fuperannuated, old woman, 
who, being in great diftrefs, is tempted by a 
man clothed in a black coat or gown; fome- 
times, as in Scotland, wearing alfo a bluiih 
band and hand-cuffs, that is, a kind of turn-up 
linen fleeve : this man promifes her, if Ihe will 
fign a contract to become his, both foul and 
body, (he fliall want for nothing, and that he 
will revenge her upon all her enemies. The 
agreement being concluded, he gives her fome 
trifling fum of money, from half a crown down 
to four pence, to bind the bargain ; then cut- 

C ting 
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ting or pricking her finger, caufes her to fign 
her name^ or make a crofs as her mark, with 
her blood on a piece of parchment : what i& 
the form of thefe contradls, is no where men- 
tioned. In addition to this fignature, in Scot- 
land, the Devil made the Witches put one 
hand to the fole of their foot, and the other to 
the crown of their head, thereby fignifying 
they were entirely his. In making thefe bar- 
gains there is fometimes a great deal of hag- 
gling, as is inftanced in the account of the ne- 
gociation between Oliver Cromwell and the 
Devil, before the battle of Worcefter, publifh- 
ed in Echard's Hiftory of England. Before 
the Devil quits his new recruit, he delivers to 
her an imp or familiar, and fometimes two or 
three ; they are of difiFerent (hapes and forms, 
fome refembling a cat or kitten, others a mole^ 
a miller fly, or fome other infedt or animal : 
thefe are to come at her call, to do fuch mit- 
cbief as (he fhall direft them; at ftated times 
of the day they fuck her blood, through teats 
on different parts of her body : thefe on infpec- 
tion appear red and raw. Feeding, fuckling, or 
rewarding rtiefe imps, was by law declared fe- 
lony. 

There are, it is held, three forts of Witches* 
The firft can hurt, but not help : thefe, from 

their 
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their diabolical qualities^ are called Black 
Witches. The Cecond fort can help, but not 
hurt : thefe are unhappy peffons, who, for the 
power of curing difeafes, finding ftolen goods^ 
and doing other ac9:s o( utility, for wjiich they 
take money, become bond (laves to the Devil; 
they are at continual enmity with the Black 
Witches, infomuch that one or the other often 
fall a facrifioe to their wicked arts : thefe are 
commonly ftylejl White Witches. The third fort 
are thofe who can both help and hurt; and, as 
they feem a fort of mixture between White 
and Slack, and wanting a name, may, with^^ 
out any great impropriety, be named Grey 
Witches. 

But to return to the common Witch, which 
feems of the black fort, we do not find that, in 
confequence of her wicked compadt, flie en- 
joys much of the good things of this world, 
but ft ill continues in abjeA penury. Som&.* 
times indeed (he, in company with others of 
her fifterhood, are carried through the air on 
brooms, fpits, &c. to diftant meetings, or fab«< 
bathfi, of Witches ; but for this they muft 
anoint themfelves with a certain magical oint- 
ment, given them by the Devil. 

At thefe meetings they have feaftings, mu- 
fic, and dancing, the Devil himfetf fometimes 

C 2 conde- 
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condefcending to play on the pipe, or cittern ; 
and fome of them have carnal copulation withe 
him, the produce of which is toads and fer* 
pents : fometimes the Devil, to oblige a male 
Witch or Wizard, of which. there arc fome 
few, puts on the fhape of a woman. Mr. Sin- 
clair tells usyin his book intitled The Invifible 
World, that one William Barton, who, with 
his wife, was burnt in Scotland for Witch- 
craft, confeffed that he lay with the Devil in 
the fhape of a gentlewoman, and had fifteen 
pounds of him in good money ; but this he 
again denied before his execution. His wife 
confeffed that the Devil went before them to 
a dancing, in the fhape of a dog, playing upon 
a pair of pipes; and, coming down the hill 
back again, he carried the candle in his bot- 
tom, under his tail, which played, ey wig wag, 
wig wag: that, fhe faid, was almofl all the 
pleafure fhe ever had. Generally, before the 
affembly breaks up, they all have the honour 
of fainting Satan's pofleriors, who, for that ce- 
remony, ufually appears under the figure of a 
he-goat, though in Scotland it was performed 
when he appeared under the human form. In 
their way to and from thefe meetings, they 
fometimes fing or repeat certain barbarous 
words : in going, they ufe thefe words — 
touty tout a touty tout tougbty throughout and 
about I in returning, rentum tormentum. In 

Scotland 
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Scotland it was confefled and depofed^ that^ at 
fome of thefe meetings, the Devil got up in- 
to the pulpit, and preached a fermon in a 
voice bough and guftie ; and afterwards caufe4 
the Witches to open feveral graves, out. of 
which they took part of the body, the joints 
of the fingers and toes, with fome of the wind- 
ing.iheet: this was to prepare a powder for 
magical*ufes« 

It now and then happens that Satan, being 
out of humour, or for diverfion, beats the 
Witches black and blue with the fpits and 
brooms, the vehicles of their tranfportation^ 
and plays them divers other unlucky tricks. 
Any one repeating the name of God, inftantly 
putB the whole aifembly to flight. 

Here likewife the Devil diftributes apples, 
dilhes, fpoons, or other trifles, to thofe Witches 
who defire to torment any particular perfon ; 
thefe they prefent to them, and thereby obt9,ia 
$1 power over them. 

When a Witch wiflies to deftroy any one to . 
whom fhe bears an ill will, fhe and her fitter 
Witches make an image of wax, whichj, with 
jnany ceremonies, is baptized by the Devil, 
and named after the perfon meant to be in- 

C 3 jured; 
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jured ; after which they (lick thorns inta it, and 
fet it before a fire : and, as the wax melt* by 
the heat, fo the body of the perfon reprefeatcd 
decays by ficknefs, with great torture, having 
the ferifation of thorns ftuck into his or her 

fleffi. 

On fome occafions. Witches content them-, 
felves with a lefs cruel revenge, and only 
oblige the objedts of their anger to fwaU 
low pins, crooked nails^ dirt, cinders, and trafli 
of all forts, which they invifibly convey to 
them, or fend them by their imps. Frequently 
they fliew their fpite, by drying up cows, and 
killing oxen ; which laft they have particular 
power to do, becaufe, as the Apoftle fays. Doth 
God take care of oxen ? i Cor. ix. 9. For any 
flight offence, they prevent butter from com- 
ing in the churn, or beer from working. 

Witches, in vexing perfons, fomre times 
fend a number of evil fpirits into them ; thefe, 
as they (that is, the fpirits) have informed fe- 
veral exorcifts, are alfo of different ranks and 
degrees. In one Sarah Williams Were thefe: 
Killico, Hob, and a third anonymous ; Coro- 
nell Portorichio, Frateretto, Fliberdiggrbbet, 
Horberdidance, Tocobatto, and Lufly Jolly 
Jenkin, PufFe and Purre, Luftie Dickie Cor- 

nerd 
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nerd Cappe, Nurre, Molken, Wilken, Hele- 
modion, and Kellicocum. Befides thefe, there 
were in others Captain Pippen, Captain Phil- 
pot, Captain Mabo, and Captain Soforce : 
thefe were all leaders. There were alfo fome- 
times, with thefe Captains, divers private fpi- 
rits; as in a Mr. Trayford there were, Hilco, 
Smalkin, Hillio, Hiachto, and Luftie HufF 
Cap : all thefe may be found in a book intitled 
Egregious Popifh Impoftures, &c. pradlifed 
by Edmunds, alias Wefton, a Jefuit, &c, pub- 
lifhed in 1603^ p, 49, 50. 

One Mother Samuel, the Witch of War- 
bois, had nine fpirits that belonged to her and 
her family ; two of their names are forgotten, 
but thofe of the other feven were Pluck, Hard- 
name, Catch — ^three of the name of Smack, who 
were coufins — and one called Blew. Thefe 
fpirits ufed to converfe freely with the children 
of Mr. Throgmorton, whofe houfe they trou- 
bled. The following was a dialogue which 
pafled between the eldeft daughter, a girl of 
about feventeen, and one of the Smacks, whom 
Ihe fuppofed in love with her. — * From whence 
^ come you, Mr. Smack, and what news do 
* you bring ?' The fpirit anfwered that * he 
^ 9^me from fighting.' — * From fighting!' faid 

C4 (he; 
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fhe ; * with whom, I pray you ?' The fpirit an-* 
fwered, 'With Pluck/ — * Where did you fight, 

* I pray?' faid fhe. The fpirit anfwered, ' In 

* his old dame's back-houfe/ — ^which is an old 
houfe {landing in Mother Samuel's yard ; and 
they fought with great cowl ftaves this laft 
night. — ' And who got the maftery, I pray 

* you ?• fays fhe. He anfwerecj, ' that he broke 
' Pluck's head.' — Said fhe, ' I would that he 
' had broke your neck alfo.' Saith the fpirit, 
^ Is that all the thanks I fhall have for my la- 

* hour?' — * Why,' faith fhe, ' do you look for 

* thanks at my hand? I would you were all 

* hanged up, one againfl another, and Dame 
^ and all, for you are all naught : but it is no 

* matter,' faid fhe ; ' I do not well to curfe you, 

* for God, I truft, will defend me from you 
^ all.'— -So he departed, and bade farewel. — 
Soon after, fhe fees Pluck coming with his head 
hanging down ; and he told her again of the 
battle, and hpw his head was broke. When 
he was gone, (S^tch, fhe faid, came limping 
with a broken leg ; and, after him, Blew 
brought his arm in a firing : but they threat- 
ened that, when they fhould be well, they 
would join together, and be K\€^ngtAo{ Smack. 
Next time that Smack came, fhe told him of 
their 4^fign; but he fet them at light: be 

bragge^ 
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bragged that he could beat two of them him- 
felfj and his coufin Smack would be on hi$ 
fide, 

^ I WILL not tire the Reader with any more 
of this miferable nonfenfe ; but what can we 
think of a court of judicature, that would per-r 
mit fuch fluff to be repeated before them as evi- 
dence ? Neverthelefs this, and fuch like, was 
deemed fufficient to condemn a man, his wife, 
and daughter, who were all executed. The 
old woman, it is-'faid, confelTed her guilt; but 
it is likewife believed fhe was, at that time, 
from the vexation, and experiments fhe had 
undergone by way of trial, rendered infane. 

Frequently Witches, in vexing the par- 
ties troubled, were vifible to them only ; and, 
when they have flruck at them with a knife, 
or other weapon, the Witches have been found 
to have received a hurt in the part where their 
apparitions were flruck. 

Scratching or pricking a Witch, fo as to 
draw blood of her, prevents her having any 
power over the perfon that does it, provided it 
is done before any fpell has taken place : and 
It may be done by proxy, for one's child; pro- 
vided 
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vidcd, at the time, it is faid to be done on the 
child's account^ or for its fake. < 

Witches, perhaps for the fake of air and 
excrcife, or to vex the fquire, juftice, and par- 
fon of the village wherein they refide, often- 
transform themfelves into hares, and lead the 
hounds and huntfman a long and fruitlefs 
chace: though this is fometimes attended with 
danger to themfelves, as appears from the ac- 
count of the trial of Julian Cox, publifhed by 
Glanvil ; wherein it was depofed, by the huntf- 
man, that, having chafed a hare till it was fairly 
run down, he ftept before the hounds to take 
it up ; when, to his gceat amazement, inftead 
of a hare, he found old Julian! breathlefs, and 
grovelling on the earth, with her globes up- 
wards ; for fo he termed her backfide. 

There are various experiments and trials 
for difcovering a Witch. One, by weighing 
her againft the church Bible, which, if ihe ia 
guilty, will preponderate : another, by making 
her attempt to fay the Lord's Prayer ; this no 
Witch is able to repeat entirely, but will omit 
fome part or fentence thereof. It is remark- 
able, that all Witches do not hefitate.at the 
feme place ; fome leaving out one part, and 
fome another. 

The 
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Teats, through which tht imps fuck^ are 
indubitable marks of a Witch: thefe, as has 
been before obferved, are always raw, and alfo 
infenfible ; and, if fqueezed, fometimes yield 
a drop of blood. 

A w I TO H cannot weep more than three tears^ 
and that only out of the left eye : this want of 
tears was, by the witch-finders, and even by 
fome judges, confidered as a very fubftantial 
proof of guilt. 

Swimming a Witch, is another kind of po- 
pular ordeal generally pradlifed : for this, Ihe 
muft be ftripped naked, and crofs bound, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb 
to the right toe : thus prepared, Ihe is thrown 
into a pond or river, in which, if guilty, fhe 
cannot fink; for having, by her compad: with 
the Devil, renounced the benefit of the water 
of baptifm, that element, in its turn, renounces 
her, and refiifes to receive her into its bo- 
fom. 

Sir Robert Filmer mentions two others, by 
fire: the firft, by burning the thatch of the 
houfe of the fufpedled Witch ; the other, 
burning any animal fuppofed to be bewitched 
by her, as a hog or ox : thefe, it was held^ 
would force a Witch to confefs. 

The 
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The trial by the ftool^ was another method 
ufed for the difcovery of Witches ; it was thus 
managed : Having taken the fufpeded W itch, 
ihe is placed in the middle of a room, upon a 
ftool or table, crofs-legged, or in fome other 
uneafy pofture; to which if Ihe fubmits not, 
Ihe is then bound with cords: there is ihe 
watched, and kept without meat or fleep, for 
the fpace of four-and-twenty hours (for, they 
fay, within that time they fliall fee her imp 
come and fuck). A little hole isJikewife made 
in the door, for imps to come in at ; and left it 
fliould come in fome lefs difcernible Ihape, 
they that watch are taught to be ever and anon 
fweeping the room, and, if they fee any fpiders 
or flies, to kill them ; and, if they cannot kill 
them, then th^y may be fure they are imps, 

I F Witches, under examination or torture, 
will not confefs, all their apparel muft be 
changed, and every hair of their body (haven 
off with a fharp razor, left they fecrete magical 
charms to prevent their confefEng. Witches 
are moft apt to confefs on Fridays, 

In England, Witchcraft hasi been chiefly 
confined to women ; the reafon affigned is, 
that the Devil having experienced, in the 
temptation of Eve, the facility with which that 

fe^t 
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fex are led aftray — and alfo found that, when 
they once deviate from the paths of virtue, 
they become more wicked than men — ^hethere- 
fore makes his attacks on them> in preference 
to the other fex. 

Not only women, but even little children, 
have been convidled of Witchcraft in Sweden, 
as may be feen in the account printed in 
Glanvil. 

Some hair, the parings of the nails, and 
urine, of any perfon bewitched — or, as the 
term is, labouring under an evil tongue — being 
put into a ftone bottle, with crooked nails, 
corked clofe, and tied down with wire, and 
hung up the chimney, will caufe the Witch to 
fuffer the moft acute torments imaginable, till 
the bottle is uncorked, and the mixture dif- 
perfed; infomuch that they will even rilk a de- 
tedtion,by coming to thehoufe, and attempting 
to pull down the bottle. 

On meeting a fuppofed Witch, it is advife- 
able to take the wall of her in a town or 
ftreet, and the right hand of her in a lane or 
field; and, whilft pafling her, to clench both 
hands, doubling the thumbs beneath the fin« 
gers : this will prevent her having a power to 

injure 
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injure the perfon fo doing at that time. It 19 
well to falute a Witch with civil words, 00 
meeting her, before (he fpeak&« But no pre« 
fcnts of apples, eggs, or any other thing, ihould 
be received from her on any account. 

Some perfons, born at particular times, and 
under certain combinations of the planets^ 
have the power of diftinguifliing Witches at 
firft fight. One of thefe perfons^ named Ma^ 
thew Hopkins, of Manningtree, in Effex, with 
a John Stern, and a woman in their company^ 
were, in 1644, permitted to go round, frcw 
town to town, through moft parts of Efiex, 
Suffolk, and Huntingdonihire, with a fort of 
commiffion to difcover Witches; nay, it is faid# 
were paid twenty {hillings for each town they 
vifited. Many perfons were pitched upon by 
them^ and through their means coavi<9:ed. Till 
At length fome gentlemen, out of indignatiodi 
at Hopkins's barbsurity, tied him in the manner 
he had bound others, that is, thumbs and toes 
together ; in which (late, putting him into the 
water, he fwam. This cleared the country of 
ihem. 

The following ftatute, enaded the ift of 
Xing James I. will fiiew that the belief of moft 
of the articles here related was not confined to 

the 
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the populace ; nor was it repealed till the 9th 
year of the reign of King George L 



* Any one that fhall ufe, praftife, or exer- 
cife any invocation or conjurationof any^vill 
or wicked fpirit, or confult, covenant with, 
entertaine or employ, feede or reward, any 
evill or wicked fpirit, to or for any intent or 
purpofe ; or take up any dead man^ woman, 
or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 
any other place where the dead body refteth, 
or the ikin, bone, or other part of any dead 
perfon, to be employed or ufed in any man- 
ner of witchcraft, forcery, charme, or en- 
chantment ; or fhall ufe, pradtife, or exercife 
any witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or for- 
cery, whereby any perfon fhall be killed, 
deftroyed, wafted, confumed, pined, or lamed, 
in his or her body, or any part thereof, fuch 
offenders, duly and lawfully convidied and 
attainted, fhall fuffer death. 



* If any perfoA fhall take upon him, by 
' witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or forcery, 

* to tell or declare in what place any treafure 

* of gold or filver fhould or might be found or 
^ had in the earth, or other fecret places, or 
^ where goods or things lofl or ftolne fhould be 
^ found or become ; or to the intent to pro^ 

* voke 
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* vokc any perfon to unlawful love; or where«* 
' by any cattell or goods of any perfon fhall be 

* deftroyed, wafted, or impaired; or to deftroy 

* or hurt any perfon in his or her body, though 

* the fame be not efFeded, &c. a yeare's im- 

* prifonment and pillory, &c. and the fecond 

* convidion, death/ 



SORCERER, OR MAGICIAN. 

A S O R C E R E R, or Magician, differs from 
•* ^ a witch in this : A witch derives all her 
power from a compad with the Devil $ a Sor- 
cerer commands him, and the infernal fpirits, 
by his (kill in powerful charms and invoca- 
tions; and alfo foothes and entices them by 
fumigations : for the devils are obferved to 
have delicate noftrils, abominating and fly- 
ing fome kinds of ftinks ; witnefs the flight of 
the evil fpirit into the remote parts of Egypt, 
driven by the fmell of a fifh's liver burned by 
Tobit. They are alfo found to be peculiarly 

fond 
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fdnd of certain perfames ; infomuch that Lilly 
informs us that one Evans, having raifed a fpi- 
irit, at the rcqueft of Lord Bothwell and Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and forgetting a fuffumigation, 
the fpirit, vex^d at the difappointment, fnatch- 
ed hini from out his circle^ and carried him 
from his houfci in the Minofies> into a field 
near Batterfea Caufeways^ 



KiKG Jamxs, in his Dsetnonologia, fays. 
The art of forcery conlifts in diverfe forms of 
circles and conjurations rightly joined toge- 
ther, few or more in number, according to the 
number of pcrfons conjurors. (alwaies paffing 
the fingular number), according to the qua- 
litie of the circle, and form of the apparition. 
Two principall things cannot well in that 
errand be wanted : holy wateJr (whereby the 
Devill mockes the papifls), and fome prefent 
of a living thing unto him^ There are like-s 
wife cettaine daies and houres that they ob- 
ferve in this purpofe, Thefe things being 
all ready and prepared, circles are made, tri- 
angular, quadrangular, round, double, or 
fingle, according to the fornle of the appari- 
tion they crave. But to fpeake of the diverfe 
formes of the circles, of the innumerable 
characters and croffes that are within and 
without, and out-through the fame ; of the 

D ' diverfe 
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diverfe formes of apparitions that the craftid 
fpirit illudes them with, and of all fuch par- 
ticulars in that adtion, I remit it to over 
many that have bufied their heads in defcrib-* 
ing of the fame, as being but curious, and al- 
together unprofitable. And this farre only 
I touch, that, when the conjured fpirit ap- 
peares, which will not be while after many 
circumftances, long prayers, and much mut- 
tering and murmurings of the conjurors, like 
a papift prieft difpatching a hunting maffe- — 
how foone, I fay, he appeares, if they have 
miffed one jote of all their rites ; or if any 
of their feete once flyd over the circle, 
through terror of his fearfuU apparition, he 
paies himfelf at that time, in his owne hand^ 
of that due debt which they ought him^ and 
othefwife would have delaied longer to have 
paied him : I mean, he carries them with 
him, body and foule. If this be not now a 
juft caufe to make them weary of thefe formes 
of conjuration, I leave it to you to judge 
upon ; confidering the longfomenefs of the 
labour, the precife keeping of daies aijd 
houres (as I have faid), the terriblenefs of 
the apparition, and the prefent peril that they 
(land in, in miffing the leaft circumftance or* 
freit^ that they ought to obferve : and, on 
the other part, the Devill is glad to moove 

^ them 
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»* them to a plaine and fquare dealing with him, 
^ as I faid before;' 

This is a pretty accurate defcription of this 
mode of conjuration, ftyled the Circular Me- 
thod ; but, with all due refpedl to his Majefty's 
learning, fquare and triangular circles are fi- 
gures not to be found in Euclid, or ally of the 
common writers on geometry* But, perhaps. 
King James learned his mathematics from the 
fame fyftem as Dodlor Sacheverell, who, in 
one of his fpeeches or fermons, made' ufe of 
the following fimile : * They concur like pa- 
* rallel lines, meeting in one common center/ 

Another mode of confulting fpirits was by 
the berryl, by means of a fpeculator or feer ; 
who, to have a complete fight, ought to be a pure 
virgin^ a youth who had not known woman, 
or at leaft a perfon of irreproachable life and 
purity of manners* The method of fuch con*, 
fultation is this: The conjuror having re- 
peated the neceffary charms and adjurations, 
with the Litany, or invocation peculiar to the 
fpirits or angels he wifhes to call (for every one 
has his particular form)^ the feer looks into a 
chryftal or berryl, wherein he will fee the an- 
fwer, reprefented either by types or figures ; 
and fometimes, though very rarely, will hear 

D 2 the 
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the angels or fpirits fpeak articulately. Theif 
J)ronunciation is, as Lilly fays, like the Irifhy 
much in the throat. 

Lilly defcribes one of thefe berryls of 
chryftals. It was, he fays, as large as an orange, 
fet in filver, with a crofs at the top, and round 

' about engraved the names of the angels Ra- 
phael, Gabriel, and Uriel, A delineation of 
another is engraved in the frontifpiece fo Au- 

^ befy's Mifcellanies. 

This mode of enquiry was praftifed by 
Dotftor Dee, the celebrated -mathematicians 
his fpeculator was named Kelly. From him, 
and others praftifing this art, we have a loQg 
mufter-roll of the infernal hoft^ their different 
natures, tempers, and appearances. Dodlor 
Reginald Scot has given a lift of fome of 
the chiefs of thefe devils or fpirits, of which I 
fliall here fet down two or three, which^ I dare 
fay, the Reader will think fully fufficient. 

* Their firft and principal king (which ia 

* the Power of the Eaft)y is called Baell, who, 

* when be is conjured up, appeareth with thre6 
*■ heads ; the firft like a toad, the fecond like a 

* man, the third like a cat. He fpeaketh with 

* a hoarfe voice ; he maketh a man to go invi-r 

' fible. 
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* fible. He hath uncjer his obedience andvrule 

* fixty-and-fix legions of devils. 



' Thp firftduke tinder the Power of the Eaft, 
is named jigares. He cometh up mildly, in 
the likenefs of a fair old man, riding upon a 
crocodile, and carrying a hawk on his fift. 
He teacheth prefently all manner of tongues; 
he fetcheth back all fuch as run away, and 
maketh them run that ftand ftill ; he over* 
throweth all dignities fupernatural and tem- 
poral; he maketh earthquakes; and is of 
the order of virtues, having under his regi- 
ment thirty-onfi legions. 



* MarbaSy alias BarbaSy is a great prefident, 

* ajid appeareth in the form of a mighty liori; 

* but, at the cxHnmandment of a conjurer, com- 

* eth up in the likenefs of a man, and anfwer- 
' eth fully as touching any thing that is hidden 
^ or fecret. He bringeth difeafes, and cureth 

* them ; he promoteth wifdom, and the Icnow- 
' ledge of mechanical arts, or handicrafts ; he 
^ chaugeth men into other feapes ; and under 
' his prefidency or government ^re thirty-fi^ 

* legions of devils contained.' 

These Sorcerers or Magicians do not aU 
ways employ their art to do mifchief ; but, on 

D 3 M 
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the contrary, frequently exert it to cure diC; 
eafes inflidledby witches; to difcover thieves;^ 
recover ftolen goods; to foretel future events^ 
and the date of abfent friends. On thrs ac- 
count, they are frequently called White 
Witches. 



^■■•■■^" 



FAIRIES. 

t » 

Ttl I S piece of Superftition feems to come 
from the Eaft, and was probably imported 
iijtQ Europe by fome of the Crufaders ; as th^s 
kind of fpirits, in many inftances, refembles 
the genii, of yrhom fo many wonderful ftories 
are told by the Arabians ; though fome derive 
them from the lares j^nd larvas of the Ro- 
mans. 

Fairies, according to the popular accounts^ 
of them, are a fort of intermediate beings be- 
tween men and fpirits ; having bodies, with the 
power of rendering them invifible, and of paflT^ 
ing them through all forts of inclofures. They 
^re remarkably fmall of ftature, with fair com- 
plexions. 
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plexions, whence they obtained the name of 
Fairies. Both male and female are generally 
clothed in green ; and frequent groves, moun- 
tains, the fouthern fides of hills, and green 
meadows, where they amufe themfelves with 
dancing, hand in hand, in a circle, by moon- 
light. The traces of their feet are vifible next 
morning on the grafs, and are commonly called 
Fairy Rings, or Circles, 

Fairies appear to have all thepaffions and 
wants of men ; but are great lovers of cleanli- 
nefs and propriety, for the obfervance of 
which they frequently reward fervants, by 
dropping money in their fhoes : they likewife 
feverely punifli fluts and flovens, by pinching 
them black and blue. Lilly fays they are like- 
wife friends to perfons of ftridt diet, of an up- 
right life, and ufing fervent prayers to God. 
Fairies are particularly fond of making cakes; 
in the doing of which they are faid to be very 
noify. In Ireland, they frequently lay ban- 
hocks, a kind of oaten cakes, in the way of 
travellers over the mountains; and if they do 
not accept of the intended favour, and eat the 
bannock, or at leaft take it up, they feldomt' 
efcape a hearty beating, or fomething woirfe. 

Fairies oft change their weakly and ftarve- 
Ung elves, or children, for the more fobuft 

D 4 offspring 
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offspring of men. But thi& can only be done 
before baptifm ; for which reafon it is ftiU the 
cuftom> in the Highlands^^ to watch by the cra-« 
dies of infants mod affiduoufly till they are 
chriftened* Children fo changed have bee* 
kept for fevcn years. There are divers me* 
thods of difcQvcring whether a child belongs 
to the Fairies or not. One is given in the fol- 
lowing ftory, printed in a book intitled^ A 
pleafant Treatife on Witchcraft, 

* A c]£RTAiN woman having put out her 

* child to nurfe in the country, found, when 

* fhe came to take it home, that its form was fa 

* much altered that ftie fcarce knew it : ne- 
^ verthekfs, not l^nowing what time might do^ 

* took it home for her own. But when, after 

* fome years, it could neither fpeak nor go, the 

* poor woman was fain to carry it, with rai^ch 

* trouble, in her arms : and one day, a poor * 
^ man coming to the door, *' God blefs you, 
^' Miftrefs,'* faid he, *' and your poor child i be 

pleafed to beftow fomething on a poor man," 
Ah ! this child," replied fhe, '^ is the caufe of all 
my forrow :" and related what had happened ^ 

* 'adding, moreovei:, that flie thought it changed^^ 

* and none of her child? The 0I4 man^, whonv. 
^ years had rendered more prudent in fuch 

* matters, tol4 heT, that, to find out the J:ruth, 
' ftp 8|oiald make a clear fire^ fwee|) the hcartl^ 

^ very 
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' very clean, and place the child faft in his 

* chair> that he might not fall, before it ; then 
' break -a dozen eggs, and place the four-and-^ 

* twenty half fliells before it ; then go out, and 
' liften at thcL door : for, if the child fpoke, it 
' was certainly a changeling : and then, ihe 

* fhould carry it out, and leave it on the dung- 
^ hill to cry, and not to pity it, till fee hear^i 

* its voice no more. The woman, having done 

* all things according to thefe words, heard th<j 
^ child fay, " Seven years old was I before I 

came to the nurfe, and four years have I live4 
fince, and never faw fo many milk-pans be- 
'* fore/' So the woman took it up, and left it 

* upon the dunghill to cry, and not to bepitied^; 

* till at laft flie thought the voice went up into 

* the air: and coming, found there her own* 
^ natural and well-favoured child/ — The ver/ 
term Changeling, now nfedtofignify one almoft 
an idiot, bears teftimony to the currentbelief of 
thefe changes. As all the Fairy children were 
little, backward of their tongue, and fcem- 
ingly idiots ; therefore ftunted an^i idiotical 
children were fuppofed changelings. 

Some Fairies dwell in the mines, and feenx 
tp imitate the adiions of the workmen ; but 
pever, unlefs infulted, do them harm, but 
father are pf feryice \Q the^p, Ip certain fil- 
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ver and lead niines, in Wales, nothing is more 
common than thefe fubterraneous fpirits, called 
Knockers, who good-naturedly point out where 
there is a rich vein. Thefe Knockers are 
fometimes vifible. Mr, John Lewis, in his cor- 
refpondence with Mr. Baxter, defcribes them 
as little-ftatured, and about half a yard long; 
and adds, that at this very inftant there are 
miners on a. difcovery of a vein of metal 
on his own lands, and that two of them are 
ready to ms^ke oath they heard thefe Knocker$ 
in the day-time, 

In Scotland there were a fort of domeftio 
Fairies, from their fun-burnt complexions 
called Brownies : thefe were extremely ufeful, 
performing all forts of domeftic drudgery. 

» 

Fairies fometimes fhoot at cattle, with 
arrows headed with flint-ftones : thefe are 
often found, and are called elf-fhots. In order 
to effect: the cure of an animal fo injured, it is. 
to be touched with one of thefe eIf-fhots> or ta 
be madq drink the water in which one has beei\ 
dipped. 



THE 
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THE SECOND-SIGHT. 



^T^HE Second-Sight is fo called from it^ 
•^ being a fupplemental faculty of fight, 
added to that of common vifion, whereby cer- 
tain appearances, predidlivcof future events, 
prefent themfelves fuddenly and fpontaneoufly 
before perfons fo gifted, without any endea- 
vour or defire on their part to fee them. 

Accounts differ much refpedling this fa- 
culty ; fome make it hereditary, which is de- 
nied by others. The fame difference arifes 
refpedting the power of communicating it. 
But, according to an account from a gentle- 
nian at Straths-pay to Mr. Aubrey, fome of 
the Seers acknowledged the poffibility of 
teaching it. This gift, or faculty, is in gene- 
ral rather troublefome than agreeable to the 
poffeffors of it, who are chiefly found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, 
thofe of the Weftern Ifles, of the Ifle of Man, 
and of Ireland. The account fent to Mr. Au- 
brey fays, *In the Ifle of Sky, efpecially be- 
f fore the Gofpel came thither^ feveral families 
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* had it by fucceffion, defcending from parent* 
' to children ; and as yet there are many that 

* have it that way : and the only way to be freed 
' from it is, when a woman hath it herfelf, and 
' is married to a man that hath it alfo, if, in the 

* very ad of delivery, upon the firft fight of the 

* child's head, it be baptized, the fame is free 
^ from it; if not, he hath it all his life/ 

These vifions afe not confined to folemn 
or important events. The future vifit of a 
mountebank, or piper; a plentiful draught of 
fifli ; the arrival of common travellers ; or, if 
poffible, ftill more trifling matters than thefe^ 
are forefeen by the Seers, 

Not only aged men and women have the 
Second-Sight, but alfo children, horfes, an<J 
cows. Children, endowed with that facultyj^ 
manifeft it by crying aloudj at the very time 
that a corpfe appears to a Seer : of this many 
inftances could be given. That horfes poffefs 
it, is likewife plain, from their violent and fud^ 
xien llarting, when their rider, or a Seer iu 
company with him, fees a vifion of any kind^^^ 
by jiight or by day. . It is obfervable of a horfe,, 
that he will not go fw-wards towards the app^, 
rition, but muft be led round, at fome diftanc^ 
from the copimon road ; his terror is evidentj^ 

from 
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from his becoming all over in a profufe fweat, 
iilthoiigh quite cool a moment before. Balaam's 
afsfeeros to have poffeffed this power, or faculty; 
and, perhaps, what we improperly ftyle a ftart- 
lifh horfe, may be one who has the gift of the 
Second-Sight. That cows have the Second- 
Sight, is proved by the following circumftance: 
If a woman, whilft milking a cow, happen to 
have a vifion of that kind, the cow runs away 
in a great fright at the fame inftant, and can- 
not, for fome time, be brought to ftand 
quietly. 

To judge of the meaning of many vifions^ 
or the time in which they will be accomplifh-« 
ed, requires obfervation and experience. In 
general, the time of accomplifhment bears 
fome relation to the time of the day in which 
they are feen. Thus, vifions feen early in the 
morning (which feldom happens), will be much • 
fooner accomplifhed than thofe appearing at 
noon ; and thofe feen at noon, will take place 
in a much fhortel* time than thofe happening 
itt night : fometimes the accomplifhment of the 
laft does not fall out within a year or more* 

The appearance of a perfon wrapt in a 
fhroud, is, in general, a prognoftic of the 
death of the party. The tim^ when it will hap- 
pen. 
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pen, may be judged from the height it reaches j 
for if it be not feen above the middle, death i$ 
nojL to be expeAed for a year or more : birt 
when the fhroud appears clofed about the 
head, the accompliftiment is not many hours 
diftant. 

If, in a yilion, a woman is feen ftanding 
near a man's left hand, fhe will become his 
wife ; if there are two or three about him, he 
Vill marry them all in fucceflion, according to 
their proximity. A fpark of fire, falling on 
the belly of a married woman, predicts her de- 
livery of a dead child ; the like fpark, falling 
on her arm, betokens flie fhall Ihortly carry 
a dead child. If a feat,, in which a perfon is 
fitting, fuddenly appears empty, although he 
hath not moved, this is a certain prefage that 
fuch perfon will very fhortly die- 

Persons who have not long been gifted with 
Second-Sight, after feeing a vifion without 
doors, on coming into a houfe, and approach- 
ing the fire, will immediately fall into a fwoon* 
All thofe that have the Second-Sight, do not 
fee thefe appearances at the fame time ; but if 
one having this faculty defignedly touched his 
fellow Seer, at the inftant that a vifion appear* 
to him, in that cafe it will be feen by both. 

During 
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During the appearance of a Vifion, the 
eyelids of fome of the Seers are fo eredled and: 
diftended, that they cannot tlofe them other- 
Vrife than by drawing them down with their 
fingers, or by employing others to do it for 
them. I 
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OMENS PORTENDING DEATH* 






'Tp H £ howling of a dog is a certain figti 
-*' that fome one of the family will very 
fliortly die. 
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A SCREECH .OWL flaj)ping its wings againft 
the windows of. a fick perfpn's chamber, or 
fcreeching at them, portends the fame. 

• Three loud and diftin(9: knocks at the bed's 
head of a fick perfon,' or at the bed's head or 
door of any of his relations, is an Omen of 
bis death* 

A DRof» of blood from the nofe, commonly 
toretels death, or a very fevere fit of fick- 
nefs : three drops are ft ill more ominous. 

Rats 
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Rats gnawing the hangings of a room^ is 
reckoneid the forerunner of a death in .the fa^ 
mily* f 

BREAfeiNGa looking-glafs betokens a mor-» 
tality in the family, commonly the mailer. 

If the neck of a dead child remains flexible 
for feveral hours after its deceafc, it portends 
that fome perfon in that houfe will die in a 
(hort time. 

A CO AL in the Ihape of a coffin^ flying out of 
the fire to any particular perfon, betokens 
their death not far o£F^ 

A COLLECTION of tallow fifing up againll 
the wick of a candle, is ftyled a Winding Sheet, 
and deemed an omen of death in the ih* 
inily* 

Besides thefe general notices, many fami- 
lies have particular warnings or notices ; feme! 
by the appearance of a bird, and others by th«S 
figure of a tall woman, drefled all in white^ 
that goes ftirieking about the houfe. This ap- 
jparition is common in Ireland^ where it ii 
called Ben-'Shea, and the Shrieking Womam 
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Mr. Pennant fays, that many of thie great 
families in Scotland had their daemon, or ge-# 
nius, who gave them monitions of future events* 
Thus the family of Rothmurchas had the Bo- 
dach an dun, or the Ghoft of the Hill; Kin- 
chardines, the Spedlre of the Bloody Hand. 
Gartinbeg houfe was haunted by Bodach Gar-^ 
tin; and TuUock Gorms by Maug Monlach^ 
or the Girl with the Hairy Left Hand. The 
fynod gave frequent orders that enquiry fhould 
be made into the truth of this apparition ; amd 
one or two declared that they, had feen one 
that anfwered the defcription. 



CorpseCandles are very common appear* 
ances in the counties of Cardigan, Carmar- 
then, and Pembroke, and alfo in fome other 
parts of Wales. They are called Candles, 
from their refemblance, not of the body of the 
candle, but the fire ; becaufe that fire, fays the 
honeft Welchman, Mr. Davis, in a letter to 
Mr. Baxter, doth as much referable material 
candle-lights, as eggs do eggs; faving that, in 
their journey, thefe candles are fometimes vi- 
fible, and fometimes difappear; efpecially if 
any one comes near to them, or in the way to 
meet them. On thefe occafions they vanifli^ 
but prefently appear again behind the ob- 
ferver, and hold on theit courfe. If a little 

E candle 
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candle is feen, of a pale or bluiffi colour, 
then follows the corpfe, either of an abortive, 
or fome infant; if a large one, then the corpfe 
of fome one come to age. If there be feen' 
two, three, or more, of different fizes — fome 
big, fome fmall— then (hall fo many corpfes 
pafs together, and of fuch ages, or degrees. If 
two candles come from different places, and be 
feen to meet, the corpfes will do the fame; and 
if any of thefe candles be feen to turn afide, 
through fome bye path leading to the church, 
the following corpfe will be found to take ex- 
adly the fame way- 

Sometimes thefe Candles point out the 
places where perfons fhall ficken and die. 
They have alfo appeared on the bellies of 
pregnant women, previous to their delivery; 
and predicted the drowning of perfons pafling 
a ford. All thefe appearances have been feen 
by a number of perfons ready to give their 
teflimony of the truth thereoj^ fome within 
three weeks of Mr. Davis's writing the letter 
here quoted. 

Another kind of fiery apparition peculiar 
to Wales, is what is called the ^an^^e^ or 7/?»- 
wed. This appeareth, fays Mr. Davis, to our 
feeming, in the lower region of the air, ftraight 

and 
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5nd long, not much unlike a glaive; mours 
or Ihoots diredlly and level (as who flioiild fay, 
ril hit), but far more flowly than falling ftars- 
It lighteneth all the air and ground where it 
paffeth, lafteth three or four miles, or more, 
for aught is^known, becaufe no man feeth the 
rifing or beginning of it; knd, when it falls to 
the ground, it fparkleth, and lighteth all about. 
Thefe commonly announce the deceafe of free- 
holders, by falling on their lands: and you 
Ihall fcarce bury any. fuch with us, fays Mr. 
Davis, be he but a lord of a houfe and garden, 
but you Ihali find fome one at his burial, that 
hath feen this fire fall on fome part of hiji 
lands. Sometimes thofe appearances have been 
feen by the perfons whofe death they foretold; 
two inftances of which Mr. Davis records, as 
having happened in his own family. 

The clicking of a death-watch is all omen 
of the death of fome One in the houfe wherein 
it is heard. 

A Child, who does not cry when fprinklcd 
in baptifm, will riot live. 



Children prematurely wife are not long- 
lived, that is, rarely reach maturity. This 
notion is quoted by Shakefpeare, and put into 

£ 2 the 
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the mouth of Richard III. Fond parents arc, 
however, apt to terrify themffelves, on this oc- 
cafion, without any great caufe: witnefs the 
mother, who gave as an inftance of , the un- 
common fenfe of her boy, of only fix years 
of age. That he having laid his dear little hand 
on a red-hot poker, took it away, without any 
6ne foul alive bidding him. 



CHARMS AND CEREMONIES 

¥OR KNOWING 

FUTURE EVENTS. 

ANY perfon falling on Midfummer eve, 
•*^ and fitting in the church porch, will at 
midnight fee the fpirits of the perfons of that 
parifli, who will die that year, come and knock 
at the church door, in the order and fucceffion 
in which they will die. One of thefe watchers^ 
there, being feveral in company, fell into a 
found fleep, fo that he could not be waked: 
whilft in this ftate, his ghoft or fpirit was feen 
by the reft of his companions, knocking at the 
church door. See Pandemonium, by R. B. 

Any 
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Any unmarried woman faftiilg on Midfum- 
mer eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth^ 
with bread, cheefe, and ale, and fitting down, 
as if -going to eat, the ftreet door being left 
open — the perfon whom (he is afterwards to 
marry will come into the room, ajid drink to 
her by bowing ; and afterwards filling the 
glafs, will leave it on the table, and, making 
another bow, retire. See Pandemonium^ 

On St. Agnes night, 21ft of January, take 
a row of pins, and pull out every one, one . 
after another, faying a Pater-nofter on flick- 
ing a pin in your fleeve, and you will dream of 
him or her you fliall marry. 

Another method to fee a future fpoufe in 
a dream: — The party enquiring muft lie in a 
different county from that in which he com- 
monly refides; anid, on going to bed, muft knit 
the left garter about the right-legged flocking, 
letting the other garter and flocking alone ; and, 
as you rehearfe the follo:wing verfes, at every 
CQmma knit a knot ; ' 

This knot 1 knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet ; 

That I may fee 

Theman (woman) that fliall my hufl>and(wife)be; 

How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does all days and years. 

£ 3 Accord- 
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Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear, witli 
the infignia of his trade or profeffion. 

Another, performed by charming the 
Moon, thus : — At the firft appearance' of the 
New Moon, immediately after the new year's 
day (though fomfe fay any other New Moon isi 
as good), go out in the evening, and ftand over 
the fpars of a gate or ftile, and, looking on the 
Moon, repeat the following lines : 

All hail to the Mpon ! all hail to thee ! 

I prithee, good Moon, reveal to me, 

This night, who my hufband (wife) muft be. 

The perfon muft prefently after go to bec^ 
when they will dream of the perfon deftinecj 
for their future huft)and ox wife. 

A SLICE of the bride-.cake, thrice drawn 
through the wedding ring, and laid under the 
head of an unmarried man or woman, will 
make them dream of their future wife or huL 
ban4- The fame is pradlifed in the North 
with a piece of the groaning cheefe. 

To difcover a thief by the fieve and fheers: 

Stick the points of the flieers in the wood of 

the fieve, and let two perfons fupport it, ba- 

^ lanced upright, with their two fingers: then 

jread a certain chapter in the Bible^ and after-. 
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wards afk St. Peter and St. Paul, if A. or B. 
is the thief, naming all the perfbns you fufped. 
On naming the real thief, the fieve will turn 
fuddenly round about. 



SUPERSTITIOUS 

CURES AND PREVENTATIVES, 

I 

A SLUNK or abortive calf, buried in the 
•^ ^ highway over which cattle frequently 
pafs, will greatly prevent that misfortune hap- 
pening to cows. This is commonly pradifed 
in Suffolk. 

A RING made of the hinge of a cofiid is 
fuppofed to have the virtue of preventing the 
cramp. 

Certain herhs, ftones, and other fu,b.- 
ftances, as alfo particular words writtea on 
parchment, as a charm, have the property of 
preferving men fi:om wound;s in ^he midft of a 
ba,tUe or engagement. This was fo univer- 

1:4 fally 
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fally. credited, that an oath was a^miniftered 
to perfons going to fight a legal duel, • That 
• they had ne charm, ne herb of virtue/ The 
power of rendering themfelves invulnerable, is 
ftill believed by the Germans; it is performed 
by divers charms and ceremonies; and fo firm 
is their belief of its efficacy, that they will ra- 
ther attribute any hurt they may receive, after 
its performance, to fome omiffion in the per^ 
formance, than defedl inrits virtue, 

A HALTER wherewith any one has been 
hanged, if tied about the head> will cure the 
head-ach. 

Moss growing on a human (kuU, if dried, 
powdered, and taken as fnuff, will cure the 
head-ach. 

A DEAD man's hand is fuppofed to have the 
quality of difpelling tumours, fuch as wens, or 
fwelled glands, by ftroking with it, nine times, 
the place affedted. It feems as if the hand of 
aperfon dying a violent death was deemed 
particularly efficacious ; as it very frequently 
happens,^ that nurfes bring children to be 
ftroked with the hands of executed criminals^ 
even whilft they are hanging on the gallows. 

Touching 
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Touching a dead body, prevents dreaming 
of it. 

The word AsAq AD ABAR A, written as uiider, 
and worn about the neck, will cure an ague; 

ABACADABARA 
BACADABAR 

ACADABA 

CADAB 

ADA 

D 

To cure warts: — Steal a piece of beef front 
a butcher's Ihop, and rub your warts with it; 
then throw it down the n^ceflary houfe, or 
bury it ; and, as the beef rCts, your warts will 
decay. 

The chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gaU 
Jows, on which one or more perfons have been 
executed or expofed, if worn next the (kin,, or 
round the neck^ in a bag, will cure the ague, or 
prevent it, 

A stoN E with a hole in it, hung at the bed's 
head^ will prevent the night-mare ; it is there- 
fore called a hag-ftone, from that diforder, 
which is occalioned by a hag, or witch, fitting 

on 
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on the ftomach of the party afflidled. It alfo 
prevents witches riding horfes; for which pur- 
pofe it is often tied to a liable key. 

Ira tree, of any kind, is fplit — and weak, 
ricketty, or ruptured children drawn through 
it, and afterwards the tree is bound toge- 
ther, fo as to make it unite — as the tree heals, 
and grows together, fo will the child acquire 
ftrength. Sir John Cullum, who faw this ope- 
ration twice performed, thus defcribes it: 

* For this purpofe a young afh was each time 

* feledled^ and fplit longitudinally about five 

* feet: the firfure was kept wide open by my 

* gardener; whilft the friend of the child, hav- 

* ing firft ftripped him naked, paffed him thrice 

* through it, always head forejnoft. As foon 

* as the operation was performed, the wounded 

* tree was bound up with a packthread; and, as. 

* the bark healed, the chiM was to fecovier. 
' The firft of the young patients was to be cured 

* of the rickets, the fecond of a rupture/ 
This is a very ancient and extenfive piece of 
fuperftition.— Creeping through tolmen, or 
perforated ftones, was a Druidic^l ceremony, 
and is pradtifed in the Eaft Indies. Mr. Bor- 
lace mentions a ftdne, in the parifh of Marden; 
having k hole in it, fourteen inches diameterj ' 
through which many perfons have cxept, for 

paina 
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pains in their backs and limbs; and many 
children have been drawn, for the rickets. In 
the North, children are drawn through a hole 
cut in the groaning cheefe, on the day they 
are chriftened. 



( 
I 



SYMPATHY, 

^TpHE wounds of a murdered perfon will 
■*^ bleed afrefh, on the body being touched, 
ever fo lightly, in any part, by the murderer. 

A PERSON being fuddenly taken with a 
fliivering, is a fign that fome one Jhas juft then 
walked over the fpot of their. future grave. 
Probably all perfons ai-e not fubjedt to this 
fenfation; otherwife the inhabitants of thofe 
pariflies, whofe burial grounds lie in the com- 
piori foot-path, would live in one continual fit 
of (baking. 

When a perfon's cheek, or ear, burns, it is 
a fign that fome one is then talking of him or 
Jien If it is the right cheek, or ear, the dif- 

courfe 
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courfe is to their advantage; if the left> to 
their difadvantage* ' 

When the right eye itches, the party af- 
fedted will fhortly cry ; if the left, they will 
laugh. 



THINGS LUCKY and UNLUCKY. 



TT is cuftomary far women to offer to fit 
-*• crofs-legged, to procure luck at cards for 
their friends. Sitting crofs-legged, with the 
fingers interlaced, was anciently efteemed s^ 
magical pofture. 

It is deemed lucky to be born yith a caul^ 
or membrane, over the face. This is an an- 
cient and general Superftition. In France, ^t 
is proverbial : etre ne coiffee^ is an expreffion 
fignifying that a perfon is extremely fortunate 
This caul is efteemed an infallible preferva-^ 
tive agairfft drowning.;' and, under that'idea^ 
is frequently advertifed for fale in our public 
papers, and purchafed by feamen. It is related 

that 
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that midwives ufed to fell, this membrane to 
advocates, as an efpecial means of making them 
eloquent \ and one Protus was accufed by the 
clergy of Conftantinople with having offended 
in this article. According to Chryfoftom, 
the midwives frequently fold it for magical 
ufes. 

A PERSON poffeffed of a caul may know the 
ftate of health of the party who wa^ born with 
it : if alive and well, it is firm and crifp ; if 
dead or fick, relaxed and flaccid. 

\ It is reckoned a good omen, or a fign of 
future happinefs,- if the fun fhines on a couple 
coming out of the church after having been 
married. It is alfo e;(teemed a good fign if 
it rains whilft a corpfc is burying : 

Happy is the bride that the fun fliines on ; 
Happy is the corpfe that the rain rains on. 

To break a looking-glafs is extremely tm- 
lucky ; the party to whom it belongs will lofe 
his beft friend. 

If, going a journey on bufinefs, a fow crofs 
the road, you will probably meet with a dif- 
appointment, if not a bodily accident, before 
you return home. To avert this, you muft 

endeavour 
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endeavour to prevent her eroding you; and i^ 
that cannot be done, you muft ride round on 
frefh ground. If the fow is attended with 
her litter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes a 
fuccefsful journey. 

It is unlucky to fee, firft one magpye, and 
then more; but to fee two, denotes marriage 
or merriment ; three, a fucceCsful journey ; 
four, an unexpefted piece of good news; five^ 
you will fliortly be in a great company. To 
kill a magpye, will certainly be puniflied with 
fome terrible misfortune. 

If, in a family, the youngeft daughter fhould 
be married before her elder (iffers, they muft 
all dance at her wedding without flioes : thi^ 
will counterad their ill luck, and procure 
them hufbands. 

If you meet a funeral proceflion, or one 
paffes by you, always take off your hat : this 
keeps all evil fpirits attending the body in 

good humour* 

■• 1 

If, in eating, you mifs your mouth, and (he 
viduals fall, it is very unlucky, and denotes 
approaching ficknefs. 



It 
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It is fuppofed extremely unlucky to have a 
dead body on board of a ftiip at fea. 

Children are deemed lucky to a fhip ; 
their innocence being, by the failors, fuppofed 
a protedti<)n. 

It is lucky to put on a flocking the wrong 
fide outwards : changing it, alters the luck. 

When a perfon goes out to tranfadt any 
important bufinefs, it is lucky to throw an old 
flioe after him. 



'/ 



It is lucky to tumble up ftairs: probably 
this is a jocular obfervation, meaning, it 
was lucky the party did not tumble down 
ftairs. 

■ 

It is unlucky to prefent a knife, fciffars, 
razor, or any fharp or cutting inftrument, to 
one's miftrefs or friend, as they are apt to cut 
love and friendfliip. To avoid the ill effedls 
of this, a pin, a farthing, or fome trifling re- 
compence, mufl be taken. , To find a knife or 
razor, denotes ill luck and difappointment to 
the party. 

It is unlucky to walk under a ladder; it 
may prevent your being married that year. 

It 
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It is a common pradlice among the lower 
clafs of huckfters, pedlars, or dealers in fruit 
or filh, on receiving the price of the firft goods 
fold that day, which they call hanfel, to fpit 
on the money, as they term it, for good luck : 
and boxers, before they fet to, commonly fpit 
in their hands, which was originally done* for 
luck's fake. 

• 

Xhe firft time a nurfe brings a child to vifit 
its parents or relations, it is unlucky to fend 
it back without fome gift, as eggs, fait, or 
bread. 

It is held extremely unlucky to kill a eric-, 
ket, a lady-bug, a fwallow, martin, robin-red- 
breaft, or wren ; perhaps from the idea of its 
being a breach of hofpitality; all thofe birds 
and infedts taking refuge in houfes. 

There is a particular diftich in favour of 
the robin and wren : 

A robin and a wren 

Are God Almighty's cock and hen. 

Persons killing any of the above-men- 
tioned birds or infedls, or deftroying their 
nefts, will infallibly, within the courfe of the 
year, break a bone, or meet with fome other 
dreadful misfortune. On the contrary, it is 

deemed 
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deemed lucky to have martins orfwallows build 
their nefts in the eaves of a houfe, or on the 
chimneys. 

It is unlucky to lay one's knife and fork 
crofs-wife :- croffes and misfortunes are likely 
to follow. 

I 

Many perfons have certain daysof the week 
and month on which they are particularly for- 
tunate, and others in which they are as gene- 
rally unlucky : thefe days are different to dif- 
f*erent perfons. Mr. Aubrey has given feveral 
inftances of both in divers perfons. Some 
days, however, are commonly deemed unluc- 
ky : among others, Friday labours under that 
opprobrium ; and it is pretty generally held, 
that no new work or enterprize fliould be com- 
menced on that day. Likewife refpedling the 
weather, there is this proverb : 

Friday^s moon, 

Come when it will, it comes to6 foon. 

Washing hands in the fame bafon, or with 
the fame water, as another perfon has wafhed 
in, is extremely unlucky, as the parties will 
infallibly quarrel. 

To fcatter fait, by overturning the veffel in 
which it is contained, is very unlucky, and 

F portends 
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portends quarreHing with a friend, or frailur^ 
of a bone, fprain, or other bodily misfortune. 
Indeed this may in fome meafure be averted, 
by throwing a fmall quantity of it over one's 
head. It is alio unlucky to help another per- 
fon to fait : to whom the ill luck is to happen, 
does not feem to be fettled. 

Whistling at fea is fuppofed to caufe an 
increafe of wind, if not a ftorm, and therefore 
much difliked by feamen ; though, fometimes, 
they themfelves pradlife it when there is a dead 
calm. 

Drowning a cat at fea, is extremely un- 
lucky. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS. 

^T^HE paffing-bell was anciently rung for 
-^ two purpofes : one, to befpeak the pray- 
ers of dl good Chriftians for a foul juft de- 
parting; the other, to drive away the evil 
fpirits who ftood at the bed's-foot, and about 
the houfe, ready to feize their prey, or at leaft 
to moleft and terrify the foul in its paffage : but 

by 
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Dy the ringing of that bell (for Durandus in- 
forms us, evil fpirits are much afraid of bells)^ 
Ihey were kept aloof; and the foul, like a 
hunted hare, gained the ftart, or had what is 
by fpbrtfmen called Law. Hence, perhaps, 
exctufive of the additional labour, was occa-. 
fioned tilt high price demanded for tolling the 
greateft bell of the church *, for, thit being 
louder, the evil fpirits muft go farther off to 
be cleaf of its found, by which the poor foul 
got fo much more the ftart of them : befides, 
beinjg heard farther off, it would likewife pro- 
cure the dying man a greater number of pray- 
trs. This diflike of fpirits to bells, is mentioned 
in the Golden Legend, by W. de Worde. 
' It is faid,' the evill fpirytes that ben irl the 

* regyon of thayre, doubte moche when they 

* here the belles rongen : and this is the caufe 

* why the belles ben rongen whan it thondreth, 

* and whan gi*etc teirtpcfte and outrages of we- 

* ther happen, to the ende that the feindes and 

* wycked fpirytes fhold be abafhed and flee, 

* and ceafe of the movynge of tempefte.' 

The toad has a ftone in its head, very effi- 
tacious in the cure of divers difeafes; but it 
muft be taken out of the animal whilft alive. 

TrfE af:^ has a crofs on iu back, ever fince 
Chrift rode on one of thefe animals. 

F2 The 
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The haddock has the mark of St.. Peter*^ 
thumbs ever fmce St. Peter took the tribute 
penny out of the mouth of a fifli of that fpecies* 

Most perfons break the fhells of eggs, after 
they have eaten the meat. This was originally 
done to prevent their being ufed as boats by 
witches. 

A COAL hopping out of the fire, in the 
fhape of a purfe, predidls a fudden acquifition 
of riches to the perfon near whom it falls. 

A FLAKE of foot hanging at the bars of the 
grate, denotes the vifit of a ftranger from that 
part of the country neareft the objedl: a kind 
of fungus in the candle predids the fame. 

A SPARK in the candle denotes that the 
party oppofite to it will Ihortly receive a 
letter. 

In fetting a hen„ the good women hold it 
an indifpenfable rule to put aa odd number of 
eggs. 

All forts of remedies are diredted to be 
taken three, feven, or nine times. Salutes 
with cannon confift of an odd number; a 
royal falute is thrice feven, or twenty-one 

guns. 
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guns. This predileftion for odd numbers is, 
very ancient, and is mentioned by Virgil iiji 
the eighth Eclogue, where ipany fpells and 
charms, ftill pradifed, are recorded ; but, not- 
withftanding thefe opinions in favour of odd 
numbers, the number thirteen is confidered 
as extremely ominous ; it being held that, 
when thirteen perfons meet in a room, one 
of them will die within the year. 

It is impofEble for a perfon to die whilfl: 
refting on a pillow fluffed with the feathers 
of a dove ; but they will ftruggle with death 
in moft exquifite torture. The pillows of 
dying perfons are therefore frequently taken 
away, when they appear in great agonies, 
left they may have pigeons feathers in them, 

I 

Fern feed is looked on as having great 
magical powers, and muft be gathered on 
midfuminer eve. A perfon who went to ga- 
ther it, reported that the fpirits whiflced by 
his ears, and fometimes ftruck his hat,, and 
other parts of his body ; and at length, when 
he thought he had got a good quantity of it, 
and fecured it in papers and a box, when he 
came home, he found both empty. See Paip* 

F3 Anx 
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Any one wounded by a fmall fifli/ called a 
Sting Ray, which often happens in catching 
fand-eels, will feel the pain of the ivound very 
feverely till the next tide^ 

The Reverend Mr. Shaw, in the Hiftory of 
the Province of Moray, in Scotland, fays, 

* When a corpfe is liftpd, the bed of ftraw, op 

* which the deceafed lay, is carried out, an^ 

* burnt, in a place where no beaft can conac 
^ near it : and they pretend to find pext mprn- 

* ing, in the afhes, the print of the foot of the 

* perfon in the fanaily who ftiall firft die/ 

Although the devil can partly transform 
himfelf into a variety of ihape§, he cannot 
change his cloven foot, which will always marl; 
him under eyery appearance, 

A MANUSCRIPT in the Cotton Library, 
marked Julius, F. 6, has the following fuper- 
ftitions, pfadtifed in the lordfliip of Gafbo-, 
rough, in Cleveland, Yorkfhire 5 

» 

Any one whittling, after it is dark'jj or day-? 
light is clofed, muft go thrice about the houfe, 
by way of penance. How this whittling be- 
comes criminal, is not faid. 
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When any one dieth, certain women fmg 
a fong to the dead body, reciting the journey 
that the party deceafed muft go. 

They efteem it neceffary to give, once in 
their lives, a pair of new fhoes to a poor per- 
fon; believing that, after their deceafe, they 
ftiall be obliged to paft bare-foot over a great 
fpace of ground, or heath, overgrown with 
thorns and furzes; unlefs, by fuch gift, they 
have redeemed this obligation : in which cafe, 
when they come to the edge of this heath, an 
old man will meet them, with the felf-fame 
pair of (hoes they have given ; by the help of 
which they will pafs over unhurt : that is^ 
provided the fhoes have no holes in them; a 
circumftance the fabricator of the tale forgot 
to ftipulate. 

When a maid takes the pot off the fire, (he 
fets it down in great hafte, and with her hands 
flops the pot-hooks from vibrating; believing 
that our Lady greetelh (that is, weepeth) all the 
time the pot-hooks are in motion. 

Between the towns of Aten an4 Newton, 
near the foot of Rofberrye Toppinge, there ia 
a well dedicated to St. Ofwald, The neigh- 
fcgurs have an opinion, that a fhirt, or fhift, 

F 4 taken 
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taken off a fick perfon, and thrown into that 
well, will (hew whether the perfon will reco-» 
ver, or die : for if it floated, it denoted the re- 
covery of the party ; if it funk, there remained 
no hope of their life : and, to reward the Saint 
for his intelligence, they tear off a rag of the 
fhirt, and leave it hanging on the briars there- 
abouts ; * where,* fays the writer, * I have feen 

* fuch numbers, as might have made a fayre 
^ rheme in a paper myll.' Thefe wells, called 
Rag-wells, were formerly not uncommon. 
Something like them is mentioned by Mr. 
Hanway, in his Travels in Perfia, vol. i. p. 177 ; 
where he fays, * After ten days journey, we ar- 

* rived at a defolate carravanfera,^ where we 

* found nothing but water. I obferved a tree 

* with a number of rags tied to the branches: 

* thefe were fo many charms, which paflengers 

* coming from Ghilan, a province remarkable 

* fbr agues, had lefl there, in a fond expedation 
' of leaving this, difeafe alfo on the fame fpot/- 
The Reverend Mr. Brs^nd, in his ingenious 
Annotations on Bourne's Popular Antiquities, 
mentions a well of this kind at Benton, in the 
neighbourhood of Newcaflle. Mr. Pennant 
tells us of two in Scotland : thefe were vifited 
for many diftempers, where the offerings were 
fm^ll pieces of money, ^nd bits of rags. 

T«^ 
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The fiftiermen every year change their com^ 
panions, for luck's fake. On St. Peter's day 
they new paint their boats, and give a treat to 
their friends and neighbours; at which they 
fprinkle their boats with ale, obferving .certain 
ceremonies. 

The feventh fon of a feventh fon is born a 
phyfician; having an intuitive knowledge of 
the art of curing all diforders, and fometimes 
the faculty of performing wonderful cures by 
touching only. 

To conclude this article, and my book, I 
ihall tranfcribe a foreign piece of Superftition, 
firmly believed in many parts of France, Ger- 
many, and Spain. The account of it, and the 
mode of preparation, appears to have been 
given by a judge : in the latter, there is a 
ftriking refemblanc<s to the charm in Mac- 
beth. 

Of the Hand of Glory y which is made ufe of by 
houfebreakers^ to enter into hdufes at nighty with^ 
cut fear of oppojtion. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE that I ncvcr tried the 
fiecret of the Hand of Gloty, but I have 
tl^rice affifted at the definitive judgment of 

' certain 
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certain criminals, who, under the torture, 
confeffed having ufed it. Being afked what 
it was, how they procured it, and what 
were its ufes and properties ?-^they anfwer- 
ed, firft, that the ufe of the Hand of Glory 
was to ftupify thofe to whom it was prefented, 
and to render them motionlefs, infomuch that 
they could not ftir, any more than if they were 
dead ; fecondly, that it was the hand of a hang- 
ed man ; and thirdly, that it muft be prepared 
in the manner following : 

Take the hand, left or right, of a perfon 
hanged^ and expofed on the highway; wrap it 
up in a piece of a fhroud, or winding Iheet, in 
which let it be well fqueezed, to get out any 
fmall quantity of blood that may have remained 
in it; then put it into an earthen veffel, with 
zimat, faltpetre, fait, and long pepper, the 
whole well powdered ; leave if fifteen days in 
that veffel ; afterwards take it outj, and expofe 
it to the noontide fun in the dog days, till it 
is thoroughly dry ; and if the fun is not fuffi- 
cient, put it into an oven heated with fern and 
vervain : then compofe a kind of candle wi^h 
the fat of a hanged man, virgin wax, and fifame 
of Lapland. The Hand of Glory is ufed as a 
ca.ndleftick to hold this candle, when lighted. 
Its properties are^ that wherefoever any one 

goea 
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goes. with this dreadful inftrument, the perfons 
to whom it is prefented will be deprived of all 
power of motion. On being afked if there 
was no remedy, or antidote, to counteract this 
charm, they faid the Hand of Glory would ceafe 
to take effedl, and thieves could not make ufe 
of it, if the threfhold of the door of the houfe, 
and other places by which they might enter, 
were anointed with an unguent compofed of 
the gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen, 
and the blood of a fcreech owl ; which mix-, 
ture muft neceffarily be prepared during th^ 
(Jog days, 
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